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SRI AUROBINDO 

If now at last thou art aflowcr in clay. 

How shall its gardeners be love-pledged to thee, 
Who wcarest human mask for a deep play 
Sowing in dust thy Immorality? 

Thou art a guest long-waited of our earth, 

O everlasting solvent of dark pain. 

Bringing in storms thy message: a New birth 
Of coral isles beyond all shadow’s stain! 

Soul kept her vigil through her livelong nights. 
For the answer of thy Dawn how she implored 
Dumb Destiny to flash the Light ol lights 
Reaving our veils of ignorance like a sword! 

We can but clamour: 'tis for kings to give ; 

We fret and fume: the Gods alone appease; 

We talk of faith declining to believe ; 

Prisoned in ash we cry for lire’s increase. 

The prayer is heard: thou art incarnate, Friend! 
Our right to blindness must we still defend? 


Sth IMay, 1943 


Dilip Kumar Roy 



NOW . . . . 


Now that I have embraced Thy feet of light, 
rhc rctugc of all earth whose mounting cry 
Has brought the succour of Tliy victor might 
To our Darkness-ridden deathful misery, 

My drooping bower of life revives again, 

My desert-dearth is crowned with hope in spring, 
And all my being bathes in a rich rain 
Of bloomy divine that thrill and make me sing ; 

The sadness that had seized my heart of joy 
* And buried all its brightness with deep gloom 
^^suhore no more to sickein ahd annoy 
My spirit which now towers above that tomb. 

My sight was sealed by mists of gathered murk. 
But then Thy golden glory dawnetf oh me: 

And now Thy quenchless suns are all at work: 
Dissolved are the blind nights revealmgly. 

Now one by one, my lotus-soul awake 
Ihifolds the petals pure, O Oraco^ Divine! 

That the beauty of Ihy feet may wffolly take 
Possession of my self and make it Thine. 


PUNJALAL 



Lines of the Descent of Consciousness 

By Nolini Kanta Gupia 

I 

The world has been created by a descent of consciousness ; 
it maintains itself, it proceeds and develops through a scries of 
descent. In fact creation itself is a descent, the first and original 
one, the descent of the supreme Reality into Matter and as 
Matter. The supreme Reality — the fount and origin of things 
and even that which is beyond — although essentially soniething 
absolute, indescribal)le, ineffable, indeterminable, has been, for 
purposes of the human understanding, signalised as a triune 
entity of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. That is to say, 
first of all, it it exists ’^vays. and for ever — invarj^ly, in 
unbroken continuity; secondly, it exists not unconsciously, but 
consciously, in and as full consciousness ; thirdly, it exists in 
delight — through delight ar\fl for and as delight ; it has no other 
rcasf)n for cxistehcli Iny,* the pleasure and joy of simply existing. 
This primal, this original truth or reality transcends creation 
and is beyond and aijtecedcnt to it. What then is creation, what 
is its nature and character? Strange to say, it is the very opposite 
of the primal leality; Tirst of all, it is not really existent: its 
existence is ohly^another name for non-existence, as, in its pheno- 
menal constitutiwi^.*tt'*-is variable, ephemeral, transient and 
fragmentary or even seems made, as it were, of the stuff of dream. 
Secondly it is not conscious ; on the contrary, it is unconscious- 
ness. And lastly it is not Delight ; (here is an original insensi- 
bility and much undelight, grief and sorrow. That is the actual 
physical creation ; or so, af least, it appears to be. How is this 
paradox to be explained? What is the significance of this riddle? 

Descern is the master-key that unravels the mystery — that 
is to say, the descent of the delight conscious existence as the 
material world. But why this descent at all? What was the 
need? What was the purpose? The why of a thing is always 
difficult, if not impossible, to gauge. But we shall try to under- 
stand the hoxo of the phenomenon, and in so doing perhaps we 
may get at the why of it also. At present let us content our- 
selves by, saying that such was His will — la sua voluntade — such 
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was His wish — sa aichhat. For once perhaps insteacl of saying, 
“let there be light”, He (or something in Him) must have said, 
“let there be darkness”, and there was Darkness. 

But the point is, this darkness did not come all on a sudden 
but arrived gradually, through a developing process — we do not 
refer to physical time here but something antecedent, something 
parallel to it in another dimension. Let us see how it all came 
about. 

The Absolute in its triple or triune status (not in its 
supreme being but as we see it prior to manifestation), is in 
essence and principle an infinity and unity. Indeed it is the 
infinite unity, and its fundamental character is a supreme and 
utter equality — samarn Brahma. It is then a status or stasis, 
that is to say, a state of perfectly stable equilibrium in which 
there is no movement of difference or distinction, no ripple of 
high and low or ebb and flow, no mark of ciuantity or quality. 
It is a stilled sea of self-identity, a vast limitless or pure conscious- 
ness brooding in trance and immobility. And yet in the bosom 
of this ineffable and inviolable equality, in the very hush and 
lull there lies secreted an urge, a pressure, a possibility towards 
activity, variation and even an eventual inequality. For the 
presence and possibility of dynamism is posited by the very 
infinity of the Infinite, since without it, the Infinite would be 
incapable of motion, expression and fulfilment of its Force. 

I'hcre is thus inherent in the vast inalienable equality of 
the absolute Reality, a Force VNhich can bring out centres of 
pressure, nuclei of dynamism, nodes of modulation. It is 
precisely round these centres of precipitation that the original 
and basic unity crystallises itself and weaves a pattern of harmo- 
nious multiplicity. Consciousness, by sell -pressure , — tapas taptva 
— turns its even and undilferentiated pristine equanimity into 
ripples and swirls, eddies and vortices of delight, matrices of 
creative activity. Thus, the One becomes Many by a process of 
self-concentration and self-limitation. 

At the very outset when and where the Many has come out 
into manifestation in the One — here also it must be remembered 
that we are using a temporal figure in respect of an extra- 
temporal fact — there and then is formed a characteristic range 
of reality which is a perfect equation of the one and the many: 
that is to say, the one in becoming many still remains the same 
immaculate one in and through the many and likewise the many 
inspite of its manifoldncss — and because of the special quality 
of the manifoldncss — still continues to be the one in the 
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Uttermost degree. It is the world of fundamental realities. 
Sri Aurobindo names it the Supermind or Gnosis. It is some- 
thing higher than but distantly akin to Plato's world of Ideas or 
Nouiiiena (ideal, noonmena) or to what Plotinus calls the first 
divine emanation (nous). These archetypal realities are realities 
of the Spirit, Idea-forces, truth-energies, the root consciousness- 
forms — Rita chit, in Vedic terminology. They are seed truths, 
the original mother- truths in the Divine Consciousness. They 
comprise the fundamental essential many aspects and formula- 
tions of an infinite Infinity. At this stage these do not come 
into clash or conflict, for here each contains all and the All con- 
tains each one in absolute unity and essential identity. Each 
individual formation is united with and partakes of the nature 
of the one supreme Reality. Although difference is born here, 
separation is not yet come. Variety is there, but not discord, 
individuality is there, not egoism. This is the first step of 
Descent, the earliest one — not, we must remind ag^ain, historically 
but psychologically and logically — the descent of the T’ranscen- 
dent into the Cosmic as the vast and varied Supermind — chitra 
j)raketo ajanishta zubliufa — of the Absolute into the relational 
inanifestaiion as V^idyashakii (Gnosis). 

The next steps, farther down or away, arrive when the drive 
towards differeutiation and multiplication gathers momentum, 
becomes accentuated, and separation and isolation increase in 
degree and emphasis. I'he lines of individuation fall more and 
more aj)art from eacli other, tending to form closed circles, each 
confining more and more exclusively to itself, stressing its own 
particidar and special value and function, in contradistinction 
to or even against other lines, llius the descent or fall from 
the supermind leads, in the first instance, to the creation or 
appearance of the Overmind. It is the Ic'vel of consciousness 
where the perfect balance of the Gne and the Many is disturbed 
and the emphasis begins to be laid on the many. The source 
o.*” incompatibility between the two just starts here as if Many 
is not-One and One is not-Many. It is the beginning of Ignorance, 
Avidya, Maya. Still in the higher hemisphere of the Overmind, 
the sense of unity is yet maintained, although there is no longer 
the sense of absolute identity of the two they are experienced 
as complemcntaries, both form a harmony, a harmony as of 
different and distinct but conjoint notes. The Many has come 
forward, yet the unity is also there supporting it — the unity is 
an immanent godhead, controlling the patent reality of the Many. 
It is in the lower hemisphere of the Overmind that unity is 
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thrown into the background half-submerged, flickering, and the 
principle of multiplicity comes forward with all insistence. 
Division and rivalry arc the characteristic marks of its organisa- 
tion. Yet the unity docs not disappear altogether ; only it 
remains very much ina<’tivc, like a sleeping partner. It is not 
directly perceived and envisaged, not immediately felt but is 
evoked as a reminiscence. The Supermind, then, is the first 
crystallisation of the Infinite into individual centres ; in the 
Overmind these centres at the outset become more exclusively 
individualised and then jealously self-centred. 

The next step of descent is the Mind where the original 
unity and identity and harmony are disrupted to a yet greater 
degree, almost completely. The self-delimitation of conscious- 
ness — which is proper to the Supermind and even to the Over- 
mind, at least in its higher domains — ogives way to self-limitation, 
to intolerant egoism and solipsism. The consciousness with- 
draws from its high and ^vidc swx‘ep. narrows downi to introvert 
orbits. The sense of unity in the mind is, at most, a thing of 
idealism and imagination ; it is an abstract notion, a supposition 
and a deduction. Here we enter into the very arcana of Maya, 
the rightful possession of Ignorance. The individualities here 
have totally isolated and independent and mutually conflicting 
lines of movement. Hence the natural incapacity of mind, as 
it is said, to comprehend more than one object simultaneously. 
The Supermind and, less absolutely, the Overmind have a global 
and integral outlook: they can take in in its j>urvimv all at once, 
the total assemblage of things, they diflerentiate but do not 
divide — the Supermind not all, the Overmind not categorically. 
7’hc Mind has not this synthetic vicw% it proceeds analytically. 
It observes its object by division, taking the j)arts piecemeal, 
dismantling them, separating them, attending to each one at a 
time. And when it observes it fixes itself on one point, with- 
drawing its attention from all the rest. If it has to arrive at a 
synthesis, it can only do sf) by collating, aggregating and 
summing. Mental consciousness is thus narrowly one-pointed: 
and in narrowing itself, being farther away from the source it 
becomes obscurer, more and more outward ga/ing (parami 
khani) and superficial. The One Absolute in its downward 
march tow^ards multiplicity, fragmentation and partiality loses 
also gradually its subtlety, its suppleness, its refinement, becomes 
more and more obtuse, crude, rigid, dense. 

Between the Overmind and the Mind proper, varying 
according to the degree of immixture of the two, according to 
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the degTee of descent and of emergence of one and the other 
respectively, there arc several levels of consciousness of which 
three main ones have been named and described by Sri Auro- 
bindo. The first one nearest to the Overmind and the least 
contaminated by the Mind is pure Intuition ; next, the inter- 
mediary one is called the Illumined Mind, and last comes the 
Higher Mind, They arc all powers of the Overmind functioning 
in the Mind. The higher ranges arc always more direct, intense, 
synthetic, dynamic than the lower ones where consciousness is 
slower, duller, more uncertain, more disintegrated. I’he lower 
the consciousness descends the more veiled it becomes, losing 
more and more the directness, the sureness, the intensity and 
force and the synthetic unity native to the highest ranges of our 
consciousness and being. 

A further descent into obscurity occurs when consciousness 
jjasses from Mind to life. Darkness is almost visil)le here: 
there is a greater withdrawal on the j)art of each unit from its 
surrounding reality, a narrow^er concentration upon one’s own 
separative existence — shades of the prison house ha\e gathered 
close around. 1 he light, already dulled and faint in the mind, 
has become a lurid glare here. Passion has arisen and desire 
and hunger and battle and <?bmbat. 

Here also in the \ital three ranges can be distinguished — 
the lower becoming inore and more turbid and turbulent and 
fierce or more and more self-centred and selfish. These levels 
can best be seen by their impact on our vital being and forma- 
tions there. The first, the highest one, the meeting or con- 
lluencc of the Mind and the Vital is the Heart, the centre of 
emotion, the knot of the external or instrumental vehicle, of 
the frontal consciousness, behind ivhich is born and hides the 
true individualised consciousness, the psyche. The mid-region 
is the Higher Vital consisting of larger (egoistic) dynamisms, 
such as high ambition, great enterprise, heroic courage, capacity 
for work, adventure, masterfulness, also such movements as 
sweeping violences, mighty hungers, intense arrogances. The 
physical scat of this movement is, as perhaps the Tantras would 
say, the domain ranging between the heart and the navel. 
L.ower down ranges the Lower Vital which consists of small 
desires, petty hankerings, blind cravings — all urges and impulses 
that arc more or less linked up with the body and move to gross 
physical satisfactions. 

But always the Consciousness is driving towards a yet greater 
disintegration and fragmentation, obscuration and condensation 
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of self-oblivion. The last step in the process of transmutation 
or Involution is Matter where consciousness has wiped itself out 
or buried itself within so completely and thoroughly that it has 
become in its outward form totally dark, dense, hard, pulverised 
into mutually exclusive grains. The supreme luminous Will of 
Consciousness in its gradual descent and self-obliteration finally 
ends in a rigid process of mere mechanised drive. 

This is, so far then, the original and primal line of descent. 
It is the line down which the Absolute Reality, the absolute 
(Consciousness and the absolute Delight have turned into un- 
reality and unconsciousness and undelight. But it is not all loss 
and debit. There is a credit side too. For it is only in this way, 
xjiz., Ijy the manifestation of utter Ignorance, that the supreme 
Absolute has become concrete, the Formless has entered into 
form, the Bodiless has found a body: what was originally an 
indeterminate equal Infinity of pure consciousness, has become 
deteirninate and dynamic in the individual multiplicity of cor- 
poreal consciousness. What is the sense in all that, what is the 
gain or upshot? We shall presently see. 

When consciousness has reached the farthest limit of its 
opposite, when it has reduced itself to absolutely unconscious 
and mechanical atoms ol matter, when the highest has descended 
into and become the lowest, then, by the very lorce of its down- 
ward drive, it has swung round and begun to mount up again. 
As it could not proceed farther on the downward gradient, having 
reached the extreme and ultimate limit of inconscicnce, concioiis- 
ness had to turn round, as it were, by the very pressure of its 
inner impetus. First, then, there is a descent, a gradual involu- 
tion, a veiling and closing up ; next, an ascent, a gradual evolu- 
tion, unfoldmcnt and expression. We now sec, how^ever, that 
the last limit at the bottom^ — Matter — although appearing to be 
unconscious, is really not so: it is inconscient. That is to say, 
it holds consciousness secreted and involved wathin itself ; it is, 
indeed, a special formulation of consciousness. It is the exclusive 
concentration of con.sciousness upon single points in itself: it is 
consciousness throwing itself out in scattered units and, by reason 
of separative identification with them and absorption into them, 
losing itself, forgetting itself in an absolute fixation of attention. 
The phenomenon is very similar to what happens when in the 
ordinary consciousness a worker while doing a work becomes so 
engrossed in it that he loses consciousness of himself, identifies 
himself with the work and in fact becomes the work, the visible 
resultant being a mechanical execution. 
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Now this imprisoned consciousness in Matter forces Matter 
to be conscious again when driven on the upward gradient. 
This tension creates a fire, as it were, in the heart of matter, a 
mighty combustion and whorl in the core of things, of which 
the blazing sun is an image and a symbol. All this pressure 
and heat and concussion and explosion mean a mighty struggle 
in matter to give birth to that which is within. Consciousness 
that is latent must he made patent ; it must reveal itself in 
Matter and through Matter, making Matter its vehicle and 
embodiment. This is the mystery of the birth of Life, the first 
sprouting ol consciousness in Matter. Lafc is half-awakened 
consciousness, consciousness yet in a dream state. Its earliest 
and most rudimentary manifestation is embodied in the plant 
or vegetable world. I’he submerged consciousness stri\es to 
come still further up, to express itself to a greater degree and 
in a clearer mode, to become more free and plastic in its move- 
ment ; hence th<" ap}>cararice ob the animal as the next higher 
formulation. Here consciousness delivers itself as a psyche, a 
rudimentary one, no doubt, a being of feeling and sensation, an 
elementary mentality playing in a field of vitalised Matter. Even 
then it is not satisfied with itself, it asks lor a still more free and 
clear articulation: it is not satisfied, for it has not yet found its 
own level. Hence after the animal arrives man with a full- 
fledged Mind, with Intelligence and self-c:onsciousness and 
capacity for self determination. 

Thus wc see that evolution, the unfolding of consciousness 
follows exactly the line of its involution, only the other way 
round; the mounting consciousness rc'ascends stej> by stej> the* 
same gradient, retraces the same path along which it descended. 
The descending steps arc broadly speaking (1) Existence-Con 
sciousiiess-BIiss, (2) Superrnind and its secondary form Overinind, 

(3) Mind — (?) mind proper and (ii) the intermediary psyche, 

(4) Life, (5) Matter. The avseending consciousness starting from 
Matter rises into Life, passes on thr-ough Life and Psyche into 
Mind, driving towards the Supermind and Sachchidananda. At 
the present stage of evolution, consciousness has arrived at the 
higher levels of Mind ; it is now striving to cross it altogether 
and enter the Overmind and the Supermind. It will not rest 
content until it arrives at the organisation in and through the 
Supermind: for that is the drive and purpose of Nature in the 
next cycle of evolution. 

Physical science speaks of irreversibility and entropy in 
Nature’s process. That is to say, it is stated that Nature is 
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rushing down and running down: she is falling irrevocably from 
a higher to an ever lower potential of energy. 7'he machine 
that Nature is, is driven by energy made available by a break-up 
ol parts and particles constituting its substance. I’his katabolic 
process caiinor be stojiped or retraced ; it can end only when the 
break-uj) ceases at dead equilibrium. You cannot lead the river 
up the channel to its source, it moves ineviubly, unceasingly 
towards the sea in which it exhausts itself and finds its last repose 
and — c'xtinction. But whatever physical Science may say, the 
science of the spirit declares emphatically that Nature’s process 
is reversible, that a growling entropy can be checked and counter- 
manded : in other words, Nature’s downward current resulting 
in a continual loss of energy and a break-up of substance is not 
the only process of her activity. This aspect is more than 
counterbalanced by another one of upward drive and building 
up, of re-cnergisatioii and reintegration. Indeed evolution, as 
we ha\e explained it, is nothing but such a process of synthesis 
and new creation. 

Kvoliition, which means the return movement of conscious- 
ness, consists, in its apparent and outward as[)ect, of two processes, 
or rather tw'o parallel lines in a single process. Tirst. there is 
the litje ol sublimation, rliat is to sa\, the lower purifies and 
modifies itself into the higher ; the denscT, the ohscurei, the baser 
mode of consciousness is led into and becomes the finer, the 
dealer, the nobler mode. I hus it is that Matter rises into Lile, 
Life into Psvehe and Mind, Mind into Overmind and Super- 
mind. Now this sublimation is not simply a process ot refine 
ment or elimination, something in the natiue f)f our old Indian 
nijiriifi Ol prafyahara, or what Plotinus tailed epistrophe (a 
turning back, withdrawal or rt'alisorption) : it iiuludes and is 
attended by the jjroccss of integration also. That is to say, as the 
lower rises into the liigher, the Iowxt doc\s not cease to exist there- 
by, it exists but lifted up into the higher, infused and modified 
by the higher. Thus when Matter yields Life, Matter is not 
destroyed: it jneans Life has appeared in Matter and exists in 
and through Matter and Matter thereby has attained a new mode 
and constitution, for it is no longer merely a bundle of chemical 
or mechanical reactions, it is instinct with life, it has become 
organic matter. Even so when Life arrives at Mind, it is not 
dissolved into Mind but both Life and Matter are taken up by 
the mental stuff, life becomes dynamic sentience and Matter is 
transformed into the grey substance of the brain. Matter thus 
has passed through a first transformation in life and a second 
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transformation in Mind ; it awaits other transformations in other 
levels beyond Mind. Likewise, Life has passed through a first 
transformation in Mind and there are stages in this transforma- 
tion. In the plant, Life is in its original pristine mode ; in the 
animal, it has become sentient and centralised round a rudi- 
mentary desire-soul ; in man, life-force is taken up by the higher 
mind and intelligence giving birth to idealism and ambition, 
dynamisms of a forward looking purposive will. 

Wc have, till now, spoken of the evolution of consciousness 
as a movement of ascension, consisting of a double process of 
sublimation and integration. But ascension itself is only one 
line of a yet another larger double process. For along with 
the visible movement of ascent, there is a hidden movement of 
descent. The ascent represents the pressure from below, the 
lorce of buoyancy exerted by the involved and secreted conscious- 
ness. But the mere drive from below is not sufficient all alone 
to bring out or establish the higher status. The higher status 
itsell lias to descend in order to be manifest. Fhe urge from 
below is an aspiration, a yearning to move ever upward and 
foiwaid ; but the j)recise goal, the status to be arrived at is not 
given there. 1 he moie or less vague and groping surge from 
below is canalised, it assumes a definite figure and shape, 
assumes a local habitation and a name when the higher descends 
at the crucial moment, takes the lower at its peak tide and fixes 
upon it its own norm and form. We have said that all the* 
levels ()1 consciousness arc created — loosened out— by a first 
Descent ; but in the line of the first descent the only Icnel that 
stands in front at the outset is Matter, all the other levels are 
creatc'd no doubt but remain invisible in the background, behind 
(he gross veil of Matter. Each status stands confined, as it were, 
to its own region and bides its time when each will be summoned 
to concretise itself in Matter. Thus life was already there on 
the plane of life even when it did not manifest itself in matter, 
when mere matter, dead matter was the only apparent reality on 
the material {)lane. When matter was stirred and churned 
sufficiently so as to reach a certain tension and saturation, when 
it was raised to a certain degree of maturity, as it were, (hen lif.* 
appeared: life appeared, not because that was the inevitable and 
unavoidable result of the churning, but bccau.se life descended 
from its own level to the level of matter and took matter up in 
its embrace. The churning, the development in matter was 
only the occasion, the condition precedent. For however much 
one may shake or churn matter, whatever change one may create 
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in it by a shuffling and reshuffling of its elements, one can never 
produce life by that alone. A new and unforeseen factor makes 
its appearance, precisely because it comes from elsewhere. It is 
true all the planes are imbedded, submerged, involved in the 
complex of Matter ; but in point of fact all planes are involved 
in every other plane. The appearance or manifestation of a new 
plane is certainly prepared, made ready to the last — the last but 
one — degiee by the urge of the inner, the latent mode of con- 
sciousness that is to be ; still the actualisation, the bursting forth 
happens only when the thing that has to manifest itself descends, 
the actual form and pattern can be imprinted and established 
by that alone. 1 hus, again, when Life attains a certain level of 
giowth and maturity, a certain tension and orientation — a 
definite vector, so to say, in the mathematical language — when 
it has, ior example, sufflcieutly organised itself as a \chicle of 
the psychic element of consciousness, then it buds forth into 
Mind, but onl) when the Mind has descended upon it and into 
it. As in the pievious stage, heie also Life cannot produce 
Mind, cannot develop into xMind by any amount of mechanical 
or chemical operations within itself, by any aniouni of permuta- 
tion and combination or commutation and culture of its consti- 
tuent elements, unless it is seized on by Mind itself. After the 
Mind, the next higher grade of con.sciousness shall come by the 
.same method and process, viz., fust hy an uplifting of thc^ mental 
consciousness — a cxrtain widening and deepening and katharsis 
of the mental consciousness — and then by a desc:ent, gradual cjr 
sudden, of the level or levels that lie above it. 

This, then, is the nature of creation and its |)rocess. First, 
there is an Involution, a gradual foixshortening — a distintegra- 
lion and c:oncretisation, an exclusive concentration and self- 
oblivion — of consciousness, by which the v^irious levels of dimi- 
nishing consciousness are brought forth from the plenary light of 
the One Supreme Spirit, all the levels down to the complete 
eclipse in the unconsciousnc.ss of the multiple and disintegrate 
Matter. Next, there is an Evolution, that is to say, embodiment 
in niiitter of all these successive stales, appearing one by one 
from the clown most to the topmost ; Matter incarnates, all other 
states contribute to the incarnation and uphold it, the higher 
always transforming the lower in a new degree of consciousness. 

Creation, the universe in its activity, is thus not simply a 
meaningless play, a pointless fancy. It has a purpose, an end, 
a goal, a luUilmcnt, and it follows naturally a definite pattern 
of pKK'ess. The goal is the concretisation. the materialisation 
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(which includes, of course, vitalisation and mentalisation) of the 
Spirit and the spiritual values. It means the establishment of 
divine names and forms in terrestrial individuals leading a divine 
life, individually and collectively here below. 


II 

We have so far spoken of two lines of descent. But in either 
case the descent was of a general and impersonal character. 
Consciousness was considered as a mere force, movement or 
quality. There is another aspect, however, in which the descent 
is of a particular and personal character and consciousness is not 
force or status only but conscious being or Person. 

The various movements or forces of consciousness that play 
in the various fields or levels of ci eat ion are not merely states or 
degrees and magnitudes, cun cuts and streams of consciousness: 
they aie also pers(malilies with definite forms and figures — not 
physical indeed, yet very definite even when subtle and Iluidic. 
Thus the supreme Reality, which is usually described as the 
perfect status of Existence-ConsciousJiess-Bliss, is not merely a 
principle Imt a personality. It is the Supreme Person with his 
triune nature (Purushot tarna) It is the Divine as the supreme 
Knower and Dt'er or Creator and Lover. The creation in oi' 
from tliat status of consciousness is not simply a play or result 
of the force of consciousness, it is even more truly the embodi- 
ment r)f a conscious Will; it is the will of the Divine Father 
executed by the Divine Mother. 

Now, as the Reality along wdth its consciousness, in the 
downward involutionary course tow^ards materialisation, has been 
gradually disintegrating itself, multiplying itself, becoming more 
and more obscure and dense in separated and isolated units, 
even so the Person too has been following a parallel course of 
disintegration and nuihiplication and obscuration and isolation. 
At the origin lies, as we have said, the Perfect Person, the 
Supreme Person, in his dual aspect of being and nature, appear- 
ing as the suj>reme Purusha and the supreme Prnkriti, our 
Father and our Mother in the highest heaven. 

Next is the domain of the Supermind with which the mam- 
Jestation of the Divine starts. We have said it is the wwld of 
typal realities, of the first seed-realities, where the One and the 
Many are united and fused in each other, where the absolute 
unity of the Supreme maintains itself in iindiminished rnagni- 
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tude and expresses and formulates itself perfectly in and through 
tlic original multiplicity. Here take birth the first personalities, 
absolute truth forms of the Divine. Here are the highest gods, 
the direct formations of th.e Divine himself. Here are the Four 
Powers and Personalities of Ishwara whom Sri Aurobindo has 
named after the Vaishnava terminology: {i) Mahavira, embody- 
ing the lhahmin quality of Knowledge and Light and wide Con- 
sciousness, {ii) Balarama, embodying the Kshatriya quality of 
Force and intense dynamism, (///) Pradyumna, embodying the 
quality of love and beauty — the Vaisya virtue of mutuality and 
harmony and solidarity, (in) Aniruddha, embodying the Sudra 
cjiiality of com])etent service — of organisation and execution in 
detail. Conesponding wath these Four there are the other Four 
Powers and Personalities of the Divine Mother — Ishwari: 
(/) Maheshwari, (//) xMahakali. {iii) Mahalakshmi and (ixi) Maha- 
saraswati. Next in the downward gradient comes the Overmind 
where the indi\ idualised powers and personalities of the Divine 
tend to become sell-stillicicnt and self-regarding ; their absolute 
unit) is loc3sencd and the lines of multiplicity begin to be more 
independent of each other, each aiming at a special fulfilment 
ol its own. Still the \eil that is being drawn over the unity is 
yet transparent wliich continues to be suHiciently dynamic. This 
is the abode of the gods, the true and high gods: it is these that 
the Vedic Rishis api)ear to have* envisaged and sought after. 
1 he all-gods (Tn'r/c dnfafj) wctc* indeed acknowledged to be but 
dificrent names and forms ol one supreme godhead (dnjuh): it 
is the one god, says Rishi Dirghatamas, who is called multi- 
fariously whether as Agni or Yama or Matariswiin ; it is the one 
god, again, w^ho is described as having a thousand heads and a 
thousand feet. And yet they are separate entities, each has his 
own distinct and distinctive character and attribute, each 
deiminds a characteristic way of approach and worship. The 
tendency towards an exclusive stress is already at work on this 
level and it is the perception of (his truth that lies behind the 
term henothcisin used by European scholars to describe the Vedic 
Religion. 

I’he next stage of devolution is the Mind proper. There 
or perhaps even before, (3n the lower reaches of the Overmind, 
the gods have become all quite separate, — self-centred, each 
bounded in his owm particular sphere and horizon. The over- 
mind gods — the true gods — are creators in a world of balanced 
or harmoniously held dilfcrcnce ; they are powers that fashion 
each a special fulfilment, enhancing one another at the same 
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time (parasparam bhdvayantah). Between the Overmind and 
the Mind there is a class of lesser gods — they have been called 
'Tormateurs*’ ; they do not create in the strict sense of the term, 
they give form to what the anterior gods have created and 
projected. These form-makers tliat consolidate the encasement, 
fix definitely the image have most probably been envisaged in 
the Indian dhydnaniurtis. But in the Mind the gods become 
still more fixed and rigid, “stereotyped” ; the mental gods inspire 
exclusive systems, extreme and abstract generalisations, tlieories 
and principles and formulx that, even when they seek to force 
and englobe all in their cast-iron mould, can hardly understanfl 
or tolerate each other. 

Mind is the birth-place of absolute division and cxclusivisin 
— it is the “own home” of egoism. Egoism is that ignorant 
mode — a twist or knot of consciousness which cuts up the 
universal unity into disparate and antagonistic units: it creates 
isolated, mutually exdusive whorls in the harmonious rhythm 
and vast commonality of the one consciousness or conscious exis- 
tence. The Sankhya speaks of the principle of ego coming or 
appearing alter the piinciplc ol Vastness (Mahal). The Vast 
is the region above the Mind, where (he unitary consciousness 
is still intact ; with the appearance of the Mind has also appeared 
an intolerant self-engrossed individualism that culminates, as its 
extreme and violent expression, in the Asura — Asura, the 
mentalisecl vital behig. 

1 he Asura or the Titan stands where consciousness descends 
from the Mind into the Vital or Life-Eoixe. He is the personi- 
fication ol ambition and authority and arrogance, he is the 
intolerant and absolute self-seeker — he is Daitya, the son of 
division. Tlie Asura belongs to wdiat we call the Higher Vital ; 
but lowxn' down in the Mid Vital, made wholly of unmixed life 
impulses, appear beings that arc still less luminous, less cf>n 
trolled, more passionate, vehement and violent in their sell- 
regarding appetite. They are the Rakshasas. If the Asura is 
perverse power, the Rakshasa is insatiate hunger. 

All the ancient legends about a principle — and a personality 
—of Denial and Ignorance, of an Everlasting Nay — ^refer to this 
fact of a descending consciousness, a Fall. Ehe Vedantic Mdyd, 
spoken of sometimes as the Dark Mother, seems to be the 
personification of the lower Overmind. Jehovah and Satan of 
the Hebrews, Olympians and Titans of the Greeks, Arhiman and 
Arhumzad of old Iran, the sons of Dili and Aditi the Indian 
Puranas speak of, are powers and personalities of consciousness 
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when it has descended entirely into the mind and the vital where 
the division is complete. These lower reaches have completely 
lost the unitary consciousness ; still there are beings even here 
that have succeeded in maintaining it as a memory or an aspira- 
tion, although in a general way the living reality of the oneness 
is absent. It is significant that the term asura which came to 
mean in classical and mythological ages a + sura, not -god, the 
litan, had originally a dilferent connotation and etymology, 
asu-\- ra, one having force or strength, and was used as a general 
attribute of all the gods. I’he degradation in the sense of the 
word is a pointer to the spiritual Fall: Satan was once Lucifer, 
the biinger or bearer of light. We may mention in this connec- 
tion that these beings of which we are speaking, dwelling in 
unsetMt worlds, are of two broad categories — (1) beings that are 
native to each plane and immutably confined and bound to that 
plane, and (2) tho.se that extend their existence through many 
or all planes and assume on each plane the norm and form 
appropriate to that plane. But this is a problem of individual 
destiny with which w^c are not concerned at present. 

VVe were speaking of the descent into the Vital, domain 
ol dvnaniism, desire and hunger. The vital is also the field of 
some strong cieative Powers wiio follow, or arc in secret contact 
with, the line of unitary con.sciousness, Avho are open to influences 
Irom a deeper or higher or sttbtlei consciousness. Along with 
the demons there is also a line of dainiona, guardian angels, in 
the hierarchy of vital benngs. Much of what is known as 
aesthetic or artistic creation derives its spirit from this sphere. 
M<iny of the gods of beauty and delight are deni/ens of this 
heaven. Gandharvas and Kinnaras are here, Dionysus and even 
Apollo perhaps (at least in their mythological aspect — in their 
(,’ccult leality they properly belong to the overmind which is ihe 
own home oi the gods), many of the angels, .seraphs and cherubs 
dwell here. In fact, the mythological heaven for the most part 
can be located in this region. 

All this is comprised within what we term the Higher or 
the Middle Vital. In the lower vital, we have said, con- 
sciousness has become still more circum.scribed, dark, ignorantly 
obstinate, disparatcly disintegrated. It is the seed-bed of lust 
and cruelty, of all that is small and petty and low and mean, all 
that is dirt and filth. It is here that we place the Pisdehas, 
djinns, ghouls and ghosts, and vampires, beings who possess 
the “possessed”. 

Further down in the scale where life-force touches Matter, 
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where L.iic is about to precipitate as Matter, appear beings of a 
still lower order, of smaller dimensions and magnitudes — imps, 
elfs, pixies, goblins, gnomes, fairies or dryads and naiads. There 
are even creatures or entities so close to Matter that they come 
into being and pass away with the building up and breaking 
of a definite pattern ol material organisation. This individuali- 
sation of consciousness as beings or persons seems to disappear 
altogether when we enter the strictly material plane. There is 
here only an agglomeration of uniform dead particles. 

W^e have thus far followed the course of the break-up ol 
rersonality, from the original one supreme Person, through a 
(ontinuous iJiocess of multiplication and disintegration, of par- 
ccllation and crystallisation into more and more small self-centred 
units, until we reach the final pulverisation as purely material 
physico-chemical atoms. Now with the reversal of consciousness, 
in its icturn movement, we have again a process of growth and 
building up of individuality and personality ; with the awaken- 
ing and ascension of consciousness from le\el to level on the 
phvsical plane and in the material embodiment, there occurs too 
an evolution of the personal aspect of the reality. 

We say that at the lowest level of involution, in Matter, 
where consciousness has zero magnitude, there is no personality 
or individuality. Tt is all a mechanical play of clashing particles 
tlvit constant Iv llv apart oi come together according to the force 
or the resultant ol forces tliat act upon them. An individuality 
means a bounded form as its basis of reaction and a form that 
tends to |)ersist and glow by assimilation: it means a centre 
ol a definite manner and pattern of reaction. Individuality, in 
its literal sense, dcsignatc‘s that which cannot be divided (i/i -f 
dividus). Division is only another name for death for the 
particular entity, luen in the case of cell-division or self-divi- 
sion of some lower organisms, in the first instance the miginal 
living entity disappears and, secondly, the succeeding entities, 
created by division, always re-form themselves again into integral 
wholes. A material particle, on the other hand, is divisible 
ad infinitum. We have been able to divide even an atom (which 
means also that which cannot be divided) to such an extent as to 
reduce it to a mere charge of energy, nay, we hav^e sublimated 
it to a geometrical point. Individualisation starts with the 
coming of life. Tt is a ganglion of life-force round which a 
particular system of action and reaction weaves itself. The 
characteristic of individuality is that each one is unique, each 
relates itself to others and to the environment in its own way, 
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each expresses itself, puts forth its energy, receives impacts from 
outside in a manner that distinguishes it from others. It is 
iiue this character of individuality is not very pronounced in the 
earlier or rudimentary forias of life. Still it is there: it grows 
and develops slowly along the ladder of evolution. Only in the 
higher animals it attains a clear and definite norm and form. 

In man sontething else or something move happens. ¥o\ 
man is not merely an indhidual, he is also a personality. He 
is the outcome of a twofold growth and revelation. He has out- 
grown the \ital and climbed into Mind, and he has dived into 
the Heart and touched his inner soul, his true psychic centre. 
Ic is this soul that is the source of his [)ersonality. 

The foimulation or revelation of the Psyche marks another 
line ol what we have been desciibing as the Descent of Conscious- 
ness. The ])henomcnon of individualisation has at its back the 
phenomenon ol the giowth of the Psyche. It is originally a 
spark or nucleus of consciousness thrown into matter that starts 
growing and organising itself behind the veil, in and through 
the mo\ements and activities of the apparent \ehiclc consisting 
of the triple nexus ol Body (Matter) and Life and Mind. Lhe 
c:\trcme root ol the [)sychic growth extends perhaps right into 
the body consciousness oi Matter but its leal ])h\si('al basis and 
tenement it found only with the growth and Ibimation of the 
plnsical heart. And yet the psycliic indi\ icluality behind the 
animal niganisation is veiy ludimenlary. All that can be vS:iid 
i?. that it is there, in potentia, it c-xists, it is simple it 

has not started hrcoinnig. Tliis is man’s especiabty: in him 
tlie psychic begins to be dynamic, to be organised and to 
organise, it is a psychic personality that he possesses. Now^ tfiis 
flowering of the psychic: personality is due to an ('special Dc^scent, 
the descent ol a Person from another level of consciousness. 
That Person (or Super-person) is the Jivatnimi, the Individual 
Self, the Central being of each individual formation. I’hc jivas 
are centres of multiplicity thrown iij) in the bosom of the Infinite 
Consciousness: it is the supreme consciousness eddying in unit 
formations to serve as the basis for the play of manifestation. 
They are not within the frame of the manifestation (as the typal 
formations in the Supcimind are), they are above or beyond or 
bc'side it and stand there eternally and invariably in and as 
part and parcel of the one supreme' reality — Sachchidananda. 
But the Ji\'atman from its own status casts its prcyjection, 
repre^'sentation, delegated formulation — “emanation”, in the 
phraseology of the neo-Platonists — into the manifestation of the 
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triple complex ol mind, life and body, that is to say, into the 
human vehicle, and stands behind as the psychic personality or 
the soul. I’his soul, we have seen, is a developing, organising 
focus of consciousness growing from below and come to its own 
ill the human being: or we can put it the other way, that is to 
say, when it comes to its own, then the human being appears. 
And it has come to its own precisely by a descent of its own self 
Irom above, in the same manner as with the other descents 
already described. Now, this “coming to its own” means that 
it begins henceforth to exercise its royal [iower, its natural and 
inherent divine right, viz., of consciously and diiedly controlling 
and organising its tenestrial kingdom composing body and lilc 
and mind. The exercise of conscious directive will, supported 
and illumined by a sell-(onscioiisness, that octurs with the advent 
of the Mind is a function of the Puinslu, the Self-conscious 
being, in the Mind ; but this seli-tonscious being has been able 
to come up, inauiicst itsell and be active, because ol pressure ol 
the undei lying psychic personality that lias lornu'd here. 

i’hus we ha\e three cliaracteristics of the human personality 
accruing Irom the psychic const ioiisncss that sup])orts and iit.spircs 
it : — (1) sell-const iousness: an animal acts, ic els and c\en knows ; 
hut man knows that he acts, know^s that lie lecls, knows e\(‘n that 
he knows. This [iheiionienon ol const iousnc'ss turning round 
upon iistdf is the h*ill-inaiK ol the hiiniaii being ; (2) a conscious 
wall holding together and harmonising, fashioning and integrat- 
ing the whole c:xLernal nature evolved till now : (:i) a purposive 
chive, a deliberate and Noluntary orientation tow^ards a higher 
and ever higher status of individualisation and personalisation, 
— not only a hori/ontal movement seeking to embrace and 
oiganise the normal, the already attained level of consciousness, 
but also a vertical movement seeking to raise the level, altogether 
attain a new poise of higher organisation. 

These characters, it is true, arc not clear and pronounced, 
do not lie in front, at the beginning of the Iiuman personality. 
The normal human person has his psyche very much behind ; 
but it is still there as anturyamin, as the secret Inner Controller. 
And whatever the vagaries of the outer instruments or their 
slavery to the mode of Ignorance, in and through all that it is 
tliis Inner Guide that holds the rein and drives upward in 
the end. 

Thus naturally there appear gradations of the human 
[lersonality ; as the consciousness in the human being rises 
higher and higher, the psychic centre organises a higher and 
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higher — a richer, wider, deeper — ^personality. The first great 
conversion, the first turning of the human personality to a new 
mode of life and living, that is to say, living even externally 
according to the inner truth and reality, the first attempt at a 
conscious harmonisation of the psychic consciousness with its 
surface agents and vehicles, is what is known as spiritual initia- 
tion, This may happen and it does happen even when man 
lives in his normal mental consciousness. But there is the 
possibility of growth and evolution and transformation of per- 
sonality in higher and higher spiritual degrees through the 
upper reaches of the Higher Mind, the varying degrees of Over- 
mind and finally the Superrnind. These arc the spheres, the 
fields, even the continents of the personality, but the stulF, the 
substance of the personality, the inner nucleus of consciousness- 
lorce is formed, first, by the flaming aspiration, the upward 
chive within the developing and increasing psychic being itself, 
and, scccmdly, by the descentTo a greater and greater tlcgicc of 
the original Being from which it emanated. Fhc final coales- 
cence of the fully and integrally developed [xsychic being with 
the supreme splendour of its very source, the Jivatman, occurs in 
the Superrnind. When this happens the supramerual j)erso- 
nality becomes incarnate in the physical body: Mattel in the 
material plane is transformed into a radiant substance made of 
pure consciousness, the human personality becomes a living form 
ot the Divine. Thus the vs heel comes full circle: creation 
returns to the point from which it started but wdih an added 
significance, a new fulfilment. 

The mystery of rebirth in the evolution of the human 
personality is nothing but the mystery of the developing Psyche. 
At first this psyche or soul is truly a being “no bigger than tlie 
thumb” — it is the hardly audible “still small voice”. Ihe 
experiences of lifc^ — sweet or bitter, happy or tinhappy, ockkI oi 
bad, howsoever they may appear to the outward eye and [lercep- 
lion — all the dialectics of a terrestrial existence contribute to 
the growth and development of the psychic consciousness. Each 
span of life means a special degree or mode of growth necessitated 
by the inner demand and drive of the divine Individual seated 
wdthin the heart. The wdiolc end in view of this secret soul is 
to move alw^ays towards and be united again with its oversoul, 
its original and high archetype in the Divine Consciousness: the 
entire course of its earthly evolution is chalked and patterned 
by the exact need of its growth. Whatever happens in each 
particular life, all the currents of all the lives converge and 
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coalesce, and serve the psychic consciousness to swell in volume 
and intensity and be one with the Divine Consciousness. Or, in 
a different imagery, one can say that the multifarious experiences 
of various lives are as fuel to the Inner Fire — this Psychic Agni 
which is just a Spark or a thin tongue at the outset of the human 
evolutionary course ; but with the addition of fuel from life to 
life this Fire flames up, indeed, becomes ultimately a conflagra- 
tion that burns and purifies the entire outer vehicle and trans- 
forms it into radiant matter — fit receptacle, incarnation of the 
supernal laght. The mounting Fire (the consciousness-energy 
secreted in the earth-bound heart of Matter) linally Hares up, 
discloses itself in its full amplitude and calls and altratts into 
it the incandesent supramental Solar Spliere which is the type 
and pattern it has to embody and express. "Fhis is the marriage 
of Heaven and Earth, of which the mystics all over the earth in 
all ages spoke and sang — to which the Vedic Rishi refers when 
he declares Dyaur ine pita matd prthivhiyayn . 

The supramentalisation of the personality which means tlie 
periect divinisation of the personality, is yet not the final end 
of Nature’s inarch. Her path is endless, since she follows the 
tiail of infinity, f here are still higher modes of consciousness, 
or, if they cannot properly be called higher, other modes of 
consciousness that lie in waiting to be brought out and placed 
and establislu‘d in the front cjf terrestrial evolution. Onlv, 
snjnaiiientalisation means the definite crossing o\er from Igno- 
rance. from c^er^ trace and shadow of Ignorance, into the 
abiding and perennial Knowledge and Freedom. I'hence- 
lorwarcl the course of Nature’s evolution may be more of the 
kind of expression than ascension ; for, beyond the supermind 
it is very difficult to .speak of a higher or lower order of con- 
sciousness. Everything thcrc^after is in the full perfect light — 
the dilfcrencc comes in the mode or manner or stress ol expres- 
sion. However, that is a problem with which we arc not 
i mined iatcly concerned. 

We have spoken ol four lines of Descent in the evolution 
and organisation of c:onsciousnc.ss. There yet remains a fifth 
line. It is more occult. It is really the secret of secrets, the 
Supreme Secret. It is the descent of the Divine Himself. The 
Divine, the supreme Person himself descends, not indirectly 
through emanations, projections, partial or lesser formulations, 
f)ut directly in his own plenary self. He descends not as a 
di.scmbodied force acting as a general movement, possessing, 
at the most, other objc'cts and persons as its medium, or instni- 
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mcnt, but in an embodied form and in the fullness of his con- 
sciousness. " The Indian word for Divine Incarnation Avaldra 
literally means he who has descended. The Divine comes down 
himself as a terrestrial being, on this material plane of ours, in 
order to raise the terrestrial and material Nature to a new status 
in her evolutionary course — even as He incarnated as the Great 
Boar who, with his mighty tusk, liked a solid earth from out 
ol the waters of Deluge. It is his purpose to ellect an ascension 
ol consciousness, a transmutation of being, to establish a tiul\ 
New Order, a New Dharma, as it is termed {dhannasamsthU- 
[faudrthaya). On the human level, he appears as a human 
person — lor two purposes. First of all, he shows, by example, 
how the ascension, the transmutation is to he effected, how a 
normal human being can rise from a lower status ol conscious- 
ness to a higher one. The Divine is therefoie known as the 
Lortl of Yoga — for Yoga is the means and method by which one 
tonsciously ujdihs oneself, unites oneself with the Higher 
Reality. The embodied Divine is the ideal and pattern: he 
shows the path, himself walks the path and man lan follow, if 
he chooses. The Biblical conception of the Son of God — God 
made flesh — as the intermediary between tire human and the 
Divine, declaring ‘1 am the Way and tlie (hraT’, expresses a 
verv similar truth. T he Divine takes a bodv for another- 
occult — reason also. It is this: Mattel or terrestrial life cannot 
be changed, — changed radically, that is to say, tta}isforriied — bv 
the pure spiritual consciousness alone, lying above or within : 
also it is not sufficient to bring about only that much of change 
in terrestrial life which can be effected by the mere spiritual 
force acting in a general way. It looks as if the physical trans- 
formation which is what is meant by an ascension or emergence 
in the evolutionary gradient w^re possible only by a jihysical 
impact embodying and canalising the spiritual force: it is with 
his physical body that the Divine Incarnation seems to push 
and lift up physical Nature to a new and higher status. 

T he occult seers declare that we are today on the earth 
at such a crisis of evolution. Earth and Man and man’s earthly 
life need to be radically transfigured. The trouble and turbu- 
lence, the chaos and confusion that are now overwhelming this 
earth, indicate the acute tension before the release, the detente 
of a NEW MANIFESTATION. 
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The individual Self in the Philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo 


By Dr. K. C. Varaoachari, M.A., Ph.D. 


I 

The individual piobleni is the world problem. All enquiries 
into rc.'dity revohe round the status of the individual, the 
enquirer into the nature of reality who is a part and parcel of 
it. It is he who feels his bondage, and it is indeed he who seeks 
to suiuioLint it and all that it connotes or signifies. The nature 
of the indi\idual has itself been a real problem, for we find 
\ at ions explanations for his existence are given. The individual 
soul is said to be a part ^ol the material nature or a simulacrum 
of spiritual ego or leality; its cognitive natuie has been stated 
to bo due to an act idem of connexion with outer objects and not 
belonging to it as a sentience-point. Its substantiality has been 
quest i(^ned by souk* who tailed it but a congeries or constellation 
()l cognitions, feelings and desireful volitions rather than a 
cogiiizei ; its immoriality has been seriously assailed ; some have 
tailed it limited in tluration to the period of segmentation ol 
reality bv some indest i ibable but real adjuncts ; or to the period 
of veiling by Ma\a. rims the Mayavada and Bhaskara monists 
ha\e throughout denied eterfiity to the individual soul ; whilst 
the one gi anted reality to it during the period of its existence 
also, the other denied that too to it. Nyiiya Philosophy aflirmed 
its atomicity, a bare abstract spirituality bereft of consciousness 
when no objects are perceived or conuicted ; Buddhism denied 
its substantiality though it afTirmcd its real momentariness as a 
constellation, and |)leaded for the acceptance of an ever-recurring 
continuity of the originations of this constellation as a series. 
In all the above systems there is no clear-cut need for postulating 
the existence of the soul or individual self at all nor its efforts 
to arrive at sidvation.' 

The individual soul is a psychic fact. We cannot however 
find any reasons whatever for postulating its immortality as an 


' Vedanta Suira I. i. 4 (Sri Bhd^ya) 
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unchangeable spiritual entity, nor can we affirm its incarnations 
in matter in the theory of rebirths without any modification of 
its nature, as the theories of atomic abstract point-souls or 
monads or Mayavada or Buddhism affirm. There can be no 
theory of TCbirth without a theory of immortality of the indivi- 
dual soul, and the acceptance of rebirth in their systems is 
unwarranted. Whether it is the materialistic theory or the 
sLipercoriscient theory of a Changeless Being or the Nihilistic 
theory, we arri\e at one conclusion: “the ap|)arenl soul or 
spiritual individuality of the creature is not immortal in the 
sense of eterntiy, but has a beginning and an end in Time, is a 
creation by Maya or by Nature Force or cosmic Action out of 
the Inconscient or Superconscient, and is therefore impermanent 
in its existence. In all three, rebirth is either unnecessary or 
else illusory ; it is either the prolongation by repetition of an 
illusion, or it is an addition:;! revolving wheel among the many 
wheels of the complex machinery of the Becoming, or it is 
excluded since a single birth is all that tan be asked for by a 
conscious being lortuitously engendered as part of an inconscient 
creation." (The Life Dhhmr, Vol. II, p. (>90). 

It is only in the realistic (who were also iheisti(') schools 
of \^(?danta we ha\e the acceptance of the realitv and plurality 
of the individual souls, and their relationship to the One Divine 
Lord is not of such a kind as to involve at any time the abolition 
of the individuals. It is in laya, dissolution that they lose their 
activity so as to look as stones, inconscient, whilst in Liberation 
or tnukd their relationship is one of perfect illumination of 
consciousness, with the Divine as their inner self and Lord from 
which state of ecstatic oneness or unity there can be no fall. 
The theory of rebirth in the.se theorms is due to their bc;ginning- 
Ic^ss ignorance or anadi-fnavdha-karina, as a series ol experiences 
of pleasure and pain, sorrows and strivings which perfect the 
individual or imperil its ascent into the kinds of births that 
make their devotion to the Divine perfect and incorruptible. 
Fhe immortality of the individual souls is voucksafed here in so 
far as their innate spiritual natures persist undispersed into 
original atoms of matter at death but continue the voyage 
interrupted here on other planes or return here itself. The soul 
beginning undoubtedly with little consciousness-vision in the 
lowest stratum of existence gets its consciousness purified and 
perfertc*d or more properly enlarged till at the human level it is 
enabled to discriminate the real values of life from the false. 

Grmvth is predicated of the soul not indeed in the sense that 
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it becomes big or vast as it ascends in the scale of existence 
according to the size of its body as the Jainas said, but intensively 
and extensively in terms of the ambit of consciousness or more 
truly divya-jnana, superconsciousness till it becomes omniscient 
or omni pervasive. Even when occupying a body of matter this 
limit might be reachetl, for consciousness understood not as the 
human consciousness but as the highest consciousness identical 
with the Divine consciousness which knows no limitation at any 
time is eternally vast, illimitable, omniscient, omnipervasive, 
beneficent and puissant. 

In the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo immortality of the 
individual soul is accepted and therefore its rebirths are also 
accejited. The purpose of the individual atomic soul in trying 
to achieve its real nature of immortality in and through the 
process of rebirths into matter and other kmer forms of life is 
not explained as adequately as may be desired in the philosophies 
of realistic Vedanta. If Maya had been inexplicable in 
Mayavada, it is no less true of the Karma. The explanation 
that it is inexplicable because its origination is unknown will not 
fully satisfy the seeker after a real and valuable explanation. 
\Ve find in the philosophies of realisms too, Maya gets a place 
ii not as a deluding agent, at least as a power-concept or 
knowledge-concept. The creative act is one of Delight of 
lhahman or (iod. It cieation is a deluding operative or 
degrading action or punitive expedition, it cannot be the Divine’s 
action but of a Nero. It cannot be litd whether understood as 
the Grace of the Divine or as the Kridd of the Divine.^ 

According to Sri Aurobindo “the Universe is a self-creative 
process of the Supreme Reality whose presence makes spirit the 
substance of things, — all things are there as the spirit’s powers 
and means and forms of manifestation. An infinite existence, 
an infinite consciousness, an infinite force and will, an infinite 
delight of being is the Reality secret behind the appearances of 
the universe ; its divine Superraind or Gnosis has arranged the 
cosmic order, but arranged it indirectly through the three sub- 
ordinate and limiting terms of which we are conscious here, 
Mind, Life and Matter. The material universe is the lowest stage 
of a downward plunge of the manifestation, an involution of the 
manifested being of this triune Reality into an apparent 
nescience of itself, that which w^e now call the Inconscient ; but 
out of this nescience the evolution of that manifested being into 


’ cf. my Concept of Ltla- JTUIU. Vol. I. 1937. 
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a recovered self-awareness was fiom the very first inevitable. 
It was inevitable because that which is involved must evolve ; 
for it is not only there as an existence, a force hidden in its 
apparent opposite, and every such force must in its inmost nature 
be moved to find itself, to realise itself, to release itself into play, 
but it is the reality of that which conceals it, it is the self which 
the Nes( iencc has lost and which therefore it must be the whole 
secret meaning, the constant drift of its action to seek for and 
recover. It is through the conscious individual being that 
this recovery is possible ; it is in him that the evolving conscious- 
ness becomes organised and capable of awaking to its own 
Reality. The immense importance of the individual being, 
which increases as he rises in the scale, is the most remarkable 
and significant fact of a universe which started without con- 
sciousness and without individuality in an undifferentiated 
Nescience. This importance can only be justified if the Self as 
individual is no less real than the Self as cosmic Being or Spirit 
and both arc powers of the Eternal. It is only so that can be 
ex})lained the necessity for the grow^th of the individual and his 
discover)' of himself as a condition for the discovery of the cosmic 
self and consciousness and of the Supreme Reality. If wc 
adopt this solution, this is the first result, the reality of the 
persistent individual ; but from that first consequence the other 
result follows, that rebirth of some kind is no longer a possible 
machinery which tmiy or may not be accepted, it becomes a 
necessity, an inevitable outcome of the root nature of our exis- 
tence.'’ {ibid,, pp, 703-4) (italics mine). 

The above long extract is to put in clearest light the entire 
relevancy of the growth of the individual immortal soul from a 
concealed or veiled consciousness towards the superconscicru 
consciousness of the Divine shaping its immortality with its 
ascent in the Organic through reducing the impenetrable and 
refractory Jnconscient in a .scries of rebirths, llie individual 
soul’s delight it is, and not its karma, that mystifying force of 
bondage, beginningless and mechanical, that propels it to 
organize the Inconscient, plane by plane, and to integrate them 
in the single organism of his highest achievement — the Divine 
Body, f)ure, immortal too, a perfect instrument of its owm inner 
light, truth, delight and Consciousness-power. Thus the indi- 
vidual soul in its involution and evolution is undoubtedly 
persistent, not in an unreal manner nor in the manner of a 
fictitious stream nor is it helplessly caught up in the vice-grip of 
a terrible fate or karma or kismet or adrista, wheeled forward 
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and backward from one place of existence to another. In fact, 
the individual soul is a shaper of its own inner law of ascent and 
descent for the sake of enjoying that secret delight of its existence 
even when it is being overwhelmed by the tribulations of its 
ascending journey. It is, at first appearance, a coarse, selfish 
aggressive egoism placed in opposition to matter, struggling for 
survival, against it as well as against all that came to be with it. 
7’hus the philosophies that devote themselves exclusively to the 
realization of the Inner Transcendent Self or Atma or Brahman 
oi the Purusottama are forced to explain their togetherness, 
opposition, and their indivisible solidarity in respect of genus, 
race or vocation or aspiration or need, witli the other selves or 
souls which display the identical urge to transcend the limita- 
tions of environment, and seek to arrive at social harmony. It 
is therefore important to remember that the individual is not 
single but a multiplicity having within it the problems of unity 
and struggle and competition. In the modern world it is this 
aspect that is occupying a large portion of the tliought of 
thinking men. Not without justice. The problem of social 
harmoTiv and the individual freedom is not a simple calculus of 
gives and tajkes,'but a real question of discovery of the founda- 
tions of our life, materially, vitally and spiritually, which can 
be the basis of our future ends or purusarthds. A material or 
economic equality is indeed necessary for all, ecpially a viuil 
equality to w^ork and endeavour as well as the spiritual equality 
in respect of transtendent goals of religious and cultural and 
artistic things. These are not all. But yet without these the 
individual is no more than an abstraction, a ghost that is without 
any vestige of actuality. 


II 

1 here arc two ways of approach in metaphysics in rcsf)cct 
of the derivation of the social consciousness and the individual 
consciousness. The individual is derived from the homogeneous 
mass of Nature or the group of crowd as a gradual disruption of 
its unity through the unconscious focalisation of interests of each 
part. The purpose of this disruption into many may be con- 
ceivable for the sake of greater social development which is 
indeed for the sake of social unity ; such a unity impels its own 
sclf-divisioning into an infinite plurality. Such a thesis has to 
be accepted by all schools, whether they call this pluralization 
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real or unreal, tcmjX)rary or permanent. The One-many 
problem is thus the rock on which absolutisms and pheno- 
menalisms are wrecked. 

llie second way is to derive the social mass or homogeneity 
from the collections of individuals or the many through devices 
of absorption, subordination or subsumption, annihilation of uni- 
quenesses in each individual or reduction to uniformity through 
impositions of conformity to routine law, and logically to evolve 
a general idea (jdti) which is hypostati/ed into a real thing. The 
social unity or unification is achieved as the inner necessity of 
the individual plurality. All pluralists are forced to accord to 
plurality a unity or God or harmony of co-existence or order of 
str\ice so that they could be together in harmony without rift 
or divergent pulls, t hey too have to accept Unity or Oneness 
of the plurality whether they arc prepared lo call this real or 
unreal, temporary or permanent. 

In both these wavs there is inevitable the affirmation of 
evolution of the individual or the evolution of the social unity 
or Universe, the former involving the abolition of the society or 
mass uniformity or Nature in the raw, and the latter involving 
the abolition of the individual unicjuencsses. 

Sri Aurobindo finds that the truth of the Oneness is its 
eternal manyncss, expressed or unexpressed in the texture of 
experience, whilst the truth of the manyness lies in their oneness, 
an eternal and comj)el]ing oneness that sul)stands the divergent 
currents of life. Thus the individuals are not mere fragmenta- 
tions or portions, sundered apart, of the Divine, but arc charged 
intrinsically witli the nisus to unity, even whilst the social homo- 
geneity or Nature is impelled inconsciently to realise the infinite 
potentialities of manyness enfolded in it. 

“For the initiation of the evolutionary emergence from the 
inconscient w^orks out by two forces, a secret cosmic consciousness 
and an individual consciousness manifest on the surface. The 
secret cosmic consciousness remains secret and subliminal to the 
surface individual, it organises itself on the surface by the crea- 
tion of separate objects and beings. But while it organises the 
separate object anci the body and mind of the individual being, 
it creates also collective powers of consciousness which are large 
subjective formations of cosmic Nature ; but it does not provide 
for them an organised mind and body, it bases them on the group 
ol individuals, develops for them a group mind, a changing yet 
continuous group body.’' (ibid.^ pp. 606-7). 

These two movements are in the supramental Divine worked 
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out simultaneously from the realm of Nature or matter as a 
constant fulguration of its unity, and from the realm of souls as 
a constant effort at discovering the secret of unity. The soul’s 
apparent finitude is the cause or reason for its search after a 
larger and profoundcr synthesis, not indeed in terms of the 
Nature from which it has emerged, as its owning a body reveals 
to it, hut in terms of the spiritual Oneness interpenetrating 
all that exists. 

Thus the perfection of the natural world with its diversities 
diic to the individuating process within it that after all leads to 
the loundation of groups, and the perfection of the unifying 
impulse in souls due to their nisus to Unity or transcendence 
of their diflcrcnces, are what appear su[)crficially as two opposite 
movements of evolution. It should be clear also that \vc cannot 
speak of the involutive and evolutive movements in respect of 
these two processes, for both these are really evolutive in so far 
as they are registering progress by throwing up the unicpi * 
(li^ersitics of individuals on the one hand eciuipped with highly 
dcvel(;]ied organic bodies and revealing heights of consciousness 
and intelligences far su])erior to the inconscience or nescience, 
and on the other hand, the individuals are evolving types of 
social organi/ation trom the crudest of associative groups to the 
spiritual utopia of bhagavatas, souls forged in the fire Divine, 
lit within with the light Divine, free, joyous and true. Since 
these two movenu nts arc simultaneous or successive, “it follows 
that only as the individuals become more and more conscious 
(an the group-being also become more and more conscious; the 
growth of the individual is the indispensable means for the 
inner growth as distinguished from the outer force and expansh^n 
of the collective being. This indeed is the dual importance of 
the individual that it is through him that the cosmic spirit 
organises its collective units and makes them self-expressive and 
progressive and through him that it raises Nature from the 
Inconscience to the Superconscience and exalts it to meet the 
tiansccndcnt.’’ (ibid., p. 607). 

rhus the souls are in their highest development just the 
Divine in His manyness, upheld in the suprarnental unity of 
His Divine Oneness. They may be considered to be the infinite 
perfections of the Div ine upheld by the Supreme Perfection of 
His Self-Identity in all of them, which is their solid reality, 
benediction, wherefore He is the satyasya Salyam. The essential 
delight of His nature makes all these souls in their unique multi- 
plicity or individualities, seek that profound and ultimate and 
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everlasting plenitude of Delight that is of the Oneness. The 
seeking or searching or the divining of tliat Delight {Vanam, as the 
Kenopanisad puts it) is the nisus of the individual souls, because 
they diwscover that to be their integral need for undiluted happi- 
ness. It is that which necessitates their realization of the delight 
in the Oneness even as they have in some measure realised their 
delight in His manyncss. The One without the other ends in 
the realisation of an isolated and truly pathetic egoism or ego- 
ness, whilst the other alone stands in the gloom of Divine 
Solitariness, even as it has been described by the LIpanisads. The 
metaphysical truth that Sri Aurobindo has pointed out in his 
formulation of the Advaita is that the multiplicity involved in 
Matter and in progress can find its fulfilment only in and 
through the Divine Oneness, arid there its culmination does not 
mean annulment or liquidation or absorption but exaltation in 
the light, power, delight of the simultaneous experience of 
Oneness- Manyness, which are both eternal and eternally true of 
lire Supreme Being, 


in 

The sufferings of the individual souls arc the signs of their 
l^irth-throcs, not signs of imperfection and fruit ude as such, for 
indeed there arc no essential or intrinsic imperfections, but of the 
|)ropclling inward need or drive to arrive at the formula of unity 
with the rest. One has to individualise oneself ere one can socia- 
lise oneself completely. Ihis dual movement is always present. 

The indi\idual soul is a concentration of the Total All so that it 
might in return arrive at the fullest diffusion of the Total All 
in and through its secret unity within it. We can undeisiand 
thus the soul’s voyage through material {sic) forms of matter, life 
and mind and overmind, so as to emerge as the patent one .of 
tlie Many gathering within itself fully all the knowledge and 
delight inherent in the Total All as its essential amsa, or organ, 
through a series of rebirths, not meaningless rounds alone nor 
regressive rebirths cf)mpclled by the inexplicable Maya or Karma 
or Avidya. The fulfilment of the Universe is in the growing 
personality of the individual as a superconscious One of the 
Divine One in His eternal manyness, unique significant vibhuti ; 
fulfilling some supreme delight of His in the terrestrial move- 
ment or lild. Rebirth need not at all times be a sign of deca- 
dence or descent into a lower form — ^a torture of dwelling in the 
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wombs of imperfect creatures ; it might as well be a deepening 
sense of oneness with Matter which is also spiritual, endowed 
with its riches of change and modifications, and convertibility. 
The birth of a soul in matter or material or vital form is, as it 
were, a sign of matter’s essential transformability or transmuta- 
bility. It is a secret of evolution of the individual’s immortal 
pursuit ; it is not a sign of failure but a sign of integrative action 
brought about by processes of compensations and accelerations 
and retardations of some parts at the expense of other parts till 
in the long run, there emerges a full-blown integral personality 
that does not act in subordination to matter but controls and 
shapes it and exhibits its own true spiritual nature and thus 
achieves delight for itself in terms of its own being. 

I'hus whether it is the breaking up of social organizations 
or of individuals, there emerge constantly recurrences or rebirths 
of these social forms and individuals till the equation of the 
social [)erfection and individual integral perfection is realised 
in all levels of true spiritual being. 

rhe relationship between the individual and the society 
appears at first look to be one of part and whole. I hc society 
is seeking its fulfilment in and through the individuals even as 
the fulfilment of the individuals is affirmed to consist in the 
fullest realisation of Sexiety. The anganghbhava (whole and 
jxirt relation) or d(\sa-sest (dependent-principal relation) between 
the society and the individual is the highest that ftumanisni has 
been able to offer as a consolation to the distraught world. Of 
course from the standpoint of the idealistic metaphysics the 
reality of the individual is only the society or the Absolute. 
Pluralistic idealism has in modern years affirmed that the indivi- 
dual has a uniqueness that is to be considered to be at its highest 
in harmony with the uniquenesses of other souls or personalities. 
The aim, of philosophy is to present in clearest light the nature 
of the fundamental harmony that subsists betwxen the souls. 
This harmony is something inherent in the very existence of 
the multiplicity but it is also necessary to make it conscious or 
superconscious in the individuals composing the society. 
Leibnitz affirmed a kind of ascent and descent of souls in the 
wheel of progress, but it was a kind of mechanical procession 
having in essence no necessity towards integral revelation of a 
full-blown personality. The monadus monadum was also in 
constant peril of losing its primacy to its successors, in the chain 
of process. The organistic view, on the other hand, affirms the 
evolution of the individual from the simple mechanical structure 
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o[ the protoplasm to the highly diversified human organism 
characterised by mind, vital life and material organisation. The 
social life typical, of the animal herds and cell-life such as the 
bee hive or ant-colony, is one in which the unity is organic, for 
a loss of its central life, or member in the Queen Bee or Ant 
involves a total disruption of the entire colony. The earlier 
organisations of the human being dominated by the leadership 
of a King or Tyrant {born, not made) were very similar to the 
above \ italistic organisations and in this respect there i^ a, lot 
of truth in the contention that the State is aii Organism whose 
soul or Ihe King or Tyrant or Dictator. I'his however 
is a condition that has not seen the emergence of individuals 
qua individuals. If in the words of M. Bergson* we consider the 
first dc\clopment to be one moment of the dialectical frenzy, the 
exhaustion of this entails the second development of the indivi- 
dual effort at recovering his freedom that was inevitably and 
forcibly suppressed and sto[)pcd by the first. Tlu* specific des- 
criptions of the twofold fren/y by M. Bergson do not bring out 
the met'iphysical basis for the diversifications of functions in the 
organism or their unification or synthesis or integration in ihc 
light of the intuitive or supramental. in the individuals nor, for 
the matter of that, in the society developing its moral and 
religious life. In this respect he follows his own original thesis 
of instinct versus intellect, to explain the twofold frenzy of 
individual struggle after freedom from conformity to society and 
the scK:ial struggle for establishing uniformity and discipline in 
the lives of its^membeis. In Sri Aurobindo’s thesis, however, we 
have a clear enunciation of the metaphysical reality of the society 
as well as the integrity of the individuals through his unique 
thesis of eternal oneness in the eternal multiplicity, whether it 
be of the organism or the society, planes or powers, individuals 
or the Deity. It is this metaphysical basis that makes multipli- 
city seek the freedom for its many individuals even as the 
individuals are imj^ellcd towards some sort of unity wherein lies 
their stiength. I'he two moments in the history of growth of 
individual freedom in society and achievement of social solidarity 
are, even when in frenzied movement, explained by his thesis. 

I'he individual soul truly grows into a universal being, that 
is, a being having universal responsiveness and love and value 
for all, even as the universal Being is enabled to manifest itself 
in and through each of the individuals. The mystical conscious- 

‘ Two Sources of Moiality and Religion, p. 256 f. 
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ness which is the pioneering spirit ever after adventure into 
planes and spaces beyond the intellect, according to M. Bergson, 
seeks to evolve into the universal consciousness by a leap or a 
burst into the same through concentration, not indeed of its 
consciousness nor by a surrender lo the Di\'ine All, but by the 
strength of its vital impulse {elan vital). This explanation does 
scant justice to the fundamenuil uniqueness of each soul and the 
continuity of evolution, as it aims at the abolition of the true 
individuality, in the expanse of Mind-energy of the intuitive 
level. It forgets that the mystics are realists and are unique 
personalities who, inspite of their unhersal outlook -and dis- 
interested activity, are strong personalities. On the other hand, 
according to Sri Aurobindo, the individual is a real one of the 
et(‘rnal mukii)li(:ity of the Divine, mounting or ascending the 
evolutional y lungs by rejecting the lowxT with the help of the 
Divine, so that ultimately the lower may be orientated or 
transmuted so as to express more and more fully the higher 
and highest planes of the individual soul, which indeed is a 
Divine personality. 

lluis the individual in the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo 
does not ha\c merely a temporary existence nor is it a term in 
the phenomenal creation due to the oj)eration of a Maya or 
upddhi ; on the other hand, it can be a portion, amsa, a ray, or 
organ of the Divine, il by these terms we understand an integral 
oneness of the vSoul with the Divine One in every respect as one 
of the eternal multiplicity. 1 hus it is that the individual soul is 
capable of realising the supreme formula of its identity with 
the Divine of Brahman in a real manner through a real evolu- 
tion and a real surrender to the Divine wdiich it apprehends to 
be its complementary and not a counter-reality. 

T he doctrine of limitational manifestation of Bhaskara has 
no place in the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo for the individual 
is in no sense a gross perversion or segmentation of the seamless 
garment of Reality. The Brahman is indivisible and the limita- 
tion, even when real, cannot limit really. Nor is the fulgura- 
tional theory of Yadava Prakasa any more in place, for the 
reason that Matter, souls and Isvara cannot have the nisus or 
effort to recover their liberation. There can be no endeavour 
or aspiration in the souls nor in the inconscient matter towards 
the achievement of the evolutionary culmination in the Trans- 
cendent vision of the One-many Unity. . The Isvara^is less than 
the All. Further, in both these systems the individual soul is 
impermanent. The bhcddbheda or identity-difference theories 
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suffer usually from the defect of postulating identity and 
difference between the Divine One and the individual many 
and the multiplicity of Nature simiillaneously and unlimitedly^ 
that is to say, without reference to space and time or causality. 
In the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, on the other hand, the 
Original Nature of the Divine as an eternal oneness in eternal 
multiplicity rescues it from the attacks directed against the 
former schools. The One is eternally manifested in or 
motivating the many, w'hilst the many are manifesting or 
yearning to manifest the Oneness in the forms of harmony, 
organisation, unity oi union of themselves. The many and the 
One are the one same Divine. The descent into matter, life, 
mind, ovennind and the triple superminds above, as also the 
ascent worked out in terms of these seven planes by the eternal 
multiplicity of His nature does not entail the loss of the soul’s 
nature as consciousness-delight — Ciddnanda-st)ai upa. On the 
contrary, this CAddnanda it is that is the informing principle in 
these planes which shapes the ascent of matter and the other 
succeeding grades of evolution to their owai fullest possibilities 
as all great art reveals. 

It may be asked with appropriateness wffiethcr this eternal 
multiplicity cannot be considered to be ‘a body’ (sanra) of the 
Divine, a thing or entity that is al)solutely existing for the sake 
of the Divine being supported and controlled and enjoyed by 
Him, whilst it is that which lives and moves and has its being 
in Him.' 1 he view of Sri Aurobindo docs not envisage this 
thesis of Ran^antija except indirectly. The many may be con- 
sidered to be the body of the One but what is likely to be missed 
by the sarha-Uirirhbhriva even when it is considered to l)e 
aprathaksuldha, inseparable or eternal, is that there is the aflirma- 
tion of the sold as a Hariri in re.spcct of its body whilst it has to 
be or play the role of the sarlra in respect of the Divine simul- 
taneously for the purposes of an identical act. The individual 
soul then will become a passive or receptive conduit of the 
Infinite’s Purposes. If we accept this we will be forced to accept 
OI at least arc open to a possible objection that the individual 
soul can be i educed to the status of a sheath of the Atma {jndna- 
maya kosa, for example, as in Advaita), and this^^is certainly not 
what the eternal multiplicity is. It is true that Ramanuja w^as 
against this type of identification of the jlva or soul with a koia 


* ^rl Bhasya ; yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvalmana svartlie niyantum 
dliaravitum ca .Aakyam yacchesataika svarupara ca tat tasya Sarirain. (II. i. 9). 
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and his definition of the sarira does not lend itself to this inter- 
pretation. 

If again wc accept the Divine is resident in the heart of 
every self in the literal sense we shall have a dyarchy or dual 
government of the individual organism however harmonious 
their relationship might be through the willing and consecrated 
surrender of the individual soul to the Divine. Ramanuja saw 
clearly this possibility but it was inevitable in the ascent, as also 
in intimate union, to dislodge or absorb the individual into the 
One Divine.^ The highest consciousness at which he arrived 
was the experience of love that means co-existence samanadhi- 
karanya in mystical consciousness. 

In the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo since the individual 
souls arc not impermanent, and are not sheaths but real eternal 
many of the Divine, and cannot be at any time merged or 
absorbed into the One except in the sense of being withdrawn 
into the potential condition (suksmdvasthd), their freedom or 
liberation is the freedom in the One. This mukli is something 
that enriches the soul or (he self and is different from the causal 
(ondition of potential existence, the inchoate homogeneity. The 
liberated condition in Sri Aurobindo’s philr)sophy is one rich 
integral omniplanal perfection lit with the experience of Seer- 
ship. This is due to the evolutionary ascent of delight culmi- 
nating in the double experience of multiplicity and oneness 
simultaneously. Such an experience is impossible in the 
mechanical disj)cnsaiion of dechddana or veilings or limitations, 
for according to the systems of Mdyd and others, liberation is 
indistinguishable from laya, cosmic withdrawal, or when indivi- 
dually applied, niwdna, cessation. Ramanuja saw clearly this 
truth even as Sri Aurobindo has. The evolutionary theory of 
Sri Aurobindo however grants to the eternal multiplicity of the 
Divine a possibility of the Vision of ultimate transformation and 
attainment of all that exists in the One Atman, in and through 
Itself. Thus the radical affirmation of the oneness of the 
individual soul with the Divine is rendered possible. Such a 
unity-experience is impossible without the Divine being that in 
its multiplicity. The individual soul is in any case not 
originated nor annulled ; it is a real individual, finite in so far 
as it is the many, but it is not because of that imperfect, 


* The defect of Kalpariii-gauiavam or mnltiplicalion of categories in 
violation of the principle of the Occam’s razor is refuted by orthodox logicians 
ill cases where tlic 6ruti or ^iabda-pranianani sanctions or affirms more cate- 
gories in violation of the intellectual principle. 
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incapable of developing or evolving in process into the divine 
Nature. It is not the All though it is the All in its manyncss. 
"J lie Di\ ine One in His totality is more than all the multiplicity 
put together, for He is not a c(>ilcgc of souls nor a community 
of persons however e\(dved, perfected and harmonised in Divine 
Unity, llic Transcendent transcends every height and group. 


IV 

The individual soul or self or personality that we have so far 
described as one of the eternal multiplicity of the Divine, is not 
a bare point of consciousness, cpialitiless and contentless nor a 
false embodied creature ^vhosc one business it is to get rid of its 
imperfect and false body at the earliest possible moment nor is 
it a windowless monad incapable of becoming a master of the 
universe of matter, life and mind except impermancntly and 
uncertainly, condemned to an eternal chain of successions in 
Ignorance or ever at the grim mercy and pleasure of the Incoii' 
scient Prakrti. If this be not the destiny of the individual, anrl 
if his continuous commerce with Inconscience, \ital ar\d mental 
and ovcrmciital planes b> means of his continuous births in 
them have meaning and value to his own siiperl) destiny, that is 
to say, if he does indeed become enriched in every manner in 
every plane through an intimate and intcrif)r knowledge of these 
in his own widest actuality of terrestrial experience, then the 
individual is a unique personality manifesting divine life and 
perfection and eternity here and now, even in the body of 
matter, life, mind and overmind transformed in the Divine Light 
and Knowledge for the sake of the Delight. 'The true sense of 
immortality on all levels is attained since it no longer means 
mere persistence in or amid changes and stripping off of the 
sheaths which had covered the inner nature of the spiritual 
being. Arnrlatva is worked out possibly in terms of Anarulalvn 
of Oneness of the multiplicity of the Divine, and not through 
descent into and ascent from Ignorance and Inconscience. 

I’hc destiny ol the human individual is not to attain after 
death a transcendental or divine body {aprahrtaAarlra) or to 
achieve a mergence or Divine Oneness after such a donning of 
the eternal luminous body, but even here to feel the Divine in 
oneself in His Oneness as also in His eternal multiplicity, and 
because of that presence undergo the changes in nature which 
are yerily the formation of the aprakrta-divya-sarira. This is 
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the significant possibility of the indwellingness of the Supreme 
Divine 'superiorly' in the individual through a radical surrender 
and prayer to Him. The Jivan-mukta ideal is reinforced by the 
siddha-ideal, for it is not the jlvan-mukta of the Advaita Vedanta 
that we arrive at but a more integral realisation of the Divine 
Personality in the individual. This is so much the case that the 
final movetuciii of the Total Liberation of all individuals, if 
indeed that should happen, will be such that the eternal multi- 
plicity is to remain a multiplicity of perfect unique personalities 
of the Divine and would on no account become liquidated in 
the Oneness of the Divine on the principle of ‘Identity of indis- 
cernables* of Leibnitz. 

Certain ^Veslcrn philosophers of the pluralistic school have 
canvassed the possibility of the ultimate society of such indivi- 
duals being a-rcligious, a theistic, a-moral and anarchistic. Some 
tliinkers other than these have beheld the fiiird emergence of a 
society to consist of children of God in a Heaven, blissfully 
enjoying the governance of God, the father, without being 
assailed by the forces of Evil which presumably have been per- 
mitted by the Divine to work a purgatory for the religious and 
a hell for the rest on Earth. Some theologians have hoped that 
after the attainment of salvation abandoning their bodies the 
freed souls would enjoy continuously the beatific glory, beauty 
and ecsiacies of union, even as the eternally freed souls {nitya- 
niulitas) of the Divine Godhead do. These thinkers envisage a 
community characterised by equality as between these freed 
souls, by ireedom for each soul to manifest itself fully super- 
consciously and by a sense of fullness in stature, communion of 
love and delight. 

Thus whether we have tlic political utopia of ‘ingenuous 
philosophers outside history’ or the theological utopias outside 
the temporal sojourn on this refractory planet, the fulfilment 
of the Divine consummation of integral all-sided existence is 
beyond the possibilities of the soul. In the Philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo, on the other hand, the ideal of human unity is 
fashioned in the Superconscient life of each individual who has 
ascended and thereby fulfilled the mission set before himself at 
the beginning of the creature adventure to realise the divine 
pattern of his unique evolution of the Total All in the Divine, 
in His eternal multiplicity. The individual indeed becomes a 
buddha and a siddha, not in the sense of having attained to a 
state of vmjarui nor yet in the sense of possessing occult powers, 
but in the sense of fulfilling the Divine Eternity, Truth, Delight 
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and Reality in terms of the Divine Knowledge or Gnosis. In 
that supreme consummation there is purnatva, fullness in the 
individual as it is in the Divine, constantly renewing the Divine 
activity of bliss and love and varied infinities of relationships, 
none of which limit to detriment, frustrate to annihilation or 
force into neurosis or veil to bind. Every individual personality 
of the Divine in his fullest vision perceives all as the play of 
the Divine and himself as the exponent of unique beauties and 
creative mdyds of the Divine. 

The mechanical theocratic government is not at all the 
truth of the Divine World Order, nor can it be the ideal of the 
gnostic individual. Nor is it the materialistic view of reality 
that develops into a type of communistic or fascistic or imperia- 
listic competitive nostrums which promise all individual 
development, social harmony and efficient government. The 
constant peril under which our humanity lies is the peril of its 
own regression, due to excessive and ill-balanced application of 
the principles of government at the back of the above three 
kinds of State. Unless mankind is changed fundamentally 
inwardly, the individual who has been a child of the material 
evolution and vital aspiration will not be secure even in the 
humanity to which he has ascended. Mere rationalism or 
intellectualism has indeed been helpful and yet it has not been 
able to see the essential structure or shape of the evolutionary 
process. A pseudo-mystical religion or pseudo-religious mysti- 
cism may lead to the attainment on the part of one or more 
individuals to the top-point of human evolution but a funda- 
mental change is impossible without the help of an education 
based on the essential reality of the Divine Evolutionism that 
is being worked out in terms of the conflict between the 
individual’s freedom and social unity. 

The divine nature must be achieved, and it can only be 
achieved with the help of the Divine in each individual 
{antarydmin) who can and does perform the transformation and 
transvaluation of the individual’s life at the conscious and willing 
surrender of the individual to Him of all his firm attachments 
to material, vital and mental assets. The Divine does not 
demand of the individual the surrender of his social life nor 
even the love that beautifies his ugly sufferings ; what is 
demanded of him is the abnegation of all ways of material, vital 
and mental approach to them. A divine approach is all that is 
needed, and this cannot happen except through total surrender 
in freedom or through total self-giving. Without an intelligent 
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understanding of the divine situation and divine need, not all 
the rationalistic hopes of humanists will avail. A complete 
unification of society or rather the foundation of real society 
involves the recognition that the Divine is the Society of perfect 
individuals in His eternal manyness in terms of process of IHd, 
whilst His own eternal Oneness performs the office of the Divine 
Ruler — Niyantd. Both are real and both are to be realised by 
the striving soul if an integral realisation should hapj)en. 

I'he theory of classless society adverted to by many socialists 
and religious men, is when considered in the context of the 
highest evolution a matter of no great consequence, for in that 
state there can l)e nothing exploited or no one exploitable. An 
infinite diversity of functions will always remain which may 
however cast no shadow on the faces of others. Is it so strange 
then that in ancient Indian mythology its Gods have no shadows? 

Sri Aurobindo’s interest, and his main and abiding concern 
in all that he has given us, is in the future of the human indivi- 
dual, his race, and his prospects. In the Divine Life, Divine 
Race and Divine Unity he sees the secret founts of aspiration 
of man so far. His meridian or culmination is all that can make 
man yield his lower treasures, not once for all but only for a 
time, so that attaining he could descend to transform or even in 
ascending transform his world and society and relationships in 
the pattern of tran.scending delights. 

sff SFHrf 
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till one greater Man 

Restore us and regain the blissful seat 

— Milton. 

0 Heaven’s Unborn, incarnate on this earth, 
Immortal Bliss, crowning our mortal birth. 

To thee we offer heart’s obeisance, 

Dim sparks of thy sun-haloed radiance I 

Cast from our ancient heritage, we arc 
Wandering from deep to deep like a lost star: 

A life of inner loneliness we lead, 

In our bosom shines the slumbering s[)irit-seed. 

Our dreams aie born of Tinic’s ephemeral breath. 
Our hopes, pursued by shadow-wings of death ; 
Pale like a waning moon, they leave behind 
A trail across the azure of the mind. 

Always we move on, spurred by a blind will 

1 o live ; dumb tools of the invisible 
Forces of Nature, we destroy or build, 

Our vi^on by the hands of Fate is sealed. 

Fo lead us back to our home of felicity 
We have prayed through longing centuries to thee 
At last thou hast come. O omnipQtent^ Grace, 
And worn by thy God-love a human face! 

O Heaven's Unborn, incarnate on this earth, 
Immortal Bliss, crowning our mortal ' birth, 

To thee we offer heart’s obeisance 
Dim sparks of thy Sun-haloed radiance! 

Nirodbaran 
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Particularly at this time, when the world is engaged in a 
catastrophic struggle and nearer home too, when wc have had 
conflict on many hands, is the problem o£ human life most 
irresistibly forced upon us. We find men dying by the million 
and conflict ruthlessly carried to each civilian home. We feel 
terribly shaken and ask oui selves in relative desperation, is that 
the end and goal of our life? Our hearths and homes are razed 
t ) ihe giound by the sweep of a devastating war and we ask, is 
that the fate oi the values which we have always sought to realise 
and conserve? Wc do not seem to have time for art, literature 
and philosophy and we inquire, what do wc really live for? Men 
go to the batlleficlds. fight bravely for nation, country and great 
ideals, and if tliey return, they not infrequently become crazy 
and insane. We are hon ified at the sight of them, and exclaim, 
this is worse than death! 

The conflict as it is going on to-day is tremendous and 
proportionately great is the demand for a resolution of it. The 
war-weary world is looking forward to peace and we are already 
considering problems of the post-war reconstruction. It appears 
an almost radical revaluation of social and political values will 
take place. A new world seems to be on the anvil and taking 
shape, as it were. We feel surprised and slightly reassured by 
the feeling that perhaps wc needed the terrible shock of such 
an unheard-of war to awaken us to a new sense of values. For 
the new construction that seems to be slowly arising perhaps all 
this destruction was necessary. 

Sri Aurobindo has a unique perception of the realities of 
the war situation. Behind the array of fighting peoples and 
countries, on this side or that, he sees great world or cosmic 
forces in conflict. These forces are, to him, related to the 
evolutionary destiny of man. He not long ago wnrote in a 
communication to a disciple saying “It is a struggle for an ideal 
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that has to establish itself in the life of humanity, for a truth 
that has yet to realise itself fully and against a darkness and 
falsehood that are trying to overwhelm the earth and mankind 
in the immediate future. It is the forces behind the battle that 
liave to be seen and not this or that superficial circumstance.” 

Evidently a great issue is at stake. But the conventional 
man is too much engrossed in his immediate needs lo find time 
and interest for a reflection on life and its issue. The problem 
of life is a j^ersistent ]>roblera of the philosophical mind and we 
ever ask its meaning under the changing vicissitudes of history. 
For the reflective person it is a question as much for the peace 
time as for the war situation. Human life in the individual as 
in society perpetually bristles up with unsolved problems 
and a thinker is powerfully struck by them and he cannot 
help asking what is the true meaning of life. But the radicalism 
of a w^ar like the present may serve to shake the conventional 
self-complacency of even an average man and force him to think 
about life, its seekings and their validity, even as Arjun had to 
wait for a situation of the Kurukshetra battlefield to become 
self-conscious about life and its meaning. But for the vast hordes 
that had collected there even that emergency had become in 
some sense conventionalised so as to lose its value as a particularly 
sharp stimulas to set them thinking. I’he same is virtually 
happening to most of us now, who do not feel the war as the 
grave cultural crisis that it really is. But it is interesting to 
recall an observation of Sir Francis Younghusband, the famous 
author, who, while reporting about the rigours of war froiii 
his own experience of A.R.P. work in London, states that 
this great ordeal “has turned men’s minds to God”. What 
abiding value, we should like to ask, does man clutch at 
when all others seem to fail him? The Upanishadic seeker had 
in the world history a most remarkable daringness and tqnacity 
in asking for the truth of his own self and the universal being. 
What is Atman} What is Brahman} How is imihortality to 
be attained? and what reality belongs to the world? are the 
questions which powerfully agitated his mind. He seems to 
have had a clear perception of their abiding worth and. would 
not be deterred by any rival consideration of wealth and power 
from insistently asking for the meanings of those values. He 
has evidently a clear sense of the inadequacy of the ordinary 
life and its ideals and therefore seeks goals which are worth 
realising for their own sake. The Upanishadic literature depicts 
incident after incident of the most inspiring kind where the 
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Jijndsu reveals a supreme grandeur of the soul, already possessed 
by him, in clearly appreciating the limitedness of our usual 
pursuits of wealth, honour, name and position and persistently 
asks of the Guru to initiate him into the knowledge of the Atman 
and the Brahman. The seeker is not satisfied with anything 
but the very highest. Our ordinary ambitions are, indeed, 
petty. The Upanishadic seeker asks for THAT after attaining 
which all is attained and no further craving is left for getting 
this or that. He wants such knowledge as will light up the 
mystery of the whole existence. He wants a joy and satisfaction, 
which is complete and final. In this world of ours, he seeks the 
very fullness of being, joy and knowledge. Nothing short of a com- 
pletely perfected life, entirely freed from its sense of inadequacy 
and limitedness, will really satisfy him. The modern man with 
his long practical preoccupation will demur at such ideology 
and will protestingly exclaim, that is all theoretical. After all 
a perfect life can have reality only in the imagination of man. 
The actual life is too imperfect and has to be like that. But 
this is too unfortunate. When we refuse to see the essential 
[iotentialities of our life, we can surely have no seeking for the 
realisation of them. 

Sri Aurobindo reaffirms in a most vivid manner the reality 
of the Upanishadic seeking and that constitutes a striking con- 
tribution to our modern notions about life. In fact, he goes 
very much beyond all former spirituality in declaring that it is 
possible for man in this terrestrial life, and in this physical body, 
to attain complete Divinity, The world is not to be necessarily 
rejected for rising to the spiritual status. The whole world and 
society must be spiritualised. There is certainly nothing essen- 
tially evil about the world and the body. This is the vision 
of life that Sri Aurobindo sets about realising in perfect serious- 
ness through his discipline of Yoga, which is the instrument for 
effecting the transformation from the present imperfect human 
nature to perfected Divine Nature. The whole truth of ‘a 
kingdom of heaven on earth* is the objective and its attainability 
a definite possibility. In fact, says Sri Aurobindo, that is the 
inevitable evolutional destiny of man and that stage is coming 
sooner rather than later. But our minds usually turn away from 
great ideals. They seem to us t(K> distantly placed and we 
refuse to set ourselves even in the right attitude towards our 
final goal. Our very disbelief in our perfected happiness 
becomes our most serious handicap. Sri Aurobindo*s own words 
on this subject are most heartening and elevating. “To know, 
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possess and be the divine being in an animal and egoistic con- 
sciousness, to convert our twilit or obscure physical mentality 
into the plenary suprarnental illumination, to build peace and 
a self-existent bliss where there is only a stress of transitory 
satisfactions besieged by physical pain and emotional suffering, 
to establish an infinite freedom in a world which presents itself 
as a group of mechanical necessities, to discover and realise the 
immortal life in a body subjected to death and constant mutation 
— this is offered to us as the manifestation of God in Matter and 
the goal of Nature in her tenestrial evolution.”* Further “if it 
be true that Spirit is involved in matter and apparent Nature 
is secret God, then the manifestation of the divine in himself 
and the realisation of God within and without are the highest 
and most legitimate aims possible to man upon earth.”® The 
realisation of God within and without is not only the most 
legitimate aim for man, but also the necessary consequence of 
the process of evolution. As man succeeded the animal, so will 
he be followed by the superman, who will possess and manifest 
the higher divine consciousness in him. The implications of a 
harmonised consciousness arc inherent in the division and conflict 
of human consciousness. This higher consciousness, according to 
Sri Aurobindo, has to come even a>. a necessity of evolution, 
through nature’s unconscious yoga, bld^^man the possibility of 
conscious y(3ga am greatly expedite the realisation of that ideal. 

Here is evidently a message of tremendous hope, of all the 
hope of life ^nd joy to man. It is assured he can virtually 
become a god, a being with a consciousness of full knowledge, 
joy and power. But the convention sits tight on our minds, the 
routine is inviolable and we find it awfully straining to think 
for ourselves. Psychologically a problem is said to arise when 
we are beset with a difficulty. And it is a situation of difficulty, 
which makes us think, so as to overcome it. A consciousness of 
the problem of life implies a sense for the essential issue and 
difficulty of life. 

But is there a difficulty involved in human life? For the 
layman there are difficulties enough in life. There is frustration, 
deprivation, disease and death. But he accepts them as necessary 
incidents of life, grumbles awhile and then forgets them. His 
life psychologically consists in the first instance of a number of 
instinctive propensities such as hunger, sex etc. and then the 

* The Life Divine, Vol. I, p 2. 
pp. 5-6. 
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civilised life of society modifies these and creates in him some 
fresh susceptibilities for reputation, prestige, a moral and reli- 
gious life and a lot more as represented in the customs and 
manners of the society. But his life is no harmonious whole. 
He thirsts for many ‘goods* and satisfactions and strikes amongst 
them a working adjustment. Some money and wealth, some 
position and prestige and some religion and morals. That makes 
[lis scheme of life and in spite of its difficulties he dares not 
depart from it, because that commands the general social 
approval. That scheme, on the whole, works until life gets 
confronted with an unheard-of situation where convention itself 
fails to afford guidance. 

I'his average life of man possesses a compromise sort of 
philosophy of its own. A vision of a single ultimate purpose, 
giving meaning to the individual acts of life, is absolutely lacking. 
Instead a pluiality of goals which may and do conflict with one 
another i§ implicitly accepted. The social form is the highest 
ideal and the immediate needs the effective stim.uli. Man thus, 
though having the capacity of looking before and after, largely 
lives in the present moment. It is with reference to such a life 
that Wordsworth’s line “Getting and spending we lay waste 
our powers” has its special force and validity. 

Tile man awake^ed^io an. independent curiosity regarding 
life will naturally act ^fferently. The difficulties of it compel 
a deep thinking on the true meanings of life. Such a man finds 
hiinsell driven from problem to problem until he feels he has 
to find an answer to the question, what is ultimately real? A 
conception of reality then, he expects, will give the true meaning 
of human life. He will perhaps in that moment realise the 
force of Tennyson’s affirmation that to understand one petal of 
a flower one must know man, nature and God. Very much more 
must one understand nature and God and the whole reality to 
comprehend the meanings of human life. 

Now what is the difficulty or the problem presented by man 
rather from the point of view of comprehensive reality? The 
question is, what is exactly the place that man occupies in reality 
or the relation he bears to the other terms of existence, viz. 
nature and God. Is man a product of nature with no higher 
destiny than that of the matter, out of which he has been 
fashioned, as says, e.g., materialism. Or is nature too a manifes- 
tation of a universal consciousness so that man, though evolved 
by nature, contains a concealed or involved Divinity in him, to 
rise to which may be his real destiny? That is what the various 
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religious beliefs, more or less, affirm, as also the philosophical 
doctrine known as spiritualism or idealism. This is how the 
metaphysical problem of human life really arises. 

But for one not metaphysically inclined life may become a 
pressing question altogether in an empirical way. A Gotama, 
for example, lost the conventional self-complacency of life 
through an experience of a siqjt man, a dying man and so on. 
Life became unbearable to him, inspite of the evident comforts 
of a prince s life and he preferred hunger and cold and untold 
suffering, but he could have no peace without the realisation 
of the true meaning of life. Many are roused to the problem ^ 
of life through the death of a near one. And there are surely 
some intellectually inclined, who observe life and find tremen- 
dous contradictions and unexplained points in it and thus 
become seriously engaged in an inquiry as to the meaning of 
life. There are also cases of not a few who were awakened to 
a seeking of true living by some very simple incident. 

Evidently perhaps no particular kind or kinds of experiences 
are necessary for a man to become conscious of the deeper 
potentialities of his life. Given certain general psychological 
conditions, an individual will very likely be struck by a higher 
possibility of life. Anything that intensifies his sense of inade- 
quacy of the conventional life and its pursuit will evidently 
prepare the ground for the growth of a deeper seeking. Not 
without purpose then has spiritual teaching, at [he. outset,, 
sought to emphasise the unreality of our ordinary so^fcil living 
of conventional pursuits. But a man will further require some 
curiosity and courage to search for another meaning of life. 
We suffer from life, groan under the wcigfu of its difficulties, 
still ordinarily lack the courage to seriously ask for a fresh 
orientation of it. We accept the conventional solutions of our 
trouble and believe that none better really exist. 

But history shows that, at times, when a great spiritual 
personality existed, who in his life demonstrated as it were, the 
joys and beauties of a higher life, the general people were more 
easily roused to a consciousness of inadequacy of the present life 
and a seeking for a truer life. The touch of a great Master is a 
more potent force in spiritual life than the ordinarily recognised 
influence of an example. 

In recent times psycho-therapy and psycho-analysis have 
served to draw the scientific attention to the problem of human 
life. The phenomena of mental disorders and the relatively 
wide prevalence of nervousness as ‘the disease of the age’ force- 
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fully raises the question, how is life to be lived, what would be 
a proper management of life? The problem of life in this form 
is a live issue to-day. The plight of a neurasthenic patient is 
serious. He suffers from impossible sorts of anxieties, cannot go 
to sleep, and helplessly and aimlessly tossing about^ the night 
through, he thinks on. He is obliged to go to the new priest 
of the age — the psychologist, who tells him that the life has been 
mismanaged for long years and that a complete reorganisation and 
orientation of mental life is necessary. The patient goes through 
a discipline, a yoga, one can say, of modern psychology to recover 
his mental health. 7’he facts of psychotherapeutic practice, to my 
mind, present the most unfavourable kind of practical criticism 
on the culture of the present time. We have now a mode and 
style of living, an ideology of life, which tends to produce in such 
a large measure a complete rupture and failure of life. A way 
of living which threatens man with insanity can surely not be 
itself sane. 

Here is obviously a most serious symptom, unavoidable and 
compelling in its force to make us reflect upon life and its right 
and wrong management. 

We have devoted, it will appear, an awfully long space to 
just raising the problem. But psychologically the raising of the 
problem is relati' ely far more important than the stating of its 
solution. And if our labour has in some measure succeeded in 
formulating 'and stimulating the problem, then, surely it has not 
Hfe;en in ^ain. 

Let us say that we have now some consciousness of our 
problem. That means that we do recognise the inadequacy of 
the customary and conventional view of it and do also further, 
by implication, recognise that there must be a consistent and 
satisfactory meaning discoverable in life. What is this more 
consistent and satisfactory meaning of life? We seek here 
|)riinarily to present the solution of this problem, which Sri 
Aiir()!)indo’s prolonged intensive Yogic seeking and reflection 
have yielded to him. 

It can be legitimately asked as to what is, in particular, 
the significance of Sri Aurobindo’s answer. The problem being 
a persistent one, any number of answers have been offered since 
reflective thinking began in human history. That is true and 
still it is correct that the relative validity and importance of 
them widely vary. And to seekers each important solution must 
naturally be inviting and tempting. To the writer of this 
article Sri Aurobindo's answer has appealed in a number of ways. 
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The uniqueness of the intrinsic worth of the answer, philosophi- 
cally considered, is the first point. Secondly, by the characteristic 
education and seeking of life Sri Aurobindo is among living 
personalities the man par excellence of the problem and issue of 
life. He is, therefore, our best interpreter on this fundamental 
subject, truly has Romain Rolland, the famous biographer and 
humanitarian thinker, characterised him as ‘‘the completest 
synthesis that has been realised to this day, of the genius of Asia 
and the genius of Europe.*' He uniquely combines in himself 
the best intellectual culture of Europe, acquired through a long 
stay and exceptionally brilliant career of education there, with 
a most extraordinary passion and pursuit of yoga and the spiritual 
experience and wisdom of India. He is therefore pre-eminently 
the person to whom a modern man will turn for light on the 
meaning of life and existence. His life stands symbolised to 
me as an infinite aspiration for the completest and profoundcst 
synthesis of life. 

It therefore interests me deeply to invite those seeking the 
title meanings of life to the feast of solution which Sri Aurobindo 
offers to the contemporary world. 

Is this life of man real or is it of the siime stufl that dreams 
are made of? And is this stage of the world also veal or illusory? 
II real, what is its true character? '^re onr hutbdn endeavours 
and seekings, too, real? Will our aspirations be fulfilled or which 
of them will be fulfilled and which are bound to be ultimately 
frustrated? In one word, human life, being a fact of total 
reality, we ask, what is it that truly exists? 

According to Sri Aurobindo, the reality of the universe is 
Sal, Chit and Ananda or Sachchiddnanda. It is characterised by 
the qualities of existence, consciousness and delight. It is the 
absolute which comprehends everything. It is a concrete 
absolute which gives validity to every detail of happening and 
existence and offers the best and the completest synthesis of all 
apparent contradictions. This absolute is the source and the 
end of all things. But while the absolute is ever perfect, it is 
nevertheless dynamic. Sri Aurobindo's absolute is a most 

remarkable conception. Philosophically one could say, it is an 
Absolute in an absolutely absolute way. It is governed by its 
own logic of the absolute, the logic of the finite and the tjclative 
being inadequate for it. The former conceptions of the Absolute 
in the history of philosophy have often suffered in one w»y 
another from some taint of the relative. Here the Absolute is 
real Absolute, which is personal as well impersonal, 
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and perfect as well as dynamic and evolutionary and an infinite 
lot more. 

To a reader unaccustomed to philosophical language this 
description will appear too astounding. But the question here 
is of the total reality of the universe and that involves a number 
of complications. For our present purpose wc must not permit 
ourselves to be contused, and should feel satisfied it we can 
recognise that at the root of all things there appears to be a 
supreme consciousness, which must comprehend full knowledge, 
highest delight and complete power. 

The world, consisting of inanimate matter, plants, animals 
and man, is the dynamic expression of the Absolute. The suc- 
cessive stages of Matter, Life and Mind are the evolutionary 
stages, through which the Absolute is progressively rising to its 
own full sell -consciousness. The very fact, assures Sri Aurobindo, 
that life seems to come out of matter and mind out of life, 
necessitates the conclusion that the last term of evolution must 
have been present as a potentiality from the beginning. Mind, 
which is at present the highest term of evolution, already seems 
to point to something higher than itself. 

The rational mind of man working by logical judgments, as 
it does, also seems to reveal at times intuitive cognition of direct 
and certain knowledge. This power of intuitive and certain 
knowledge, affirms Sri Aurot)indo, on the basis of both argument 
as well as personal yogic experience, is the essential quality of 
the next higher stage of evolution, which he calls superniind, 
as rationality is of the present mind of man. The progress of 
evolution seems to be towards the full realization of the Absolute 
Consciousness. It is the absolute returning to its own full self- 
consciousness after an enriched experience of an evolutionary 
process gone through. Since the last stage is the Absolute 
returning to its full self-consciousness, it must be supposed to be 
present in matter itself right at the initial stage. The matter 
is thus the Absolute- involved, ^ qcf, Matter is Brahman, 
declared the Upanishad. Involution and evolution are thus the 
complementary processes of the world drama. 

But what is the motive of the whole show? The love of 
the thing or self-delight or Lila — that is the answer. A utili- 
tarian age will find it hard to appreciate this motive as a possible 
goal to action at all. But a little reflection will show that the 
highest motive which man too realises in his moments of creative- 
ness is just joy for the thing itself. An artist’s delight in artistic 
creation is its own motive as well as the reward. That can be 
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the only motive conceivable for the Absolute in its activity of 
cosmic manifestation. 

This is too abstrusely philosophical a statement. But it 
affords the ultimate background of existence for human life. 
The cjuestion may once again be asked, what is the meaning of 
life? Our answer can now be easily inferred from the above. 
1 his life is an essential part of a total reality which is absolute 
consciousness and delight. Thus in its ultimate potentiality this 
life is consciousness and joy. Human life is, further, at .the 
moment the highest term of the cosmic evolutionary process, the 
prc\ious stages of which are matter and life. Man, representing 
the manifestation of mind in evolution already anticipates the 
next higher stage, which is that of supermind. Mind is analytical, 
supertnind, as affnmed on the basis of concrete Yogic experience 
and also as an inference from mind and the general character of 
the evolutionary process, will be intuitive, (omprehending the 
spii itiial unity of all. Our present consciousness is egoistic, that 
is, in the words of a great contemporary psychological authority, 
C. G. Jung, it is characterised by ‘exclusiveness, selection and 
disci imination’. The next stage of supermind will be marked 
by comprehensiveness, unity and identity. That gives evidently 
the main j)urposc of our life and our endeavours and aspirations 
will naturally draw their meanings from their relation to this 
evolutionary purpose of our existence. The world, the stage of 
human activity and the evolutionary drama of the SACHCHID- 
ANANDfA, is surely real. It is the artistic creation of the self- 
delight of the absolute consciousness. Lafe and the world have 
an earnest meaning in the self-expressing and self-realising 
activity of the ultimate reality. Sri Aurobindo’s is, therefore, 
no philosophy of life-negation and world-negation. Still it does 
not want life at its animjd or even human levels, but rather at 
th^^ level or levels clearly indicated in the human, hut yet only 
partially realised. The whole evolution is involved in the labour 
of forging ahead to the next higher stage, the super-rational or 
super-human or the stage of superman. There is an unconscious 
yoga or discipline working through all Nature, but iii man 
consciousness becomes capable of being used intensively, so as 
to expedite the realization of the next higher stage. Sri 
Aurobindo’s occupation with yoga has had just this single object, 
that of consciously and intensively preparing the ground and 
expediting through promoting a collective effort the realisation 
of the superman stage on earth. 

The word superman has many European associations 
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attached to it, which will unfortunately altogether tend to 
pervert Sri Aurobindo's meaning. The superman to him is no 
magnification of the egoistic man, however great. It is qualita- 
tively a new value in evolution, involving a complete supersession 
of the present egoistic consciousness, which, as we have said 
above, is divisive and exclusive. Supermind, the term we used 
to represent the consciousness of superman, is, on*the other 
hand, intuitive, involving a perception of the spiritual unity of 
all reality. It is divine consciousness itself and the superman 
is an angel or god. A race of such supermen is in the making, 
affirms Sri Aurobindo, and ihe dream of a kingdom of heaven 
on earth will virtually come true. The present man, ignorant 
and grieving, is going to be replaced by a higher man, who will 
possess light, love anrl power. Such is the great message of hope 
and fulfilment which Sri Aurobindo has to offer to the world. 

In recent times, more revolutions, social, political and 
economic have been packed together than has perhaps ever been 
tlic case in the past. Ours is the age of slogans and ‘isms’. 
And we wonder if we are better for all or any of them, while 
each claims to be a panacea for all our ills. Sri Aurobindo’s per- 
ception in this connection is very clear. Afcording to his diagnosis 
the real cause of all our ills is our ‘humanity’, (he egoistic mode 
of our consciousness, fhat consciousness itself does not permit 
us to see and recognise our real commc)n g()od, that is why all 
our unities have to take the form of pacts and adjustments of 
give and take. A consciousness which would see the real 
identity in our existence alone could solve the differences of 
to-day. All our so-called solutions, though good in a way, appear 
to Sri Aurobindo as merest palliatives. He is, therefore, not 
inlercsted in them and instead seeks the most radical of the 
radical solutions ever sought in history in aiming at a change 
in the mode of consciousiiess itself which is the real ultimate 
cause of our troubles and difl’crenccs. This is bound to strike 
the reader as impossible, but it is just this ‘impossibility’ that 
Sri Aurobindo has been at, in perfect seriousness and earnest- 
ness, and confidently looks forward to the realisation of the 
imagined heaven on this very earth. 

But what is going to be your contribution to this great 
change, Sri Aurobindo will ask and the reader perhaps will 
inquire, how is this epochal transformation going to be effected? 
Well, Yoga is the instrument of this change. Sri Aurobindo has 
naturally been long at testing and improving this instrument 
and in his comprehensive exposition, entitled “The Synthesis of 
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Yoga” through a comparative investigation of the various systems 
of yoga he has perfected a new instrument called by him the 
Integral Yoga. An essential psychological soundness is the 
principal merit of it, which, however, to be properly appreciated 
will require some practical experience. 

Yoga is, with Sri Aiirobindo, a very comprehensive term. 
“All life is Yoga.” “In the right view of both life and yoga,” says 
he, “all life is cither consciously or subconsciously a yoga. For 
we mean by this term a methodised effort towards self-perfection 
by the expression of the potentialities of the bcing.”^ However 
in man this effort becomes self-conscious, through which the 
wr>rk of self-perfection can be carried on very much more swiftly 
and puissantly. More directly. Yoga, therefore, comes to mean 
this self-conscious effort at self-perfection. It is really an effort 
at the realisation of the spiritual possibilities of our life. 

The concept ‘spiritual life’ carries with it usually a number 
of misgivings. Firstly, its crontrast with worldly life is un- 
fortunate. The separation between the two in the past has had 
the necessary effect of leaving worldly life relatively unspiritua- 
lised and the spiritual life devoid of proper content. Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga, however, contemplates spiritualisation of the 
entire life of man. “Our object is” says he, “to make the 
spiritual life and its experiences fully aciicc and fully utilisable 
in the w^aking state and even in the normal use of functions.”** 
Sri Aurobindo’s yoga is also for the w^hole humanity, as it seeks 
to transform the consciousness of man as such, by making it a 
fuller expression of divine consciousness. The spirituality here 
contemplated, therefore, is not for the individual’s release from 
life, though individual seekers may for a time, as needed by the 
circumstances of their yogic discipline, go into a relative seclusion 
from society. But the ultimate goal is always a complete trans- 
formation of the concrete whole life of man, 

Sri Aurobindo’s o[)inion regarding money rcncals his correct 
attitude to the world in a most convicing form. “You must 
neither turn w^ith an a.sceric shrinking from ihe money power, 
the means it gives and the objects it brings”, runs a passage, “nor 
cherish a rajasic attachment to them, or a spirit of enslaving self- 
indulgence in their gratification. Regard wealth simply as a 
power to be won for the Mother (The Divine) and placed at her 
service.”® The correct Yogic attitude towards money is that “all 

> Arya, Vol. I, p. 37. 

* Arya, Vol I, p. 246. 

” The Mother, page 21. ^ 
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wealth belongs to the Divine and those who hold it are trustees, 
not possessors/’^ Another passage is so inspiring and concretely 
elucidating that it may also be permitted here. “The ideal 
Sadhaka (Yogic student)”, says Sri Aurobindo, “in this kind is 
one who if required to live poorly can so live and no sense of 
want will affect him or interfere with the full inner play of the 
divine consciousness, and if he is required to live richly, can so 
live and never for a moment fall into desire or attachment to 
his wealth or to the things that he uses or servitude to self- 
indulgence or a weak bondage to the habits that the possession 
of riches creates. I’hc Divine Will is all for him and the Divine 
Ananda.”^ 

The relation of the individual to the society is a weak point 
in most forms of spiritual life. We have already indicated how 
with Sri Aurobindo’s view of life and the worhl this is not the 
case. But we should like to state more clearly his position 
on this point. According to him “the right relation of the 
individual with the collectivity is neither to pursue cgoistically 
his own material or mental progress or spiritual salvation without 
regartl to his fellows, nor for the sake of the community to 

suppress or maim his proper development but to sum up in 

himself all its best and complctest possibilities and pour them 
out by thought, action and all other means on his surroundings 

so that the whole race may approach nearer to atUiinment of its 

supreme personalities/’*^ It may be noticed it is definitely 
affirmed that an individual may not even seek his spiritual 
salvation without regard to his fellows. 

We should now be able to turn to the technique and the 
character of yogic process itself. We have already said this is 
the great instrument perfected by Sri Aurobindo in the course 
of over thirty years of experimentation and work for purposes of 
effecting transformation in man from the egoistic mode of con- 
sciousness to the divine or the universal consciousness. The 
Master’s own words, in this connection, are clear and illumi- 
nating. “The process of yoga”, says he “is a turning of the 
human soul from the egoistic state of consciousness absorbed in 
the outward appearances and attractions of things to a higher 
state in which the transcendant and universal consciousness can 
pour itself into the individual mould and transform it.”* 


‘ Ibid., pa}2[e 22. 

’ Ibid., pp. 24 & 25. 

Ana, Vnl. T, p. 174 
^ Ibfd., Vol. I, p. 369. 
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The question now is of the nature of the yogic process. 
Shall we recall for a moment from the earlier part of the essay 
that the problem of life for yoga exists, in the first instance, 
in the individual? The individual suffers from an inner 
disharmony and conflict, w^hich yoga must remove. The 
numerous impulses of our life, which urge on individual grati- 
fications, come into conflict with social prohibitions and press 
for a solution. Our processes of knowledge, will and emotion, 
shoAv disparity, and a harmonisation has to be attempted amongst 
them. All these statements propound, in so many forms, the 
yogic issue and problem. 

How does Yoga solve the problem? That is really done by 
an inner discipline, which takes its fundamental stand on a 
[U’inciple which is cc[ually honoured by yoga as by modern 
psychology. ‘The symptoms of the disease (mental) are willed 
by the patient.’ This ranks perhaps as the greatest discovery of 
modern psychology as a w^hole. The point is that a neurasthenic: 
suffers from, let us say, certain anxieties, Ix'cause he derives some 
vitisfaction from them. An exact corro])oration of it one finds 
in Yoga. “Nothing can endure,” declares Sri Aurobindo, “if it 
has not a will in our nature, a sanction of the Purusha, a sustained 
pleasure in some part of the being, even though it is a secret or a 
penverse pleasure, to keep it in continuance.”^ 

That is to say, any thought that our mind chooses or an 
action that Ibllow^s, takes place, because it has been willed by us. 
'I’he .solution of it will evidently lie in withdrawing or rejecting 
the ‘will’ fi'oiTi behind the thought or action. But how is that 
to be done? 

Exactly there comes the technique of Yoga. Aspiration, 
rejection and opening oneself up to the higher consciousness 
constitute the triple process of Sri Aurobindo's Yoga. When 
once it has been clearly recognised that the root of all that W’e 
think and do lies in our ‘willing’, then it will be easy to realise 
the ineffcctivity of controlling life from the outside. One who 
continues to inw^ardly will a thing, but in bodily behaviour 
denies it, w^e get, w^hat the Gita calls ' Mithyachdra' , false 
behaviour. The right thing to do is to aim, while controlling 
behaviour, piimarily at the nicxlification and transformation of 
the will. This tiansformation is to be achieved through a sincere 
and a whole-hearted aspiration for the right will or the higher 
will, which prcjgrcssively seeks delights of the spirit, the calmer 


^ The Life Divine, Vol. IT, Pt. II, p. 149. 
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and serener joys of life rather than the violent pleasures of the 
,*senses and the body. Man’s life is a clear picture of conflict 
and transition. We are animals, who have the capacity of 
becoming gods. And the w^ay of our progress exactly consists 
in rising from the status of the animal instincts to that of the 
spirit, which will not reject the body and its pleasures, but 
transform and enhance them. To rise to that fuller status of 
the spirit or the soul is the aim of spiritual life and yoga. But 
obviously that calls for great patience and perseverance. How- 
ever that is the only way in life for which any effort put in never 
goes wasted. The yogabhrashta, as says Krishna, is reborn 
under more favourable circumstances from where he can more 
easily go forw'ard with the interrupted work of yoga. 

An undying aspiration for the complete and full life of the 
soul-status is the main lever of the yogic transformation. Knock 
at the door and it sliall be opened unto you, is the language ol 
the Christian Scripture, stating the same essential idea. But 
the idea of the original and fundamental sin wt do not counte- 
nance in Yoga, rhere are right movements and there are wrong 
movements in our being. The wrong ones, every time that they 
occur, must be readily noticed and sincerely rejected, and the 
light willing in place of them aspired for. Each such sincere 
rejection and aspiiation will silently but surely perfect the 
change in you that you desire to produce. And you will before 
h)ng begin to feel an increasing tendency to think and act in 
the right way spontaneously. 

I he third movement in the triple yogic process is opening 
oneself up to the Higher Consciousness. The task of a complete 
transformation of the lower nature into higher nature is the 
greatest and most adventurous of all undertakings. One w^ho 
achieves it is greater than one who conquers the whole world. 
The accomplishment of such a thing will require calling into 
action the Supreme Consciousness of the universe. 71ie indivi- 
dual gives himself up, surrenders or invokes and calls in the 
working of the Divine Consciousness for the complete change. 
It involves essentially an attitude of adoration and love for the 
Supreme Reality, with which a complete union and identifica- 
tion is sought by the human individual. 

We might recapitulate here. We started by formulating 
the problem of life and that we attempted to do in a number 
of ways. We then sought to present Sri Aurobindo’s answer 
and in doing so we stated his^ view of the ultimate reality, the 
conception of human life in the individual and the society, the 
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cliaracter of perfection and the nature of yoga as the instrument 
for its attainment. 

It is obvious, reality and life have fundamentally been 
conceived as spiritual and j|erfection consists in ihe full realisa- 
tion and expression of the spiritual potentialities of life and 
existence. The reader will see that the same or something 
similar is aimed at and attempted by religion. But there is a 
real difference between the religious and the yogic approach to 
the problem of life. To religion a ‘‘hereafter’' is almost 
essential. ‘Fear’ and ‘repentence’ too play a very dominant part 
in religious life. Religion further involves rather a sharp con- 
trast with secularism. Yoga demands of the individual, on the 
other hand, a dispassionate, scientific attitude towards life. 
Instead of sin it contemplates wrong movements in our nature, 
which have simply to be recognised, acknowledged, and whole- 
heartedly rejected. This must be done without shrinking and 
worrying. Fear is a weak attitude to be necessarily eliminated. 
A ‘hereafter’ like that of religion is irrelevant. Here and 
now and ever hereafter, that is what yoga aims at. Besides 
it claims the whole life. It can brook no departmentalisation. 
Ceremonial is to religion, at the least, an indispensable part. 
To yoga it is, however, at best, a secondary means, which 
the inclividual may use for a particular purpose of transformation 
in his experience. ^ 

If the above comparisons are carefully considered, it will l^c 
relatively easy to see that the yogic view of life and woiijci^|it)ove 
presented^ has an immense possibility for the future as a general 
instrument for human spiritual advancement and perfection. In 
fact it may prove to be an all-comprehensive fuiurp religion of 
spiritual life. At any rate, it docs possess possibilities for the 
same. It can accommodate the varying ceremonials of different 
religions as means for certain experiences. It has an essential 
respect for the scientific attitude and does thereby assimilate the. 
principal value of the scientific age. Lastly, it secures more 
effectively, here and now, and in the full sphere of life, 
spiritual realisation, which all religions aspire after. 

A treatment of the problem of life is bound to be rather 
grievously incomplete without a statement regarding the nature 
of evil. In an implied way our exposition has already said 
that pain, suffering and other evils while being real, arc the 
incidents of our present stage of evolution. They are surely not 
final to our life. They are rather the obstacles and difficulties 
meant to be the touch stones for discovering the persisting weak- ^ 
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ness of our nature, so that they may be eliminated. The evil 
points out our weaknesses forcefully enough, by the pain that it 
causes, so that they may be attended to and eradicated. 

Does Sri Aurobindo's philosophy paint the world and life 
in too rosy a colour? It presents, no doubt, the highest possible 
idealism, but in an extremely realistic spirit and manner. What 
is more important, it is not just a thought-construction. It 
furnishes also an effective instrument of yoga, which is unique 
to it, for testing and realising for oneself the realisation of 
experience which it presents. 
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1 must congratulate the organizers of the Sri Aurobindo 
Patha Mandir upon their enterprise in bringing out another 
Annual this year. Tlie yearly publication of a volume dealing 
with different aspects of Sri Aurobindo’s teaching is perhaps the 
best \vay of bringing the vitalising thought of that great sage 
into contact with the main problems of life. One such main 
problem is the problem of religion. And here the chief problem 
is one concerning its future. What is the shape which religion 
will take in the future? What is to be the religion of tlic 
future? I propose to discuss briefly in this article what Sri Auro- 
bindo has to say on this (question. 

It must be admitted that the problem of religion has bctoine 
very acute in these days. From some countries she has been 
banished entirely. In some others she is just tolerated. No- 
where does she live a vigorous and independent life. 

Why is this so? Why has religion fallen so low? What is 
the cause of her present decline? An investigation of this 
cpiestion is of importance, not only from the point of view of 
history, but also from that of the evolution of the human spirit. 

It brings into view certain aspects of the evolution of the 
spirit which otherwise would have remained undetected. It is 
sheer nonsense to suggest that the decline of religion has been 
due to a cruel fate. The sooner religion gives up this sort of 
indolent, self-complacent attitude and turns the searchlight of 
inquiry upon herself, the better it will be for her and for the 
world. 

For if she docs this, she will discover that the cause of her 
present decline lies mainly in herself. She has lost her position 
because she has lost her spiritual force. Yes, it is a fact that she 
has lost her spiritual force. And no amount of w^eeping and 
bemoaning her sad fate can make her get rid of this fundamental 
and eisscntial fact. 

She is no longer the spiritual force that she once was. Part 
of it is due to inevitable causes connected with the nature of 
the evolutionary process. The course of the world’s progress 
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necessitated the diversion of the spiritual force, which is at the 
root of the evolutionary process, into several channels. As a 
result of this, religion, which used to receive the whole of the 
spiritual force of evolution — ^for she was the sole repository of 
it and had no rival — had to share it with other branches of 
human culture, such as Science and Philosophy. 

But it is chiefly due to religion’s abuse of her position and 
her hostility to the separation from her of other lines of human 
spiritual activity. She occupied in the beginning, in fact, a 
totalitarian position. She was religion, science, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, etc., all rolled in one. Whatever spiritual 
activity there was in man was centred in her. She was the sole 
repository of the spiritual energy of mankind. 

I'his envious position naturally could not last for ever. 
And indeed, it would have been a very bad thing for mankind 
it it had done so. For it would have meant a crippling of man’s 
culture, as the full development of man’s spiritual activity 
icquives its free expression in as many ways as possible. 

A totalitarian religion in fact is unthinkable under the 
present conditions of human development. And it is not good 
for religion either. For it is impossible, on account of the 
growth of so many special departments of human activity, for 
religion to try to control them without detriment to herself. 

If religion had understood this earlier, all the quarrels 
between the Church and the State and between religion and 
philosophy, which have disfigured the pages of the histoiy of the 
mediaeval age in Europe, would not have occurred. The 
(juairel between religion and science is of more recent origin, 
but it is born of the same spirit of jealousy and intolerance. 
Noiv, of course, it is religion which is the victim, but if she had 
not mercilessly persecuted science when she had power, it is 
doubtful whether science w'ould have retaliated as she has done. 

But my object is not to write a history of the quarrel 
between religion and philosophy or between religion and science, 
but to point out the lesson which this history leaches. It is that 
religion’s proper role is not to assume a totalitarian attitude and 
try to control philosophy and science, but to concentrate on her 
proper function, which is to serve as the central reservoir of 
spiritual force. 

Yes, this is the proper function of religion — to serve as 
such a central reservoir. Or rather, I would say, it is to serve 
as the central fire which feeds all other fires, for it is essentially 
dynamic and not static. Much of the confusion which the old 
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controversies between religion and philosophy and religion and 
science have generated will disappear, if it is remembered that 
religion is not a storehouse of knowledge, not a museum where 
isolated bits of information are carefully labelled and preserved, 
but a powerhouse of spiritual energy which is to supply this 
energy to all departments of human activity. 

But what is the character of this central reservoir, this power- 
house of spiritual energy? It is indicated by the word ‘Faith’. 
It is faith which is the dynamic spiritual energy w'hich feeds all 
the other energies of man. And this faith is religion’s own 
special domain. Or rather, this faith is religion. 

I need not labour this point. It is sufficiently clear to those 
who have anything to do with creative work, whether in the 
department of philosophy or science or literature. It is faith 
which is the driving force of all such creative wwk. The 
scientist feels it, the philosopher feels it, the poet feels it, to 
name only three departments of human culture. Can the 
scientist achieve anything unless he has a burning faith in truth? 
And such a faith sometimes makes a fanatic of him. He is 
prepared to lay down his life for the sake of truth, and the 
history of science is full of records of the great martyrs who in 
the cause of truth have sacrificed their lives, lire philosopher 
has also gladly mounted the .scaffold or died at the stake for the 
sake of his burning love for truth, w^hich is a matter of faith 
wdth him. The poet also in his w^ay, though less spectacularly, 
stakes his all for the sake of his faith in truth, beauty and 
goodness. 

Faith, *then, is the great dynamic force behind all human 
activity. And that direction of human activity wdiich makes 
faith its very self is religion. But faith must be faith in some- 
thing. It cannot hang in mid-air. What is that towards which 
faith is directed? It is what we call Value, a term which 
unforiunately it is not possible to make more clear, for it is 
indefinable. It is nothing short of a tragedy — is it not? — that 
all the great and noble things which make life worth living, 
such as truth, goodness, beauty, etc., are all indefinable. In 
another place I have dealt with this, but here clearly I cannot 
discuss it and must content myself with the remark that it is a 
great tragedy. 

However that may be, religion is faith in value. Perhaps 
I should say values, for there is not one value but several values. 
Faith in values, then, constitutes the essence of religion. Faith, 
when it is misdirected, when it does not point towards values, 
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but rather towards what is their opposite, namely, disvalues, is 
what we call fanaticism. Religion and fanaticism are alike, so 
far as faith is concerned, but differ toto caelo in the objects 
towards which their respective faiths are directed, for while the 
one faith is directed towards values, the other faith is directed 
towards anti-values. 

But religion is not merely faith in values, but faith in the 
realization of values. Let me explain. Religion is not content 
with a mere otiose contemplation of values. She is interested in 
their realization. Values may exist, and may exist for eternity, 
but that is not the question for religion. It is rather a question, 
as shall presently see, for philosophy. For religion the vital 
question is the realization of values. 

I would have accepted Hoffding’s definition of religion as 
faith in the conservation of values, but for two reasons. In the 
first place, Hdffding’s definition rests upon the idea of a perpe- 
tual conflict between value and existence. Indeed, it is one of 
the central ideas of his philosophy that such a conflict exists. 
Now I cannot subscribe to this view. To my mind there cannot 
be any conflict between existence and value. Existence itself is 
a value, and values must also exist, or they will be nothing. 
Values, of course, have more than mere existence, but they must 
have that at least. When I say goodness is a value, I do, of 
course, mean that it lias something more than existence, that it 
has a content which is not fully expressed by saying that it 
exists. But I mean certainly that it exists. My second objec- 
tion lo Hbflding’s definition is that it docs not sufficiently bring 
out the dynamic character of religion. Conservation is a static 
concept ; it indicates merely keeping things as they are. Realiza- 
tion is something far more dynamic ; it indicates directly the 
creative function of faith. Realization does not merely conserve, 
but it creates, and it indicates a process which i» eternal. 
Religion as faith in the realization of values, is continuously 
growing, continuously evolving. It is just the opposite of any 
static constancy. It is very necessary to understand this, for in 
what I shall say in the sequel, I shall have to emphasize mainly 
the evolutionary character of religion and the possibility — ruiy 
the certainty — of its rising to higher and higher levels. 

But if religion is faith in the realization of values, what, it 
may be asked, is philosophy? What is the distinction between 
philosophy and religion? Philosophy I define as the universal 
science of values. It has two main tasks. The first is the dis- 
covery of the values, and the second is the estimation of them 
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and an integration of all experience in the light of them. It is 
not concerned with the realization of values. Whether values 
are realized or not, is a matter of complete indifference to it. 
Its attitude towards values, moreover, is not one of faith, but 
one of knowledge. Of course, faith is the driving force behind 
its quest, as it is behind all quests, as I have already explained. 
But that quest is a quest for knowledge, and not for faith. 

Can there be conflict between religion and philosophy? Of 
course, there can be, as the history of the Middle Ages in Europe 
has shown. But that the conflict need not be a permanent 
feature of their relation with each other, is also proved by the 
history of our country, where these two most vital branches of 
human spiiitual activity have alw^ays acted in closest co-operation 
with each other. Why has this been so in our country and why 
has the history of the Western countries a dillerent story to tell? 
The reason is, that in our country the values which icligion held 
most firmly, and in the realization of w^liich she had intense 
faith, wx're also those which philosophy discovered to be the 
highest. Whether this was due to any prc-esta1)lished harmony 
between religion and philosophy or Avas due only to a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” between them, I need not discuss. Suffice it 
for me to say that the two have ne\’cr quarrelled or never 
quarrelled to the extent to which they did in Europe. In 
Europe the conflict between them was due to the fact that many 
of the values which philosophy looked upon as most essential, 
were cried doAvri by religion, while, on the other hand, many 
which were held in great esteem by religion were treated with 
scant respett by philosophy. As examples we may mention 
freedom and authority. Philosophy esteemed very highly the 
value of freedom, while religion looked down upon it. So again, 
authority, which w^as very highly prized by religion, was regarded 
by philosophy as an inferior value, if not treated as a disvaluc. 

Coming noAv to the relation between religion and ethics, the 
impr)rtant thing to remember is that ethics is a branch of philo- 
sophy. As a branch of philosophy it is a theoretical study of 
values. It is not interested in the realization of values, as 
religion is. And it does not deal with faith but with knowledge. 
Its difference from philosophy is that it docs not deal with all 
values, but only with some special ones, called moral values. 
Unfortunately, as we shall .see in the sequel, religion is some- 
times confused with ethics, a confusion which is not to the 
advantage of cither and certainly is very much to the dis- 
advantage of religion. 
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A word may be said here about the relation between religion 
and yoga. Both are concerned with the realization of values, 
but while religion is faith in such realization, yoga supplies the 
method by which this faith can be converted into an actual 
realization. Religion puts forward certain eternal values as 
objects, the realization of which is demanded by faith, but how 
they are to be realized, religion is powerless to indicate. It is 
here that yoga comes to the aid of religion. It shows the w^ay 
in which these values are to be realized. In this sense yoga is 

''^9 the Bhagavadgita says, the karma here being 

the actual realization of that which is put forward as an object 
ol faith by religion. 

The nature of religion and her relation to the sister 
disciplines being now^ understood, we are in a position to know^ 
what value to attach to various statements which are made l:)y 
well-meaning critics about what religion is to do and what she 
is not to do. For instance, Prof. C. E. M. joad, a very sympathe- 
tic critic of religion, has, in a book', with the main sentiments 
of w4iich 1 fully agree, mentioned two things which, in his view', 
religion must not do if she is to survive. What are these tw^o 
things.^ He enumerates them as follow’s: '\a) It (religion) must 
not teach beliefs about the nature of the physical universe which 
science has show n to be false, {b) With regard to the non- 
physical universe, it must not teach as absolute truths dogmas 
w^hich cannot be known to be either true or false, but which 
there is no reason to think true*’. This statement of Prof. Joad 
is nothing more than a truism. Who has ever suggested that 
religion should teach things which have been proved to be false 
by science, or put forw’ard as absolute truths things which are at 
best problematic? If religion ever did any of these foolish 
things, pcojde W’ould not have been content to administer a mild 
W’arning, such as Prof, joad docs, but w^ould have banished 
religion completely from the realm. 

Again, w'hat is meant by saying, “If religion wwe to survive”? 
Who is to be the arbiter of her destiny? Is it Science? Is it 
settled beyond all possibility of dispute that in all questions 
concerning the right of things to survive, the judgment is aUvays 
to be pronounced by science? If such a state of things is 
accepted as a settled fact, what remains there for either science 
Or philosophy to do? 


' Fuff T/?i’ Present and Future of Rfli.eioH, p 212. 
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I am afraid I have expressed my views rather strongly, but 
this is because I feel a protest is needed against the rather facile 
assumption that religion must show her credentials to science. 
However, this is only a side issue into which I was led in the 
course of my remarks on the relation between religion and 
other human disciplines. Prof. Joad has not mentioned here 
(though he has done .so elsewhere) the most important fact 
about religion, namely, that she is concerned with values and 
not with facts. It is not true facts or false facts which is the 
main issue here, but w^hethcr religion deals wdth facts or values. 

One question wdiich specially interests us in our country is 
hoiv far religion is concerned with ritual and ceremony. Insti- 
tutional religions have always had, as a necessary part of their 
organization, usages and customs, ritual and ceremony. For the 
same reason, however, for which we liave seen religion must give 
up dabbling in facts, she must abandon her connection with 
ritual and ceremony. This is not to say that they arc un- 
necessary. They certainly fulfil a very important function. But 
their importance is in the domain of social life, not in that of 
religion. It is true they arc a part — and a very important part 
— of institutional religions. Institutional religions, how^ever, 
have an inner core, w^hich is the truly religious pait of them, 
and which consists in nothing but pure faitli. Over and above 
this inner core, they ha\e w^hat I may call an outer ring, where 
are deposited various things, social customs and usages, myths, 
legends, rites and ceremonies. The kernel is pure faith — faitl\^ 
in the realization of values. All those things that have gatli^t^^, 
round the outer ring may be looked upon more or less as 
excrescences. 

It is the nature of the values in which a religion is interested, 
which determines the type to which it belongs. The values 
which at present dominate the field of religion are mainly four, 
namely, the values of humanity, the values of inner realization, 
the values of the organic unity of man with the Greater Man 
in the universe, preached by the poet Tagore, and the values of 
the Superman, taught by Sri Aurobindo. Consequently, there 
arc four types of religion which hold the field to-day, namely, 
(a) religion of humanity, (h) religion of mysticism or of individual 
realization, (c) Tagore’s religion of man, and (d) Sri Aurobin(|p’s 
religion of the Superman. Historically, there have been other 
types, such as physical religion, consisting in the worship .of 
natural forces, and that kind of religion which consists in the 
worship of the Manes or spirits of ancestors, but these now 
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definitely belong to a superseded stage of evolution, and there- 
fore do not call for any discussion here. 

I Will now briefly explain the method I will adopt in dis- 
cussing these four types of religion. As my object is to find out 
what religion can be looked upon as the future religion, I shall 
give mainly a critical analysis of these different types, with a view 
to determining their relative merits. If this results in showing 
that one of these types is not only distinctly superior to the 
others, but is also their natural culmination and fulfilment, then 
this fact will be a sufficient warrant for our declaring that to be 
the future religion. The future religion must be the perfec- 
tion and consummation of the previous types ; she must not miss 
any of the values of the earlier types, but must take them up 
and transform them, adding at the same time some new values 
of her own. 


(a) RiaJGlON OF HUMANITY 

Wilh these prefatory remarks I begin my examination of 
the four types of religion mentioned above. First, there is the 
religion of humanity, the origin of which is the celebrated homo 
mvmura doctrine of Protagoras. This celebrated doctrine un- 
doubtedly gave a new impetus to Cireck thought, which pre- 
viously had been mainly occupied with external nature, l^he 
Piotagorean doctrine was the beginning of a great wave of 
humanism which swept over Greece for two centuries. In fact, 
Gteek culture is known to this day as humanistic, though there 
are Certain features in it, especially in the philosophy of Plato, 
which transcend humanism. The philosophy of the Stoics was 
not humanistic, though it shared the ethicism of the previous 
age, which was itself an offshoot of humanism. 

In our country there never was a movement which was 
purely humanistic, though Buddhism, on account of the fact that 
there was no place for God in it, and also on account of the 
emphasis it laid upon ethics, is often spoken of as humanistic. 
But Buddhism had also its Absolute, which was Nirvana or the 
Buddha, and its object was not the fullest development of the 
capacities of man, but rather the complete suppression of the 
sensuous part of man’s life. In fact, what it advocated was the 
extirpation of all desires, which totally runs counter to the 
humanistic ideal of life. 

In religion humanism gives rise to a kind of ethical religion, 
where the place of God is taken by humanity. It was therefore 
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given the characteristic title 'religion of humanity’ by Auguste 
Coiiitc, one of its chief champions. Humanity is here deified 
and conceived as a person. Its essential features are thiis stated 
in a pamphlet^ quoted by Bridges, as follows: 

“Positive religion has nothing to do with any supernatural 
or extra-terrestrial being ; it is the Religion of Humanity. The 
moral code of Positivism may be summed up thus: physical, 
intellectual and moral amelioration with the view of becoming 
more and more fit for the service of others. By others arc under- 
stood three collective existences ranged in order of magnitude — 
the Family, the State, Humanity”. 

John Stuart Mill was also a champion of this religion of 
humanity. He indicated this very clearly in a letter to Comte": 

“It has been my lot, a rare one in my i:ountry, never to have 
believed in God, even when a child. 1 have always seen that 
the construction of a true philosophy of S(x:iety was the only 
possible foundation on which a general regeneration of human 
morality could rest, and that the idea of Humanity was the only 
substitute for the idea of God”. In his I'hree Essays on 
Religion^ Mill similarly tried to show that this religion fulfilled 
all the requirements of religion. 

The religion of humanity no doubt gives us a lofty concep- 
tion of service of man, but this is a poor consolation for its 
depriving humanity of all chances of receiving inspiration from 
a higher source. Useful and elevating as the religion of the 
service of man is, it for ever pins man down to his present level. 
There iS no hope in such a system for a radical transformation 
of the nature of man. The ethical religion which it preaches 
serves only to perpetuate, in a slightly improved form, the 
pre.sent institutions of man. 

It would be a gross mistake to call the gospel of the service 
of man, which was preached by Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa 
and Swami Vivekananda, a religion of humanity. It is some- 
thing far higher than this, for the service of man, as preached 
by these great saints, is only a deduction from the more general 
principle of the immanence of God in the universe. It is 

* Vide Illustrations of Positivism, p. 222. 

* Ibid., p. 429. 

* See the second Essay Utility of Religion (p. 109), where Mill said: 
“The essence of religion is the strong and earnest direction of the emotions 
and desires towards an ideal object, recognized as of the highest excellence, 
and as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects of desire. This condi- 
tion is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity in as eminent a degree, and 
ill as high a sense, as by the .supernatural religions even in their best 
manifestations, and far more so than in any of their others.” 
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jecause every human being (given by them the significant 
appellation Naranarayana) is, according to them, a visible mani- 
festation of God, that service of man becomes synonymous for 
them with service of God. The whole fabric of the religion of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda rests upon an intense faith in the 
realization of God, and is as far removed from the religion of 
humanity as anything possibly can be. 


(b) RELIGION OF MYSl'ICISM OR INDIVIDUAL REALIZATION 

Another type of religion which has been in vogue from time 
immemorial and which recently, thanks to Bergson, has received 
a new accession of strength, is the religion of mysticism or 
individual realization. "I’his religion has, in fact, been histori- 
cally the most popular religion in our country, with the excep- 
tion of the religion of ritual and ceremony. In Europe it has 
survived only in the mystics, but recently it has been brought 
very much into prominence by Bergson. 1 have discussed else- 
where the philosophical implications of this religion, and shall 
only say a few words here about its shortcomings as a religion. 
Great as is the appeal of this religion of mysticism, it suffers from 
one fundamental defect, and that is that it misses the organic 
unity of the universe. It detaches the individual from the 
world, and believes that it is only in this detachment that the 
individual’s higher realization is possible. This type of realiza- 
tion has been sought in our country for ages, but although it 
has produced a few higher individuals, it has not helped in any 
way the general evolution of the universe to a higher level. 
And this is because the gifted individuals have cut themselves 
adrift from the main currents of evolution, so that their influence 
has not been able to reach, except very indirectly, the world out- 
side. From this point of view, the active mystics, as Bergson 
calls them, those whose realization refuses to confine itself within 
themselves, but expresses itself in many forms of social service, 
perhaps contribute more towards raising tlie level of world- 
evolution than the contemplative type, for they come more in 
contact with the world and are more interested in the uplift of 
the universe than the latter. But the contemplative mystic also 
can, if he so desires, create an atmosphere around him, which 
may draw other kindred souls into it, and thereby set up a 
higher sphere which is bound to have its repercussions upon the 
world outside. But this influence spreads very slowly, whereas 
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the social work of the active mystic produces more rapidly a 
change in the outside world. 

But even the work of the active mystic cannot do much to 
raise the level of world-evolution, for the work that he does is 
social ser\ice which, as we have seen, only perpetuates certain 
conditions of human life as they exist to-day. It has not got the 
power to dynamise life, to galvanise it into a higher expression 
of itself. 

The religion of mysticism, therefore, with all its immense 
possibilities of individual realization, must be pronounced to be 
a failure, so far as the general evolution of the universe is con- 
cerned. Moreover, individual realization also is immensely 
helped by cosmic realization. When the whole universe receives 
a new light and attains a new and higher status, individuals 
ipso facto attain a higher realization. This is the normal and 
natural way of obtaining a higher realization. The religion of 
mysticism substitutes for this normal way an abnormal one, 
namely, that of dissociating the individual completely from the 
rest of the world. It is at best therefore a freak, and is not of 
much value from the general evolutionary standpoint. 

(c) Tagore’s reugion of man 

Tagore has outlined a religion which he has called the 
religion of man, which resembles in many respects the religion 
of humanity and the religion of mysticism, but also ditfers from 
both in tnany essentials. It resembles the former, in that it looks 
at religion from the point of view of man, but unlike it, it docs 
not look at it from the point of view of the moral man only. It 
docs not look uj)on social service as the goal of religion, but 
takes into account other aspects of man also, which have a deeper 
spiritual significance. For example, it believes in man’s kinship 
with Nature, and feels a sort of exhilaration in The contemplation 
of beauty and sublimity as .showing man’s fundamental unity 
with the rest of creation. It is also, like mysticism, a religion of 
personal realization, but unlike it, it does not believe that the 
realization is only possible by a complete detachment of the 
individual from the world, but rather believes in a common 
ground between individual and cosmic realization. The indivi- 
dual realization of beauty and harmony, for example, it links 
with the cosmic realization of these values in Nature. 

The es.sence of Tagore's religion^consists in the recognition 
of a Higher Reality in intimate touch with man and defined in 
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terms of humanity. What it seeks is the fleeting of the infinite 
and the finite in man. ‘'It gives me a great joy*', he says,® “to 
feel in my life detachment at the idea of a mystery of a meeting 
of the two in a creative comradeship. I felt that I had found 
my religion at last, the Religion of Man, in which the Infinite 
became defined in humanity and came close to me so as to need 
my love and co-operation"’. This idea he expressed beautifully 
in a poem in the Gitanjali: 

arnnr anfi3 

fei3{ire 

stpr: wrfl?: 5% 

“When shall 1 break the walls of my private chamber and 
come out into the wide w'orld, riding the chariot of life?” 

As I have shown elsewhere®, there are two ways in which 
the union of the finite and the infinite can be effected in man. 
■^rhe fit St is by man coming out of his seclusion and bringing 
himself into union with the w^orld. This is what is expressed 
in the above verse. The other is by God choosing to make man 
the vehicle of his exj3ression. Fhe second idea we also find in 
another poem in the Gitanjali: 

ffns awftjT, gfJr, 

I 

‘T hou soundest T hy note, O Infinite, in the finite. T hat is why 
TTiy manifestation is so sweet in me’. 

This idea he further developed in his poem Jivana Devatd. 
The central idea of this poem is that there is in every nuin an 
indwelling Divine principle which is in intimate personal touch 
with all his feelings, thoughts and volitions. It is the inner 
guide and controller of all that he feels, all that he thinks, and 
all that he desires. But it does all this, not by remaining outside, 
like an external authority, but by being completely internal. 
In fact, it is man’s partner in the great enterprise which we call 


* Vide Religion of Mart, p. 9G. 

“ See the writer’s article Tagore^s conception of the destiny of Man and 
his mission in life (“Calcutta Review”, Oct 1941). 
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life. The Poet mad^ this very clear in the following lines of 
this poem (I give the Poet’s own translation): 

“I know not why thou chosest me for thy partner, 

Lord of my life I 

Didst thou show my days and nights, 

My deeds and dreams for the alchemy of thy art, 

And string in the chain of thy music my songs of autumn 

and spring, 

And gather the flowers from my mature moments 

for thy crown?” 

This intimate personal touch with God is the chief note of 
his religion. It was the privilege of man, he thought, to be 
always in such intimate touch. His religion must therefore 
exhibit it ; it must be nothing else than an expression of this 
intimate contact. 

This is another reason why we must say that Tagore’s religion 
is very dilFerent from the religion of humanity. Its gaze is not 
confined to the narrow sphere of human interests but extends far 
beyond it to the limitless field of the Infinite. Only it wants 
the Infinite to maintain a living touch with man. Man is not 
a forsaken creature ; God has honoured him by maintaining 
constant contact with him. 

I’he core of Tagore’s religion is a sense of organic unity of 
man with the universe. It is the realization of an all-pervading 
personality in the universe answering to the personality of man. 
He foupd inspiration in the songs of the Vaishnava poets who 
”sang of a love that ever flows through numerous obstacles 
between man and Man the Divine, the eternal relation which 
has the relationship of mutual dependence lor a fulhlment that 
needs perfect union of individuals and the Individual”. 

His religion, he confessed, was “a poet’s religion”. All that 
he felt about it was from vision, not from knowledge. This gave 
him an advantage, he thought, which those who relied upon 
logic: and reason did not possess. For it is the imtn of inner 
sense who alone can realize the inner unity manifesting itself 
through all diiferences. The man of reason and logic, on the 
contrary, stumbles at every step over individual objects and 
individual facts. He has no dissolvent by which the separateness 
of these can be merged in the unity of a greater whole. For 
him, therefore, facts are final, and he does not care for their 
hidden meanings. 

So far Tagore went with the man of inner vision. But 
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religion with him was not only a matter of vision, but also of 
the heart. The man of the heart unlocks his heart to the Infinite 
Heart of the Man Divine. The pulsations of the latter he feels 
in the pulsations of his own heart. Tagore quoted a number of 
sayings of the wandering minstrels of Bengal, called Baiils, who 
had such a heart-to-heart communion with the Man Divine. 
One such minstiel sang: “Man seeks the man in me and I loose 
myself and run out”. Ravidas, a poet-singer of mediaeval India, 
sang: “Thou seest me, O Divine Man (Narahari), and I see 

thee, and our love becomes mutual”. God, therefore, appeared 
to all these mystics as “the Man of my heart”. The essence of 
this realization is “the expansion of our consciousness in a great 
reality of Man to which wc belong”. 

The result of this survey of the essential nature of religion 
he summed up as follows^ : “Science may include in its field of 
knowledge The starry world and the world beyond it ; philosophy 
may try to find some universal principle which is at the root of 
all things, but religion inevitably concentrates itself on humanity, 
which illumines our reason, inspires our wisdom, stimulates our 
love, claims our intelligent service”. 

He was proud to admit that this was anthropomorphism, 
and said that man’s religion could not but be anthropomorphic. 
He looked upon man as the crown of the whole process of 
evolution. 

I'his may be all true, but the question is: Cannot man 
himself evolve into something higher? Why should we think 
that man, as he is, represents all that he ever can be? And if he 
can become something different from what he is, why should 
not his religion also take this into account? Why should its 
gaze be confined to him, when he himself is only a passing phase? 
If the destiny of man is to be more than man, religion cannot 
be content with looking at the world from his point of view. 

(d) Religion of the Superman 

In other words, the standpoint of religion must be, not the 
standpoint of man, but that of the Superman. This is the great 
truth proclaimed by Sri Aurobindo. Not man as he is, but 
man as he shall be, as he is destined to be, sets the standard for 
religion. 

The limitations of the types of religion we have just 
^ Religion of Man, pp. 113-14. 
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examined, may all be attributed to this one cause, the failure 
to perceive that ma7i is not the goal of evolution. The anxiety 
which the religion of humanity shows to preserve in a somewhat 
improved form the existing institutions of man, for instance, is 
due to its failure to grasp that these institutions may not be the 
last thing in the scheme of world'cvolution. Even its principle 
of the universal brotherhood of man may have to be transformed, 
as we shall presently see, in the light of the higher destiny of 
man. 

So, too, individual realization is not enough. The history 
of the world has already shown this. There have been in every 
age and in every country men who have attained individual 
reali/ation, and through it, individual emancipation, but their 
attaining individual salvation has not improved the general con- 
dition of the world. Hie wodd is just where it is, in spite of 
their obtaining individual realization. From the point of view 
of world-progress, therefore, a religion whose outlook is confined 
to indi\'idual realization, no matter how satisfying it may be to 
the individuals concerned, must be pronounced u failure. 
Religion must have a cosmic outlook : it is faith in the cosmic 
reali/ation of values. Let me explain. Religion does not 
believe in a static condition of the universe. It it did, it would 
not be the dynamic element in the spiiitual life that it is. It 
believes in the progress of the world — a progress which is not 
limited by any conditions, but is truly endless. The world at 
present has not reached the perfection which is its due. There 
are possibilities of its further improvement w^hich arc simjily 
unlimited. There are values which arc still unrealized in it, 
but which it is its destiny to realize. The goal of evolution is 
not individual realization but cosmic realization, that is to sa\, 
the realization of higher and higher values in the universe, 
leading to a higher and higher status of it. 

The re ligion of the Superman is a prophecy of a new heaven 
and a new earth. It does not say to man, “Lo, you are in a gross, 
stupid, unkind world. The physical universe which surrounds 
you is the field of blind, unconscious force. Even your own 
little world, the wnirld of your neighbours, friends and relations 
is a world of gross stupidity and darkness. You can expect 
nothing but opposition and obstruction from your physical as 
well as your social environment at every step in your march 
towards higher and higher realization. Inspite of all this opposi- 
tion, however, you wdll succeed, provided you can detach yourself 
thoroughly from the world and have a sufficiently intense 
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hankering after realization*'. But it says to him, “Behold, a new 
heaven and a new earth is coming. A new age, a Satyayuga, is 
about to dawn. This earth will not be the stupid and blind 
earth that it is to-day. This atmosphere will not be the dense 
atmosphere that you breathe to-day. Your society, the society of 
your friends and relations and fellow-beings, will nt)t be the dull 
and callous and unkind society that you sec to-day. All this is 
going to change. A new physical universe, not controlled by 
unconscious forces, but illumined by the light of a Superior 
Light, is about to emerge, and a new society, a society of gnostic 
Ix'ings, is going to make its appearance, and you will find your- 
self, not obstructed and opposed, but encouraged and helped at 
every step in your march towards higher realization. In tact, 
you will march hand-in-hand with your fellows, the gnostic 
beings, aided by a new and transformed material universe, 
towards heights undreamt-of before”. 

1 his is the message of the religion of the Superman, as 
proclaimed by Sri Aurobindo. Its two main components arc: 

(1) that religion is religion of the Superman, and not of Man, 

(2) that it visualizes a cosmic, and not merely an individual 
realization. They completely change the outlook of leligion. 
'I hc religion ol the Superman differs fundamentally from the 
leligion of man, just as the latter differs fundamentally from 
physical religion. It docs not value very highly those things 
which man wants to cling to, such as social, economic and 
political institutions. 

It makes a transvaluation of values — a complete overhauling 
and transformation of human values. It does more than this, 
for it brings into view certain values of which man at present 
has no consciousness. It would be idle to pretend to know and 
grasp all the values that will reveal themselves to the conscious- 
ness of the Superman. We at the human level can at best faintly 
guess the values that will dawm upon such a consciousness. We 
are too prone to suppose that all our cherished dreams will be 
realized, and that too, as we precisely wish them, to be realized, 
in that higher life. In this we are sure to be disappointed. 

One great thing which the famous English thinker Bradley 
has taught us is that we must not suppose all our dear and 
cherished things to remain just as they are, when seen in the 
light of a higher principle. If wc seek the guidance of the 
Absolute, we must be prepared to give up many of them and 
see them transformed, some into mere skeletons, others even into 
ghosts. Those dear things without which wc cannot conceive 
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life to be possible, would, when viewed in the light of the 
Absolute, simply melt away, as did the great pretensions of 
learning of Narada when subjected to the searching examination 
of his instructor, Sanatkumara. Even some of the values which 
appear to us most essential, nny, when viewed in relation to the 
Absolute, lose their importance. 

This is why Sri Aurobindo says that ethics is only a passing 
phase of evolution. His object is not to underrate the value of 
ethics. Ethics undoubtedly holds a very important place in the 
organization of human society. But human society as it exists 
at present is iiol the last word of evolution. It is bound to 
undergo a radical transformation when evolution jumps to its 
next higher stage. When this takes place, the values of morality 
will lose the importance which they possess at present. Family 
relations, the relations between capital and labour, the State and 
the indi\idual, etc., will all undergo a fundamental change when 
man will experience a radical change in his nature due to the 
emergence of a higher principle in him. It is not possible, 
therefore, to look upon any of these as ultimate values. 

Take, again, the great principle of humanism, the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man. AVhy should wc think that in the higher 
life which is destined to be ours, this ptinciple will be realized 
as wc wish it to be done? Do wc not sec that in spite of its 
spectacular grandeur, there is nanowness and prejudice at the 
bottom of it? Why should wc suppose that man will for ever 
lead a sqxirate life from the rest of creation? Why should we 
alwa)s hate the lower animals? Why should wc think it im- 
possible to have any brotherhood with them? And then the 
jdiysical universe? Must wc suppose that it will for ever remain 
alien to us? Can we not feel any fellowship with it? Should 
wc always consider ourselves to be superior to it and should wc 
always consider it to be our duty to curb and control it? Should 
it remain the highest ambition of man to be master of the 
physical universe and use it for his ends? The growth of .science 
has undoubtedly given man unlimited opportunities for realizing 
this ambition, but nevertheless, is this ambition one which it is 
the duty of man always to cherish? Arc those eternal words of 
wisdom of our sages, ^ mere 

phra.ses? Is there no inner ballast of fundamental, vital truth 
behind these great words? Is that great ideal of a fundamental 
organic unity of the whole universe, physical, vital, mental, a 
mere idle fancy? Are these great sayings mere lugubrations of 
mentally unbalanced, Aorna-intoxicated dreamers? 
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If we think so, I have nothing to say except that we should 
refrain from mourning the sad state in which religion finds 
herself to-day, and should give up for ever all hope of raising 
her to her former glorious position. If all that wc expect from 
religion is that she should maintain all the goody, goody ideas 
or our respectable morality, then the sooner we cease to talk of 
reviving and reforming religion, the better it will be for us and 
for religion. 

It may be said that the brotherhood of the whole universe 
or man’s organic unity with the whole creation is too thin and 
dilute a conception to serve as a foundation for religion. I 
admit that it is so. But this is precisely what we have got to 
change. Why is this conception so thin and dilute? Is it not 
because we arc incapable of grasping as a concrete reality the 
fundamental organic unity of the whole creation? And why so? 
Because roe look at everything through the sl)eclacles of mind. 
And mind is only capable of comprehending such a unity as a 
mere aljstraction and not as a concrete reality. This incapacity 
is sonicdiing inherent in the very nature of mind, and mind 
can no more get rid of it than (he leopard can change its skin. 
All c(nistruciions of mind have this fundamental weakness about 
them, (hat they make abstractions of all principles. All mental 
principles li«ivc (his essential defect that they are unsubstantial 
masses, floating in mid-air, without being rooted in the soil of 
concrete reality. And that is why one breath of wind takes 
them to one abstraction, as another carries them to another. To 
move from one abstraction to another, from eternity to eternity 
— this is the fate of mind. 

No doubt a very sad fate. But this is not the fate of man. 
And this is the glorious message which the religion of the Super- 
man gives us. Its first and most essential teaching is that mind 
is not the last st.age of evolution, but that mind must consummate 
itself in something higher than mind. This ‘some thing higher 
than mind’ is what Sri Aurobindo calls the Supermind. Evolu- 
tion is bound to rise to the stage of the Supermind. The 
Supermind is bound to descend into the process erf evolution and 
give it a new push. And when this happens, principles will no 
longer remain frothy abstractions, but will become living, con- 
crete realities. This principle, for instance, which wc were 
discussing, the principle of the organic unity of the whole 
creation, will then become charged with concrete reality. It will 
no longer remain thin as it now is, but will be clothed in the 
flesh and blood of a living reality. That is why I said, “Wc 
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have got to change all this’*. Under the religion of the Super- 
man the organic unity of the universe will be one of the most 
living and dynamic realities. The so-called thinness, therefore, 
of this vital principle is only a passing phase, and will disappear 
with the disappearance of the rule of mind and the emergence 
of the Supermind. 

Wc thus sec that the principle of the Universal Brotherhood 
of Man will be transformed into that of the organic unity of the 
whole universe, when the Supermind will descend into the pro- 
cess of evolution. Similarly, the principles of nationalismi and 
internationalism will lose all their distinguishing characteristics 
and be merged in a higher principle of unity. Bergson is right 
when he says that nationalism and internationalism differ not in 
degree, but in kind. Bergson, however, is wrong when he thinks 
that this cliiTcrence is one between closed and open morality, 
that is, between institutional morality and the morality of inner 
realization. Inner or individual realization is not competent 
to give a full view of internationalism. This can only be 
obtained through cosmic realization, that is to say, when not only 
the individual, but the whole world receives a new light and 
reaches a higher stage of its evolution. The full realization of 
internationalism is not possible at the human level ; man, so 
long as he is merely man, will always have his quarrels ^vith his 
fellow-men in one form or another. This is why, in spite of the 
best efforts of so many philosophers and other ardent souls who 
have dedicated their lives to it, internationalism is still as far oil 
as ever. It must wait till the emergence of a higher principle 
leading to a radical cosmic transformation. But when this con- 
summation takes place — and here is the most wonderful part of 
the whole jnocess — internationalism itself will be transformed 
into something higher, for instance, into a principle of universal 
cosmic unity. 

This is true also of the other offshoot of internationalism, 
namely, peace and goodwill among men. This also is not 
capable of realization at the human stage. Wars will continue 
to disfigure our civilization, so long as it remains only human. 
It is imjxrssible to formulate any scheme by which we can hope 
permanently to get rid of war, so long as world-evolution remains 
where it is, that is, so long as it continues to be dominated by 
mind. For this imposes certain fundamental limitations of out- 
look, which preclude the possibility of our taking a truly broad 
view of things, which alone can make war an impossibility. 

If this is pessimism, then it is pessimism to say that fire 
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burns. Fire is fire, and so long as it continues to be fire, it must 
burn. So also man is man, and so long as he continues to be 
man, there is no escape for him from war. But man is not 
destined to remain for ever mere man. He has a higher destiny, 
and that is to become more than man, to become Superman, 

This is the great optimistic note of Sri Aurobindo’s religion 
and philosophy. It emphatically declares that there is bound 
to come a time when man will be free from his present limita- 
tions and will pass into the state of Superman. There is no 
possibility of doubt about this. It asserts this as an absolute 
certainty. AVhere it speaks hesitatingly or haltingly is about the 
possibility of eliminating war under the present conditions of 
human society. But this hesitation means nothing more than 
that imj^erfection is imperfection. That there arc certain in- 
herent weaknesses in man, even the greatest champion of 
humanism cannot deny. That on account of these weaknesses 
war cannot be completely eliminated, is also what it is impossible 
to deny. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find a greater optimist than Sri 
Aurobindo. He gives us a picture of a future state of evolution, 
W'here not only will war become absolutely unthinkable, but a 
spirit of harmony and order will descend even to the lower order 
of crcaiion. For, as he s^iys*, “the supramenial gnostic being . . . 
wmild not only found all his living on an intimate sense and 
effective realization of harmonic unity in his own inner and outer 
life or group life, but w^ould create a harmonic unity also with 
the still surviving mental world, even if that w’^orld remained 
altogether a world of Ignorance. For the gnostic consciousness 
in him w'ould perceive and bring out the evolving truth and 
principle of harmony hidden in' the formations of the Ignorance ; 
it wT)uld be natural to his sense of integrality and it would be 
within his powder to link them in a true order with his own 
gnostic principle and the evolved truth and harmony of his owm 
greater lifc-crcation“. 

As a result of this penetration of the Supramental conscious- 
ness into the lower forms of creation, there wdll be established a 
greater unity between the higher and the lower forms than exists 
to-day. The result will be a greater solidarity between indivi- 
dual and individual, leading to a greater organic unity. This 
appears clearly from the following sketch® of the change brought 
about in the relation of the individual to other individuals and 


^ The Life Divine, Vol. II, Tart II, p. 1033. 
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to life and matter: ‘Tor the gnostic being would be in unison 
and communion with the Consciousness-Force that is at the root 
of everything: his vision and his will would be the channel of 
the supramcntal Real-Idea, the self-effective Truth-Force ; his 
action would be a free manifestation of the power and workings 
of the root Force of existence, the force of an all-determining 
conscious spirit whose formulations of consciousness work out 
inevitably in mind, life and matter. Acting in the light and 
powor of the supramcntal knowledge, the evolving gnostic being 
would be more and more master of himself, master of the forces 
of consciousness, master of the energies of Nature, master of his 
instruincntation of life and matter ... A new power and powers 
ol consciousness w^ould then be an inevitable consequence of an 
evolution of Consciousness-Force passing beyond mind to a 
superior cognitive and dynamic principle. In their essential 
nature these new powders must have the character of a control 
of mind over life and matter, of the conscious life-will and life- 
force over matter, of the spirit over mind, life and matter ; they 
w^ould have the character also of a breaking down of the barriers 
between soul and soul, mind and mind, life and life: such a 
change W'-ould be indispensable for the instrumentation of the 
gnostic life. For a total gnostic or divine living w^onld include 
not only the individual life of the bcitig but the life of others 
made one with the individual in a common uniting conscious- 
ness”'-’. 

'Fhe characteristics of this higher social unity Sri Aurohindo 
further dcsciihes as follow’s: “I’hcrc must he an inner and 
direct mutual knowledge, based upon a consciousness of oneness 
and identity, a consciousness of each other’s being, thought, 
feeling, inner and outer movcmicnts, a conscious communication 
of mind with mind, of heart with heart, a conscious impact of 
life upon life, a conscious interchange of forces of being with 
forces of being ; in any absence or deficiency of these powers and 
their intimate light there could not he a real and complete unity 
or a real and complete natural fitting of each individual’s being, 
thought, feeling, inner and outer movements with those of the 
individuals around him. A growing basis and structure of con- 
scious unanimism, we might say, would be the character of this 
more evolved lifc.”^° 

There is great chaos, says Sri Aurohindo, in men’s ideas 
about the relative values of scKicty and the individual, some 

Life Divine, Vol. H, Part IT. pp. 1138-40. 

^^Thc Life Divine, Vol. TI, Part II, p. 1140. 
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maintaining that society exists for the individual, and others 
holding just the opposite view. What should be the proper 
attitude of religion towards this question? There is no doubt 
that the individual is the key to the whole process of evolution. 
He is the carrier of values, and it is by the level which he attains 
that the stage of evolution is to be determined. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary to understand wherein lies his value as an individual. 
Briefly it may be said that his value lies in the extent to which 
he is able to express in himself the Reality that seeks expression 
through him. But this self-expression of the Reality in the 
individual has infinite grades. The individual began as infra- 
human and will end as supra-human. “For”, says Sri Aurobindo, 
“our humanity is not the whole of the Reality or its best possible 
self-formation or self-expression — the Reality has assumed before 
man existed an infraliuman formation and self-creation and can 
assume after him or in him a supra-human formation and self- 
creation””. The growth of the individual has indeed no limit ; 
as he can surpass humanity, so can he surpass the universe. “ Fhe 
universe finds itself through him even as he finds himself in the 
universe, . . . since he can surpass it and enter into something 
in himself and in it and beyond it that is absolute”.^ ^ 

It is clear from this that the individual docs not owe any 
allegiance either m the community or humanity, but solely to 
the Reality, that is, to God. As Sri Aurobindo puts it, “his 
allegiance must be to the Truth, the Self, the Spirit, the Divine 
which is in him and in all”. 

Docs this mean, however, that the future religion must go 
back to individualism? The answer is both ‘Yes’ and ‘No*. It 
is ‘Yes’ in the sense that the ultimate carrier of value is 
undoubtedly the individual, and if the individual is crushed by 
the social machinery, then the mainspring of evolution will dis- 
appear and the evolutionary process will come to a standstill. 
It is indeed at such times that, as the Gita says, the need of an 
Avatdra arises, for it is only an Avaidra that can help the world- 
evolution to tide over .such a crisis. But it should be noted that 
the Avatdra himself is only a Higher Individual who releases the 
forces which suftered a temporary check due to the crushing of 
individuality by a lifeless, soulless machinery, whether the 
machinery is that of laws which have lost all their inner .spiritual 
content and have become mere dead husks, or whether it is that 
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the arbitrary dictates ol an autocrat who rules by sheer 
physical iorcc. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the evolutionary 
j)rocess can only continue so long as there is continuous growth 
ol the incli\iclual. Evolution, in fact, may be defined from one 
point of view as a growth from a lower to a higher individual. 
In inorganic evolution we have to deal with the low’est type of 
individual. In organic evolution we have to deal with a higher 
type ; in mind, with a still higher. And then when evolution 
crosses the boundaries of ignorance and passes into the domain 
of knowledge, it comes across for the first time the true 
individual. 

And w^hat docs it find theic? Does it find an individual 
who is in eternal conflict with society? Just the reverse, 7'hc 
higher wx' ascend in the scale of individuality, the less will be 
the conflict betwxxn the individual and society. And that is 
why we have to s;iy ‘No’ to the question: Does the futuie 
religion mean going back to individualism? Individualism, as 
W'c understand it, does not really favour the growth of a higher 
type of individual. The individual it contemplates is one wlio 
seeks his exonomic, social and political advantage, regardless of 
the interests ol others, and often in opposition to them. It wants 
to give such an individual unlimited opportunities for sclf- 
aggrandisement, subject only to such limitations as will ensure 
for others also similar opportunities. Individualism of this type 
stands self-condemned. Future religion can have nothing to do 
w’ith it. The individual whose growth it looks upon as a funda- 
mental need of evolution is a very different individual from that 
contemplated by individualism. For one thing, he does not 
consider his interests to clash with thc^se of others. Rather he 
does not consider anything good for him which is not good for 
others, 

A society of such individuals is very different from any 
society that we know of. In all kinds of society of which we 
have any knowledge, an individual qua individual does not feel 
his identity with other individuals. Through education and 
through social pressure, he is made to realize some sort of 
common bond with his fellow-individuals. But this realization 
is never complete ; the common bond breaks at the most crucial 
moments, and a constant need is felt of some external authority 
to bring about by force some sort of outward union. There is 
thus constant friction between individual and individual, and 
between the individual and society. 
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In the society envisaged by thq religion of the future, the 
gnostic society, as it may be called, such a state of things is 
unthinkable. From the sketch of this society which Sri Auro- 
bindo has given^^ it is perfectly clear that the very possibility 
of any clash between individuals is absolutely unthinkable. 
“One in self with all”, he says, “the supramental being will seek 
the delight of self-manifestation of the Spirit in himself, but 
equally the delight of the Divine in all, he will have the cosmic 
joy and will be a power for bringing the bliss of the spirit, the 
joy of being to others ; for their joy will be part of his own joy of 
existence. To be occupied with the good of all beings, to make 
the joy and grief of others one's own has been described as a sign 
of the liberated and fulfilled spiritual inari. The supramental 
being will have no need for that of an altruistic self-effacement, 
since this occupation will be intimate to his self-fulfilment, the 
fulfilment of the One in all, and there will be no contradiction or 
strife between his own good and the good of others: nor will he 
have any need to acquire a universal sympathy by subjecting 
himself to the joys and griefs of creatures in the Ignorance ; his 
cosmic sympathy will be part of his inborn truth of being and 
not dependent on a personal participation in the lesser joy and 
suffering; it will transcend what it embraces and in that 
transcendence will be its power. His feeling of universality, his 
action of universality tvill be always a spontaneous state and 
natural movement, an automatic expression of the 'Fruth, an act 
of the joy of the spirit's self-existence”. 

An act of the joy of the spirit's self -existence ! This is, in 
fact, the transformation which occurs when Man passes into 
Superman. The conscious effort which in the human stage is 
required (o make man seek the good of others is changed into a 
pure joy of being, an undiluted ananda, when the transition from 
Man to Superman takes place. This transition may be described 
briefly as one from duty to ananda. Kant is perfectly right when 
he says that the categorical imperative or the unconditional law 
of duty can alone make us men. But he is wrong in thinking 
that no higher state can be conceived than what is pictured in 
the notion of unconditional obedience to the moral law. No 
matter how essential this notion may be at the human stage of 
evolution, it becomes an anachronism when the boundary is 
crossed which separates man from the superman. Then duty 
becomes a pure ananda, obedience to the moral law is then 
transformed into a sheer joy of existence. 

'•Ibid., Vol. IT. Part II, p. 1041. 
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For the sheer joy of existence the Superman links himself 
with others, nay, with the whole of creation. All sense of effort 
vanishes from him, all consciousness of duty. Effort and duty 
can have place only when the normal consciousness is a conscious- 
ness of difference and a sense of identity is only attained by 
suppressing this consciousness by a violent exertion. But where 
the normal consciousness is one of profound identity with the 
whole universe, how can there be any room for effort and duty? 
How can there be also any room for sorrow or delusion, for 
these are the outcome of a sense of division: 

These are some of the main features of the religion of the 
Superman, the religion of the future, as I shall now call it, for 
it fulfils all the conditions I have already mentioned, which the 
religion of the future must satisfy, inasmuch as it takes up into 
itself and brings into perfection the values of the other types of 
religion, at the same time adding some new values of which they 
were not conscious. It is not a compromise between the different 
ideals of religion as they are in vogue to-day, but it will chalk 
out a new path, guided by the new consciousness that will emerge 
when world-evolution will take its next most momentous leap^ 
forward. It will be neither humanism, nor a religion of mysti- 
cism, nor a religion of man ; nor will it be individualistic or 
socialistic or nationalistic or internationalistic, for these terms, as 
wc have seen, have reference to the present world-conditions and 
will lose all their meaning when these conditions undergo a 
radical change. 

What, however, wdll be the immediate future of religion? 
That depends upon how far religion understands her mission, 
which is neither to quarrel with science about matters of fact, 
nor to exhibit an inordinate desire to be in her good books. 
Why should religion be so anxious to placate science? The 
world neither wants scientific religion nor religious science, but 
it wants religion pure and simple. Religion must have some- 
thing of her own to proclaim. And she must have the courage 
to proclaim it, without caring whether science accepts it or not. 
If history has taught us anything, it is this, that if you want to 
win the respect of the world, you must proclaim your views 
fearlessly. This is as true in the sphere of religion as in other 
spheres. Religion has suffered enormously in world-estimation 
by reason of her being tied to the apron-strings of the dogmatic 
theories of the Church in the Middle Ages, and in the present 
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age by reason of her morbid anxiety to seek the good opinion of 
science. If she is to succeed, she must get rid of her attitude 
of subservience and boldly proclaim what she thinks and what 
she feels. She has an assured position in the world-order as the 
repository of faith — faith in the realization of values — and 
nothing can dislodge her from her position, neither science nor 
anything else, unless she chooses to dislodge herself. 
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Sri Aurobindo as a Literary Artist 

By Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., D.Iitt., 
Professor of English, Lingaraj College, Belgaum. 

There are people who read Sri Aurobindo for the mystery 
and glamour surrounding his terrestrial career, more exclusive 
people who see in liim the promise — nay, the reality — of the 
Superman and read him as the propoundcr of integral yoga, 
others who remember him mainly as the apostle of virile 
nationalism and read him as the living soul of renascent India, 
and there are some others still to whom he is primarily a literary 
artist and hence read him merely to lose themselves in the lumi- 
nous radiances of his poetry or in the many enchanting expanses 
of his weighty prose works. It is the last named aspect of a 
many-faceted achievement that is the subject of this dillident 
attempt at appraisement. 


1 

An artist is ever one who strives to induce form into 
seemingly formless matter, who wrestles with the raw^-stuff of 
reality to explc/re its significances and exhibit them to the world ; 
he is thus something of an explorer and creator in his own 
sovereign right. The potter handles only foul, frail clay, but 
his exertions end in the production of a beautiful and useful 
article ; the carpenter slaves at his task, sawing and splitting 
huge masses of timber, but he ends by creating a chair or a 
chandelier or a chariot ; the weaver and the basket-maker, the 
master-builder of churches and bridges and mosques and temples, 
the music-makers who waft the human soul to the seventh 
heaven of felicity, the painter and the poet whose inspired 
creations offer the balm of incommensurable hope to ailing 
humanity, they are artists all, explorers of reality and creators 
of beauty which at the same time that it is beautiful is also 
purposive. 

The distinction that is often elaborated between the 
'mechanicar arts on the one hand and the 'fine' arts on the other 
docs not really touch the root of the matter. It is not as though 
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the former are wholly utilitarian and the latter are utter super- 
fluities in life. So long as there is no difference in their capacity, 
why does one prefer a beautiful to an ugly basket? Beauty may 
have, strictly speaking, no hise* for us, but it is of much Value’ 
to those who can respond to it — and where is the man with a 
soul so dead that he has never felt his sensibilities quicken in 
the presence of beauty? On the other hand, the so-called ‘fine* 
arts — music, painting, sculpture, architecture and poetry — are 
not mere luxuries, delectable toys in one’s exclusive Ivory Tower, 
but rather the oxygen whose inhalation helps the human soul 
to realize, at auspicious moments, that 

A life of intensities wide, immune 

Floats behind the earth and her life-fret, 

A magic of realms mastered by spell and rune, 
(Irandiose, blissful, coloured, increate.^ 

Art can be neither wholly utilitarian (in its lesser, material 
sense) nor can it be pursueci or professed or practised in an 
absolute vacuum. It is as meaningless to cry down an artisan 
because he produces marketable chairs and baskets as it is to 
extol a Bright Young 'Fhing that loudly proclaims the heresy 
that Art is ever for Art’s sake alone. Even the basket-maker is 
an artist, for he tcK) is conscious of beauty, and is able to realize 
it here and now ; and even the most gifted of poets is something 
of an artisan, for he too has laboriously to learn to master his 
material l)y using the delicate tools of his own forging. All 
products of artistic activity must thus possess value in our eyes ; 
we go to them, we cherish them, because they are useful to us 
in one way or another, because they both serve us and enlighten 
us, because they make life livable and enjoyable in its different 
planes and diverse manifestations. 

While all the arts are no doubt reared on a common base, 
they nevertheless differ from one another in their possibilities 
and in their completed development. It is, in the main, a 
question of lesser or greater comprehension, and this, again, is 
largely determined by the nature of the medium in each parti- 
cular instance ; the more intractable the medium is, the less 
scope has the artist to achieve a totality of comprehension. In 
general terms, every artist aims at storming the citadel of Reality 
and revealing its purposive core and manifold significances ; he 
aims — to vary the metaphor — at bridging the seeming chasm that 
divides the real from the ideal. Time from Eternity, the human 

^ Collected Poems and Plays, II, p. 282. 
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from the Divine ; he aims at portraying infinity in a grain of 
sand, ineffable beauty in a few dots and dashes, the music of the 
spheres in a song or a lyric. 


II 

The aim is the same — but the media vary, and the different 
arts offer, in consecitiencc, an interesting study in secondary 
diferentiation. Architect or sculptor or }>ainter or musician or 
poet, the artist would glimpse Infinity and attempt to realize it 
in terras of his medium — stone, marble, palette, sound, symbol, 
as the case may be. The architect can really give his visions a 
local — ^almost a material — habitation and a name ; the finished 
structure is there before us, it immediately makes an assault 
upon our emotions and imaginations. But the medium at the 
disposal of the architect is essentially intractable ; it can be made 
to convey only a limited number of ideas. The grandeur of a 
Gopura or of a Gothic church or of a Taj bathed in moonlight 
is certain to transport the human soul from its [irosaic habitation 
on the earth ; but the experience comes in a flood, overwhelms 
us at once, and anon leaves us behind amidst the shallow’s and 
miseries of our humdrum occupations. The nuances, curves, 
and gradations that make life a i ich and varied store of signi- 
ficance, the embracing fluidities of love and play and laughter, 
these cannot come within the purvicnv of architecture, nor yet 
that of sculpture — for, although human and divine features may 
be portrayed by a scul[)tor, he can never reproduce the dynamics 
of passion, the fluctuations in the fever and the fret that agitate 
the perennially human in us all ; although wonders have been 
achieved wdth masses of stone and blocks of marble or brass, a 
great deal must yet alw’ays elude the grasp of the architect and 
the sculptor. 

The painter is better placed in respect of his medium than 
arc the architect and the sculptor. Colours are fluid things, they 
arc fascinating and intriguing things ; you can choose your 
colours, yon can mix them in any w^ay you please, and you can 
load the canvas less or more with the many colours at your 
disposal. Since a tw^o-dimensional canvas has to do duty for a 
three-dimensional material world and a multi-dimensional spiri- 
tual world, the painter has to leave much to illusion. Less 
strictly realized in terms of matter, painting is none the less 
more suggestive than is either sculpture or architecture ; move- 
ment, the dynamics of action, variety, multiplicity, all these can 
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be subtly insinuated by the accomplished painter. In other 
words, painting is a more inclusive — more variously compre- 
hending-art than are architecture and sculpture, which, in their 
turn, are more inclusive and vitally comprehensive than are 
merely mechanical arts like [)ottery or carpentry or basket- 
making. 

Music and poetry, the most ethereal of tlie arts, are also the 
most inclusive among them. The musician’s medium is sound, 
— and music is therelorc called an art ol the ear in contrast to 
painting, sculpture and architecture, which are called arts of the 
eye. Now sounds are deceptively fluid and they can be made 
to signify almost the entire gamut of human emotions, passions, 
and aspirations. The musician is thus in a position to convey 
the very rhythm of life in its diflerent altitudes ; he can make 
the stream ol sound mirror the darkling current of human life ; 
and music can arcuralely reiterate life’s significances and 
cmj)hasize their splcndorous unity. 

Tenuous, indeed, is the musician’s medium, but even sound 
is more concrete than the medium at tlie disposal of a literary 
artist. Poets and prose writers are alike compelled to use words 
— words only, words alone - in the practice of their art. But 
what are words! When words arc printed, they no doubt catch 
the eye, but words were not always printed or even written ; 
when words are sj)oken, they arc doubtless heard by the human 
ear, but words arc not always spoken. What is the true content 
ol a word, then? It has a particular look on the printed page, 
it conveys a particidar sound to the car, it communicates some- 
thing akin to an idea to the mind ; but a word is more than 
what it looks and what it sounds and what it seems to mean ; 
it is a symbol, it is a wave that floats in the ocean of Eternity, 
sometimes carrying a whisper from God to man or a prayer from 
man to God. In logical phraseology we might say that a word 
has both a definite denotation and an unknown, almost limitless 
connotation ; we might say that a word has ])oth a semantic 
import and a phonetic significance ; but we cannot ever hope 
to dispossess words of their potency, their mystery and their 
magic. 

A literary artist has greater potentialities of expression, not 
because as an artist he has aims other than those that inspire the 
musician or the j)ainter or the sculptor or the architect, but 
because his medium is cajxible of infinite variation, it is the most 
ethereal and comprehensive medium of all. A block of wayside 
stone may appear to be a crude and useless thing ; but the gifted 
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sculptor secs the form implicit in it, chisels away the super- 
fluous masses, and lo and behold, a beautiful image results from 
his exertions! It is not as if he has created the image — he has 
only released it from its amorphous prison-house and afrOwed 
it to pursue its career of beauty and breathe the air of freedom. 
In like manner, stray words in the Dictionary, like so many 
wayside stones, may appear prosaic and harsh and crude ; but 
the magic touch of the literary artist will kindle them into a 
flame of beauty, that radiates ‘‘thoughts that wander through 
eternity”. The words that a literary artist uses are in physical 
appeal ance just like the words in a Dictionary ; but they arc not 
so to be understood or apprehended ; a poet's words are not 
printed bundles of letters, nor arc they a giouping of pleasure- 
giving sounds ; while poetry docs appeal to the ear and although 
it is now-a-days preserved in print, the poetic word ever attempts 
to reach the inward car, to sink into the human soul and enrich 
it ; the poetic word is the least material of all media and is akin 
rather to a winged squadron of the spirit that annihilates space 
and time and links the human soul with infinity and eternity. 


Ill 

Sri Aurobindo, being a literary artist, has perforce to use 
words as the medium of his expression. If his father had sent 
him, not to the Loretto Convent School at Darjeeling and thence 
to London and to Cambridge, but to native schools and colleges 
in Calcutta, Sri Aurobindo might have early familiarized himself 
with his mother tongue and become in the fulness of time 
another Bankiin Chandra or Rabindranath, wielding with power 
and grace the most dynamic of modern Indian languages. But 
that was not to be. English became for all practical purposes 
Sri Aurobindo's mother tongue and he acquired in an incredibly 
short time an astonishing mastery over this difficult language. 
A profound knowledge of Greek and Latin and a fair acquain- 
tance with French, Italian and German helped him to study the 
language and the literature of the English people both in their 
origins and in their present European setting. Back in India 
at long last, Sri Aurobindo started reading Sanskrit and Bengali, 
and quickly grew proficient in both — but English remained his 
mother tongue ; he loved Sanskrit and Bengali and mastered 
them much as a Sir William Jones loved Sanskrit and studied 
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it. Be that as it may, Sri Aurobindo was now, at the age of 
twenty-five, a master of many languages and knowledges, and a 
gifted writer in English who found it as easy and natural to 
turn his thoughts into limpid verse as to give them the “other 
harmony of prose". 

In the course of a long and varied career, Sri Aurobindo has 
been writing incessantly ; writing prose and verse ; letters, 
journalistic essays, reviews, exhortations, critical and philosophi- 
cal- expositions, commentaries and treatises, all in prose ; and in 
verse, epigrams, translations, adaptations, lyrics, narrative poems, 
dramas, and, in recent years, a set of remarkable exhibits in 
futurist poetry. In result, Sri Aurobindo produces in one the 
impression that he is a born lord of language ; he scatters words 
about, at once with precision and with liberality ; he is both 
voluble in appearance and compact in effect ; he is so con- 
summate a literary artist that his art ever covers up the traces 
of its toils, leaving only the well-cut diamond behind. 

When we refer to an artist’s toils, we do not necessarily 
mean that the pursuit of art is but a travail of double, double, 
toil and trouble. Creative composition is almost always a matter 
of taking considerable — if not infinite — pains ; but neither 
.should pleasure bo ruled out altogether; indeed, the pains of 
labour admitted, is there not also a fury of pleasure as well in 
the throes of parturition? Moreover, once an artist has gone 
through a severe discipline in works, artistic activity becomes 
almost .second nature to him and he seems to paint or to sing or 
to write easily, cffortlc.ssly and as it were involuntarily. How 
much more true is it in the life of a true yogi, who has under- 
gone the severest disciplines in the vital, mental and spiritual 
planes, and who has transformed them all into engines of pur- 
poseful activity dedicated to the Life Divine? Yoga is indeed 
skill in works — and there is nothing surprising in a, yogi wielding 
the instrument of language with ease, skill, dexterity, and 
unfailing success. 

Read Sri Aurobindo’s letters — there are, perhaps, several 
thousands of them — and they all hum and sparkle and whisper, 
at once a voice near one’s ear and a voice from above ; they are 
neither poems, nor rhetorical pieces of prose, but they reproduce 
rather the delicate rhythms of common speech ; they are best 
described as verbal curtains that shut us in — and then we almost* 
decipher the very features and recognize the unique modula- 
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tions of the voice of the remarkable writer of these letters. 
Quotation is difficult, but this one will do for a specimen; 

I cannot say that I follow very well the logic of your doubts. 
How does a noble and selfless friend suffering in a prison- 
hospital invalidate the hope of yoga? There are many dismal 
spectacles in the world, but that is after all the very reason why 
yoga has to be done. If the world were all happy and 
beautiful and ideal, who would want to change it or find, it 
necessary to bring down a higher consciousness into the earthly 
Mind and Matter? Your other argument is that the work of 
the yoga itself is not easy — not a happy ranter to the goal. Of 
course it isn’t, because the world and human nature are what 
they are. 1 never said it w^as easy or that there were not 
obstinate difficulties in the way of the endeavour. 

Again I do not understand your point about raising up a 
new race by my going on writing trivial letters ten hours a day. 
Of course not — nor by writing important letters either ; even 
if l were to spend my time writing fine poems it would not build 
up a new race. Each activity is important in its own place: 
an electron or a molecule or a grain may be small things in 
themselves, but in their place they are indispensable to the 
building up of a world ; it cannot be made up only of mountains 
and sunsets and streamings of the aurora borealis — though these 
have their place there. All depends on the force behind these 
things and the purpose in their action — ^and that is known to 
the Cosmic Spirit which is at work ; and It works, I may add, not 
by the mind or according to human standards but by a greater 
consciousness which, starting from an electron, can build up a 
world and, using a tangle of ganglia, can make them the base 
here for the work of the Mind and Spirit in Matter, produce a 
Ramakrishna, a Napoleon, a Shakespeare . . The phrasing 
is impeccable, and even the two unusual words ‘canter’ and 
‘ganglia’ but enrich the passage ; the rhythms are akin to those 
of subdued conversational speech and play on one’s tongue with 
disarming familiarity. One can picture to oneself this imaginary 
scene — the chela agitatedly putting forward one animadversion 
after another, the guru patiently and almostly smilingly meeting 
them, explaining, arguing, persuading. Only a casual letter — 
a “trivial” letter! — but it reveals the writer, explains the core 
of his faith, and, incidentally, illustrates his prose art. 


* Quoted in Dilip Kumar Roy's Ththankar. 
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IV 

Sii Aurobindos more deliberate compositions in prose are 
distinguished by the same qualities of quiet assurance, classical 
phrasing, and approppriateness to the theme and the mood and 
the occasion. You may tackle any of his prose ‘tracts for the 
times’ or journalistic effusions or massive treatises — there is no 
faltering at the exordium, no thinness in the structure of the 
argument, no weakness in the peroration. Works like The Life 
Divine, The Future Poetry, Essays on the Gita, The Synthesis 
of Yoga and The Ideal of Human Unity are mighty edifices, 
boldly conceived and executed with both imagination and a 
minute particularity. Sri Aurobindo has never felt it beneath 
his notice to attend to details ; a true artist, he has always realized 
that even seeming trifles have their own appointed place in the 
fulness of the final achievement. Although the above sequences 
were originally wriltcn under the peculiar exigencies of periodic- 
al publication, they nevertheless preserve form and unity of 
impression, and claim and secure for Sri Aurobindo a place 
among the great modern masters of English prose. 

It is, perhaps, convenient as it is also necessary to study in 
particular the two monumental works, Essays on the Gita and 
'The Life Divine, because these have gone through a process of 
revision since their publication in the Arya and arc now easily 
accessible in book form. The Essays are in intention exegctical ; 
the Gita is paraphrased, often verse by verse ; Lord Krishna's 
uttered and unuttcred thoughts are sifted, arranged, illustrated, 
expanded ; seemingly and endlessly repetitive, the Essays are 
seen in the end to be somehow endowed with a marvellous 
compactness and unity of its own. What has happened is this: 
while doubtless deriving his primary inspiration from the Song 
Celestial, Sri Aurobindo has created out of it his own individual 
music that enchants and exhilarates the reader and gradually 
effects in him a heightened awareness and a keener sensibility. 

Likewise, when superficially considered, a work like The 
Life Divine would appear to be a severely — forbiddingly — 
abstruse treatise, bristling with obscurities and technical terms 
and hair-splitting differentiations. On the other hand, closer 
acquaintance with it makes one realize that the whole Himalayan 
edifice is only a vast prose symphony. There are discussions, 
no doubt, and in so far as they are discussions they give adequate 
proof of a virile mental forge at work ; no mere logician 
developed a thesis or elaborated an argunicrU: better than Sri 
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Aurobindo does in The Life Divine. And how admirable — 
metallic in its hardness and lucid clarity — is a summing-up 
like tiiis; 

“This then is the origin, this the nature, these the 
boundaries of the Ignorance. Its origin is a limitation 
of knowledge, its distinctive character a separation of the 
being from its own integrality and entire reality ; its 
boundaries are determined by this separative develop- 
ment of the consciousness, for it shuts us to our true self 
and to the true self and whole nature of things and 
obliges us to live in an apparent surface existence".^ 

It is, of course, not the story of Jack and Jill going up the hill 
and fetching water in a pail ; it is the crest of an argument that 
has taken Sri Aurobindo some five hundred pages to elaborate. 
But it is not spoilt by any avoidable obscurity — on the conttary! 
Here are some more specimens of such granite phrasing picked 
at random from these two books: 

“Harmony is the natural rule of the spirit, it is the 
inherent law and spontaneous consequence of unitj in 
multiplicity, of unity in diversity, of a various manifesta- 
tion of oneness. In a pure and blank unity there could 
be indeed no place for harmony, foi there is nothing to 
harmonise ; in a complete or a governing diversity there 
must be either discord or a fitting together of differences, 
a constiucted harmony. But in a gnostic unity in multi- 
plicity the harmony would be there as a spontaneous 
expression of the unity . . . 

“There is a Reality, a truth of all existence which is 
greater and more abiding than all its formations and 
manifestations ; to find that truth and Reality and live in 
it, achieve the most perfect manifestation and formation 
possible of it, must be the secret of perfection whether of 
individual or communal being. This Reality is there 
within each thing and gives to each of its formations, its 
power of being and value of being".’’ 

“The love of the world spiritualised, changed from a 
sense-experience to a soul-experience, is founded on the 
love of Cod and in that love there is no peril and no 
shortcoming. Fear and disgust of the world may often 
be necessary for the recoil from the lower nature, for it 

' The Life Divine, II, p. 517. 

* Ibid., IT, p. 1140. 

^Ibid., II, p. 1152. 
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is really the tear and disgust of our own ego which reflects 
itself in the world. But to see God in the world is to 
fear nothing, it is to embrace all in the being of God ; to 
see all as the divine is to hate and loathe nothing, but love 
love God in the world and the world in God’\^ 

One conies across many such passages in the body of 
Sri Aurobindo’s prose writings and indeed their balance, their 
clarity and the vigour of their phrasing are almost as worthy of 
reverent study as arc their logical structure and their close- 
grained fabric of thought. 


V 

Not inlrequcntly, how-ever, Sri Aurobindo’s prose art emits 
unexpected poetic flashes which subtly illumine and transfigure 
whole sentences and paragraphs. Simile and metaphor trespass 
upon the domain of cogent prose and language crystallizes into 
glittering images like these: 

“We do not belong to the past dawns, but to the 
noons of the future”.^ 

“For now the world Being appears to him as the body 
of God ensouled by the eternal Time-spirit and with its 
majestic and dreadful voice missions him to the crash 
of battle”.’* 

“It has enormous burning eyes ; it has mouths that 
gape to devour terrible with many tusks of destruction ; 
il has faces like the fires of Death and Time”.'^ 

“ . . . Kali with her garland of skulls trampling 
naked in battle and flecked with the blood of the 
slaughtered Titans . . 

“Knowledge waits seated beyond mind and intellec- 
tual reasoning, throned in the luminous vast of illimitable 
self-vision”.® 

Dialectical skill gives place to direct vision, the knile-edge clarity 
and sharpness of prose dissolve into poetic imagery and sym- 
bolism ; and Sri Aurobindo is seen to be poet no less than the 
wielder of an animated and effective English prose style. 

Some of Sri Aurobindo’s characteristically epigrammatic or 

4' 

* Kssays on the (Uta, I, p. 359. 

“ Ibid., I. p. 12. 

" Ibid., II, p. 59. 

Ibid., II, p. 178. 

* /bid., II, p. 179. 

® The Life Divine^ I, p. 183. 
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impassioned bits of prose are contained in his "'minor" works — 
notably in The Mother^ Thoughts and Glimpses, The Riddle 
of this World and Bases of Yoga, One is occasionally over- 
whelmed by a whole shower of epigrams as in: 

“What is there new that we have yet to accomplish? 
l/)ve, for as yet we have only accomplished hatred and 
self-pleasing ; Knowledge, for as yet we have only accom- 
plished error and perception and conceiving ; Bliss, for 
as yet we have only accomplished pleasure and pain and 
indifference ; Power, for as yet we have only accomplished 
W'eakness and effort and a defeated victory ; Life, for as 
yet we have only accomplished birth and growth and 
dying ; Unity, for as yet w^e have only accomplished war 
and association. 

In a w^ord, godhead; to remake ourselves in the divine 
image". ^ 

“And what is the end of the whole matter? As if 
honey could taste itself and all its drops together and all 
its drops could taste each other and each the whole honey- 
comb as itself, so should the end be with God and the soul 
of man and the universe. 

Love is the keynote, Joy is the music, Power is the 
strain, Knowledge, is the performer, the infinite All is 
the composer and audience. We know only the preli- 
minary discords which are as fierce as the harmony shall 
be great ; but we shall arrive surely at the fugue of the 
Divine Beatitudes".^ 

Elsewhere Sri Aurobindo's wit and imagination fuse into gem- 
like images, fascinating, clear-cut and profoundly true: 

“God and Nature are like a boy and a girl at play and 
in love. They hide and run from each other when 
glimpsed so that they may be sought after and chased 
and captured".'* 

“What is God after all? An eternal child playing 
an eternal game in an eternal garden".^ 

How pretty, you’ll say — but also how suggestive and how true I 
The author of The Life Divine is not the crusty metaphysician 
some take him to be — he was a sensitive humanist before ever he 
dreamed of yoga, and he remains a humanist still. 

^ Thoughts and Glimpses, (1923), p. 4. 

“ Tbid., p. 9. 

® Ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 
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Parts of Sri Aurobindo's great little book, The Mother, 
reveal his verbal suppleness at its best. In particular, the sixth 
section that evokes with intuitive certainty and imaginative pre- 
cision the manifold “powers*’ and “personalities” of the Mother 
— the home-of-all, womb-of-all created things — is surely among 
the very finest achievements of Sri Aurobindo as an impassioned 
literary artist. We have to content ourselves with but one signi- 
ficant extract from the book — which, indeed, siifFers somewhat 
in being taken out of its context: 

“Wisdom and Force are not the only manifestations 
of the supreme Mother ; there is a subtler mystery of her 
nature and without it Wisdom and Force would be in- 
complete things and without it perfection would not be 
perfect. Above them is the miracle of eternal beauty, an 
unseizable secret of divine harmonics, the compelling 
magic of an irresistible universal charm and attraction 
that draws and holds things and forces and beings together 
and obliges them to meet and unite that a hidden 
Ananda may play from behind the veil and make of them 
its rhythms and its figures. This is the power of Maha- 
lakshmi and there is no aspect of the Divine Shakti more 
attractive to the heart of embodied beings. Maheshwari 
can appear too calm and great and distant for the little- 
ness of earthly nature to approach or contain her, Maha- 
kali too swift and formidable for its weakness to bear ; 
but all turn with joy and longing to Mahalakshmi. For 
she throws the spell of the intoxicating sweetness of the 
Divine: to be close to her is a profound happiness and to 
feel her within the heart is to make existence a rapture 
and a marvel ; grace and charm and tenderness flow out 
from her like light from the sun and wherever she fixes 
her wonderful gaze or lets fall the loveliness of her smile, 
tfie soul is seized and made captive and plunged into the 
depths of an unfathomable bliss. Magnetic is the touch 
of her hands and their occult and delicate influence 
refines mind and life and body and where she presses her 
feet course miraculous streams of an entrancing Ananda 
Is it a recordation of demonstrable fact or only the subtle elabo- 
ration of a poet’s fancy? In any case it is a passage that a Sir 
Thomas Browne or a Walter Pater might have felt proud to have 
written; and The Mother is full of such beautiful and memo- 
rable things. 

* The Mother, pp. 59-62. 
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Of Sri Aurobindo’s prose treatises and essays one might say, 
borrowing his own words, that “the language ... the structure of 
thought, the combination and balancing of ideas belong neither 
to the temper of a sectarian teacher nor to the spirit of a rigorous 
analytical dialectics cutting oft one angle of the truth to exclude 
all the others ; but rather there is a wide, undulating, encircling 
movement of ideas which is the manifestation of a vast synthetic 
mind and a rich synthetic experience’*.^ Here have we, in 
pointed brevity, both the material for an appraisement of Sri 
Aurobindo as a literary artist in prose — and a judicious appraise- 
ment as well! 


VI 

We now turn to Sri Aurobindo s poetry. Whereas in prose 
the sentence, ^vith its precision and balance and thought-content, 
is ever the primary meaning-unit, in poetry everything almost 
hinges on the word. A single word like “idiot” or “incarnadine” 
or “mandragora” suffuses a whole passage with the true incan- 
descence of poetry. This alone is the criterion that enables us 
to differentiate a passage of pure poetry from merely competent 
or meritorious verse. When reading poetry, we are all the time 
asking ourselves the question: “What made him write like that? 
But then — how else could it have been said!” 

It has been remarked that poetry is “particular words in a 
particular order” ; and this cryptic definition includes all that 
we generally imply by terms like “poetic diction’^ “rhythm”, 
“metre”, “pattern”, and the rest. The poet sees life — his own 
or other people’s — imaginatively: sees it with his whole being, 
and is one with it for the nonce ; and then he re-creates the 
experience in terms of rhythmical language, — in other words, 
language that is both speech and song and achieves at one and 
the same time their dual purposes. There is such a thing as 
rhythm in prose also and prose sentences too have to be con- 
structed in a particular order ; but just as the meaning-unit in 
poetry is the word, and not the sentence as it is in prose, so also 
the syllable, and not as in prose the word, is the unit of rhythm 
in poetry. Poetry at its purest should be able to achieve thht 
triumphant utterance which is 

seraphically free 
From taint of personality. 


' Essays <7»i the Gita, I, pp, 8-9. 
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and is timeless in its content and rhythmical quality. But poetry 
can no doubt exist in less pure but more familiar categories of 
meaning-content and rhythmical expression ; it may be seemingly 
trivial, it may be intellectually, rather than emotionally or imagi- 
natively, sustained ; it may assume the form of epigram, or elegy, 
or narrative, or drama, or ode, or epic, or lyric, artd it may either 
submit itself to the severe discipline of the coupTet or the qua- 
train or the sonnet, or boldly venture forth into the freer and 
subtler harmonics of blank verse or sprung rhythm or even free 
verse. 

Sri Aurobindo’s poetical output is very considerable in 
quantity and the published portion alone (which, w^e are 
assured, is but a fraction of the total) occupies two sumptuous 
volumes of nearly seven hundred pages. "T his represents the 
work of a period of about fifty years. We have translations from 
the original Greek, Sanskrit and Bengali ; we have free adapta- 
tions, — a good number of them ; we have interesting clusters 
of lyrics, some secular, others suffused with the fervour of reli- 
gious faith or the glow of mystical experience ; we have a literary 
tour-dc'force in the drama, Perseus the Deliverer ; we have, at 
one end, poetry inspired by the romantic poets and Victorians, 
and, at the other end, poetry distinctly futurist in aim and 
achievement ; in a word, here’s indeed “God’s plen_ty’’, and one 
can freely participate in its munificence according to one’s 
capacity and inclinations. 

The juvenile poems and the early narratives — Urvasie and 
Love and Death — arc interesting in themselves and are clearly 
the wwk of an authentic poet. The lines agreeably trip on 
one’s tongue, the w’ords are carefully — perhaps extra-carefully — 
chosen, and the “numbers’’ are rarely unpleasing. One comes 
across many a beautiful line arid many a memorable phrase; 

A perfect face amid barbarian faces . . .^ 

A broken prodigal from pleasure’s mart . . 

Titanic on the old stupendous hills . . 

Bridal outpantings of her broken name . . 

Alone with woodlands and the voiceless hills . . 

There are descriptions — Rum’s descent into Patala, for instance, 
— that by the sheer power of the rhythmic word galvanize the 
very scenes before the reader’s eyes ; there are poems like “The 

y 

^ Collected Poems and Plays, I, p. 9. 

■ Ibid., I, p. 4. 

* Ibid., I, p. 53. 

^ Ibid., I, p. 95. 

' Ibid., I, p. 103. 
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Lover’s Complaint” and '‘Love in Sorrow” that are delightful 
expressions ot a vivacious and youthful fancy, if not of a soaring 
poetic imagination. One thing, however, is certain: these early 
lyrics and narratives are quite clearly the work of a super- 
sensitive poet, richly endowed with a head as well as a heart, 
and both beii;]g of imagination all compact. The earlier pieces 
arc by no means poetic masterpieces — but they are a sure prelude 
to victory in the realms of rhyme. After all, when winter’s 
travails are over, c^in the laurels of spring be far behind? 


VII 


Sri Aurobindo’s rendering of Kalidasa's V ikramorvasie is 
comparable to Laurence Binyon’s Sakuntala ; for, besides fairly 
reproducing the fever and the flavour of the original, they botli 
succeed in making Kalidasa himself feel at home in an alien 
garb. Like Binyon, Sri Aurobindo also has made his verse 
rhythms often approximate to those of ordinary speech, as in: 

My lord, 

Wc will not talk of that. I have fulfilled 
My rite, and with observance earned your kindness. 
Girls, let us go 

or in: 


Never heed that, 

Speak boldly. She has given you up as hopeless. 

So doctors leave a patient, when disease 
Defies all remedy.* 

But as frequently, or even more frequently, the blank verse luxu- 
riates into arabesque and one experiences, if only for a moment, 
a sudden sense of glory: 

The lily ot the night 

Needs not to guess it is the moon’s cool touch. 

She starts not to the sunbeam. . . 

His hair is matted all a tawny yellow 
Like ochre-streaks, his holy thread is white 
And brilliant like a digit of the moon. 

He looks as if the faery-tree of Heaven 

Came moving, shooting twigs all gold, and twinkling 

Pearl splendours for its leaves. . . ^ 


• Ibid., II, p. 55. 

* Ibid., II, p. 55. 
“ Ibid., II, p. 56. 
^ Ibid., II, p. 93. 
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It is often said that great poetry cannot be translated ; it can be, 
and it has been, again and again ; Sri Aurobindo, for instance, 
has repeatedly performed the feat. Neither Kalidasa’s verse 
rhythm nor his honey-sweet music nor his peculiar verbal 
wizardry nor yet the precise texture of his thought is quite repro- 
duced in Sri Aurobindo’s English version ; but the poetical 
essence — ^what Pope called ‘the fire’ of it all — has somehow 
trickled through and it makes The Hero and the Nymph genuine 
English poetry. 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief study to discuss 
in detail Sri Aurobindo’s literary artistry as a translator and as 
a poet. His translations are never mere translations ; they are 
almost as a rule poems in their own right. The great translator 
— a Chapman, a Pope, a Fitzgerald, a Romesh Chandra, an 
Aurobindo — is more a partner than a slave and he gives us as 
much of himself as of the original, and the two in such harmo- 
nious fusion that it is ever a puerile task to attempt to dissociate 
.one from the other. Thus The Songs of the Sea, that magni- 
ficent sequence that is almost a continuum of poetic iridescence, 
is as much Aurobindo Ghose as it is Chittaranjan Das, and 
indubitable poetry in any case. These forty “songs” are comr 
posed in a variety of rhythmical patterns and with unerring 
sureness of touch iiiey evoke at once the strange lure of the sea, 
its a1)iding sublimity and its bottomless mystery. Quotation 
can but give a more or less distorted picture — for the whole 
sequence is to be considered one and indivisible, it is to be 
interpreted as the recordation in moving verse of the cry of the 
jii^a for final union with the hourly experienced, yet unappre- 
hended, mystery of the universe. No wonder the “Songs” have 
puzzled many critics. The sea is visualized, no doubt, in terms 
of colour, sound and rhythm ; but the sea is not simply the 
“Bay of Bengal" or the “Indian Ocean”, but something much 
more elemental and much more ethereal as well. As it is to 
Ellidda in Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea, to Chittaranjan — 
and to Sri Aurobindo also — the sea is a veritable symbol of 
romance, a baffling concretjon of multifoliate Nature, of its 
icserves of power no less than its undying mystery. Sri 
Aurobindo’s verbal artistry is taxed to the uttermost — but the 
result is poetry: the sea is successfully evoked in a hundred and 
one different ways — it is the “unhoped-for elusive wonder of the 
skies”, it is the “Infinite Voice”, it is the “minstrel of infinity”, 
it is the “shoreless main”, it is the “great mad sea”, it is the 
“illimitable”, it is the “mighty One”, and it is the “king of 
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mysteries” ; the poet thus approaches the sea as a friend, as a 
lover, as a loyal subject, as a devotee, as a shadow that ever 
pursues the object, as a waif that would return to the bosom of 
the mother ; and the music with its subtle undulations of 
dissohing sweetness fuses at last poet and reader and subject 
into a closed universe of harmony and bliss. 

VIII 

Besides V ikramorvasie and Sagar-Sangit, Sri Aurobindo has 
also translated — with the same verbal mastery and metrical 
resilience — Bhartrihari’s Niti Shatakarn, four chapters from the 
Udyog-parva of the Mahabharala, and several songs from the 
original Bengali, including Bankimehandra's immortal anthem, 
Bande Malar am. The renderings from Bhartrihari exhibit a 
rich variety in stanza-forms and one can judge Sri Aurobindo’s 
feeling for the innate beauty of words even by merely studying 
the titles; ‘The Human Cobra”, ‘‘Aut Caesar aut NuUus”, 
“Altruism Oceanic”, “The Immutable Courage”, “The Script 
of Fate”, “Flowers from a hidden Root”, “The Flame of the 
Soul”, “Caster Anaides”, etc. Epigrammatic and aphoristic, 
The Century of Life is reared upon experience and worldly 
wisdom, and the incandescent fury of poetic imagination but 
fitfully shines upon these verses. Nevertheless the verses are 
crystal-j)ure and also crystal-clear, and one cannot withhold 
admiration from^ literary artist who achieves lines like: 

Only man’s soul looks out with luminous eyes 

llpon the worlds inimitably wise . . 

The sweet fair girl-wife broken with bridal bliss . . 

Seven griefs are as seven daggers in my heart . . 

In the dim-glinting womb and luminous murk . . 

Thorns are her nature, but her face the rose . . . ’ 

The Century of Life, like most didactic poetry, appeals to the 
head rather than to the heart ; but there arc not wanting 
occasional flashes that penetrate much deeper. 

Vidula, on the other hand, is a scream of passion — radiant, 
full-throated and immediately effective. Sri Aurobindo wields 
the Locksley Hall metre with commendable dexterity and power. 


* Ibid., ir, p. 218. 

* Ibid., II, p. 189. 

* Ibid., II, p. 194. 

* Ibid., II, p. 211. 
■ Ibid., II, p. 217. 
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The mother s exhortation to the son acquires the topicality and 
universality of a moving patriotic anthem : 

Sunjoy, Sun joy, waste not thou thy flame in smoke! Impetuous, 

dire, 

Leap upon thy foes for havoc as a famished lion leaps. 

Storming through thy vanquished victors till thou fall on 

slaughtered heaps . . . 

When thou winnest difficult victory from the clutch of 

fearful strife, 

I shall know thou art my offspring and shall love my son indeed.^ 
Sri Aurobirido admits that the style of the original Sanskrit 
is “terse, brief, packed and allusive, sometimes knotted into a 
pregnant obscurity by the drastic economy of words and phrase.”® 
But the “free poetic paraphrase” conveys an adequate impression 
of the original, and an occasional line like — 

Gathering here an earthly glory, shining there like Indra’s sun 
— assumes a diamond’s edge and glitter. However, it is only 
when the poem is read aloud at a stretch that it fully brings 
out Sri Aurobindo’s mastery of rhythm and language which arc 
often seen to be perfectly attuned to Vidula’s tempestuous 
passion and truly torrential speech. 

Very different is the effect produced by Sri Aurobindo’s 
felicitous adaptations from Chundidas and other Bengali masters 
of song. Pieces like “Radha’s Complaint in Absence”, “Radha’s 
Appeal”, “Karma”, “Appeal”, “Hymn to the Mother”, “Mother 
India” and “Mahalakshmi” — composed at widely separated 
intervals in the course of four or five decades — have all the lilt 
of song and make a ready assault on our emotions. It is, perhaps, 
a far cry from the Elizabethan simplicity and grace of the earlier 
pieces to the complicated harmonies of the more recent ones: 
but the hand of the literary artist is cc|ually, if not to an equally 
fruitful extent, discernible in them all. If Shakespeare remarked 
that “Youth’s a stuff will not endure”, Sri Aurobindo sings that 
“Life is a bliss that cannot long abide”: and the moral is the 
same, though not expressed in identical terms: 

But while thou livest, love. For love the sky 
V\^as founded, earth upheaved from the deep ciy 
Of waters, and by love is sweetly tied 
The golden cordage of our youth and pride.*^ 
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"i hat is very pretty, in thought and in utterance, and so are all 
the j)ieces adapted from Chundidas ; but the rendering of 
Bankimchandra is rather organ-voiced and deep throated and 
likewise “Mother India” and “Mahalakshmi”, with their 
rhythmical elaboration, feast the ear and uplift the heart at 
once. 


IX 

Bnji Fiahliou and Perseus the Deliverer are both original 
compositions. I’hc former is a poem of action, and its rhythm 
and its language arc of a piece with its sanguinary theme. 
Sri Aurobindo will give us not a second's respite, but fairly 
plunges — in nicdias res — into the heart of the bloody conflict. 
The first lines — 

A noon of Deccan with its tyrant glare 
Oppressed the earth ; the hills stood deep in ha/e, 

And sweltering athirst the fields glared up 
Longing for water . . } 

strike at once the key-note of the poem and one can already 
visualize — however dimly — the impending clash of arms and 
Baji's splendid heroism and victory in death. The “tiger- 
throated gorge” is evoked arrcstingly and the vicissitudes of the 
mighty conflict are described with an excruciating particularity. 
One almost hears, with a shudder, “blast on blast” volleying 
“death invisible^. . . upon uncertain ranks” ; one involuntarily 
holds up one’s breath as one reads the remorselessly vivid lines: 
So was the fatal gorge 

Filled with the clamour of the close-locked fight. 

Sword rang on sword, the slogan shout, the cry 
Of guns, the hiss of bullets filled the air, 

And murderous strife heaped up the scanty space, 

Rajput and strong Mahratta breathing hard 
In desperate battle.^ 

The horror — and the pity — of it all I And so the narrative 
proceeds, with an inhuman, precipitancy, to the recordation of 
the deathless scene: 

Quenched was the fiery gaze, nerveless the arm: 

Baji lay dead in the unconquered gorge.® 


' IbHi , IT, p. 101. 
“ Ibid,, 11, p. 108. 
® Ibid., II, p. 114. 
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In Sri Aurobindo, Baji Prabhou has found a 'minstrel worthy 
of his imperishable sacrifice: and the poem, written ki vigorous 
blank verse and in words that unerringly and movingly evoke 
the shifting scenes of the battle, elects itself to an honourable 
place among the heroic poems in the English language. 

Perseus the Deliverer is another triumph of Sri Aurobindo’s 
art. A blank verse drama on a Hellenic theme is among the 
most difficult tasks that a modern English poet can set to him- 
self ; but Sri Aurobindo’s play satisfies us as drama, as poetry, 
and also as an imaginative rendering of the ideas of evolution 
and progress. The dialogues arc poetically intense and yet but 
rarely sound unnatural ; the prose bits are full of pep and arc 
not seldom drenched in indecorous gaiety ; but Sri Aurobindo’s 
art excels itself most in the great blank verse passages which 
accurately evoke either the terrible plight of an Andromeda 
chained to the cliff or the insane and inflated blood-lust of a 
Polydaon or yet the radiant serenity, the confident strength and 
the {Jiophctic intensity of a Perseus. One cannot but respond 
with one’s whole heart and soul as one hears Andromeda's 
piercing moans, as one watches her poising hope against bleak 
despair : 

And thou, bright stranger, wert thou only a dream? 

Wilt thou rot conic dowm glorious from thy sun. 

And cleave my chains, and lift me in thy arms 
To safety? I will not diel I am too young. 

And life was recently so beautiful.^ 

Polydaon is pictured as the personation of a vengeful 
destiny ; he is an engine of evil, gloating over his mad thirst 
for blood and lust for power: he will revel in death and destruc- 
tion ; he will make crimson rivers irrigate Syria’s gardens ; he 
will fill them w^ith heads instead of lilacs ; his destiny is to will 
what he desires and to achieve what he wills: 

I am Poseidon 

And I will walk in three tremendous paces 
Climbing the mountains ^vith my clamorous waters 
And see my dogs eat up Andromeda, 

My enemy, and laugh in my loud billows . . . 

Sit’st thou, my elder brother, charioted 
In clouds? Look down, G brother Zeus, and see 
My actions! They merit thy immortal ga/c.’ 

* Ibid., I. p. 274. 
nbid., 1, p 267. 
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But Polydaon’s brief hour of vengeful glory ends abruptly 
and even Ais “monarch of brcast-hackers“ — to quote his “fellow- 
butcher”, the loose-tongued Perissus — cannot choose but fall 
back dead. It is left to Perseus to emphasize the moral, not 
only of Polydaon’s twisted career, but also of the many monu- 
mental conflicts between the Asuric and Divine forces in the 
universe: 

But the blind nether forces still have power 
And the ascent is slow and long is time. 

Yet shall Truth grow and harmony increase: 

The day shall come when men feel close and one. 
Meanwhile one forward step is something gained. 

Since little by little earth must open to heaven 
Till her dim soul awakes into the Light.* 

Pnseus the Deliverer is thus no hothouse plant ; notwith- 
standing its verse form — or, indeed, because of it — it has 
universality, it is for all time ; and although its theme is but 
a variation of an ancient Hellenic myth, its interpretative power 
is unmistakable and it does ofler a message of hope to this shaken 
and blood-boltered world. 


X 

Only Sri Aurobindo’s lyrics — ^and especially the lyrics 
suffused with the religious spirit — now remain to be glanced at. 
At no period of his life has Sri Aurobindo been blind to the 
spiritual reality ^underlying the material universe. He has never 
countenanced either of the great negations, and the denial of 
the ascetic has ever appeared to him as one-sided as the denial 
of the full-blooded materialist. Through all the bewildering 
vicissitudes of his life there runs nevertheless a strong, silken 
thread of aspiration to achieve an integral view of man, Nature 
and God. He could formulate, merely with the aid of his lucid 
and powerful intellect, a total world-view ; but it will .at best 
be just a tentative explanation. A satisfying world-view could 
be built up only on the sure foundations of mystical experience. 
Such experiences were indeed vouchsafed him in the Alipur jail. 
He experienced “It” during certain moments of utter felicity. 
But the experience proved to be — as all such experiences must 
inevitably prove to be — truly unwordable and ineffable. And 
yet Sri Aurobindo would attempt the impossible — ^as many 

^Ibid., I, 306. 
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mystics have done before him. What he said — or to say — 

in the celebrated Uttarpara speech, Sri Aurobindo ^so said — 
and said frequently — in the more fluid medium of verse. In 
“Invitation", for instance, which was actually composed in the 
Alipur jail, Sri Aurobindo suggests that the “It" comprehends 
winter and rough weather no less than sunshine and vernal 
showers; in “Epiphany" the meaning is more explicit: 

The God of Wrath, the God of Love are one, 

Nor least lie loves when most He smites. Alone 
Who rises above fear and plays with grief, 

Defeat and death, inherits full relief 
From blindness and beholds the single Rnni, 

Lo\e masking Terror, Peace supporting storm. ^ 

In “Who", again, the rushing anapaests are made to convey 
an idea of the One underlying the Many, the changeless 
Reality inloniiing the ever-changing world of our immediate 
expel ience : 

It is He in the sun who is ageless and deathless, 

And into the midnight His shadow is thrown ; 

Wd/en darkness was blind and engulfed within darkness, 

He was seated within it immense and alone.^ 

There arc.' many more lyrics and a couple of dialogues — 
“ The Rishi" and “The Birth of Sin" — ^all of which are the 
rharacterislic j)roducts of Sri Aurobindo's preoccupations with 
the ultimate problems of existence. Some of them are only 
intellectually sustained and fail to acquire the piercing accents 
of poetry. Thus, for all its thought-content and mastery of 
phiase, one is not quite convinced that “To the Sea" or “The 
Vedantin's Prayer" evokes either the Unique poetic word or 
employs the appropriate rhythm, divinely appointed as it were 
to communicate these mystic truths. One admires the general 
technique, but one realizes also that technique has not here 
been transfigured into the unmistakable utterance of pure 
poetry. 

Sri Aurobindo is a thinker, a philosopher, but he has been 
also a poet all along. Poetry should give us, not a system of 
thought, but the poetry of thought, not philosophy, but the 
poetry of philosophy. Sri Aurobindo has frequently achieved 
this feat of transfiguration. The failures arc unimportant, the* 
successes alone should demand our attention and compel our 


> Jbid., II, p. 129. 

• Ibid., I, i>. 123. 
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admiration* In the last two lines of Child’s Imagination”, 
Sii Aurobindo manages to convey a vast revelation: 

God remembers in thy bosom 

All the wonders that He wrought.^ 

In “Rebirth”, again, rhythm and phrase fuse into a reality 
of poetic communication ; and “The Mother of Dreams” rides 
triiimj)hantly on the crest of a complicated rhythm and achieves 
a memorable articulation: 

Thine is the shade in which visions are made ; sped by thy 
hands from celestial lands come the souls that rejoice 

for ever. 

Into thy dream-worlds wc pass or look in thy magic glass, 
then beyond thee wc climb out of Space and Time to the 
peak of divine endeavour.® 

The pairs of interior double-rhymes , and the impetuous 
anapaests give the lines a piquant rapidity of motion that is 
wholly appropriate to the theme. Likewise, some of the minor 
pieces also — notably, “Seasons”, “God”, and “An Image” — arc 
at once elevating in theme, unblentished in their literary crafts- 
manship, and truly moving as poetry. 

XI 

Sri Aurobindo’s more recent poems — the revised version of 
“Ahana”. Six Poems (1934) and Poems (1941) — are in a category 
apart. Ahana is the “Dawn of God” and her advent is the 
occasion for universal rejoicings ; the “Hunters of Joy” now 
sing a “Song of Honour” replete with innumerable evocations 
of sound and colour and inwrought with felicities of dJiwani that 
tingle in the chambers of the subconscious for ever. Perhaps, 
the poem is just a little too long ; the inspiration now and then 
flags and poetry gives place to padding — but that is, after all, 
inevitable in a long poem. And yet which modern poet has 
given us lines more nobly articulate than these: 

Bliss is her goal, but her road is through whirlwind and 

death-blast and storm-race. 

All is a wager and danger, all is a chase and a battle . . ® 
Memories linger, lines from the past like a half-faded tracing . 
Tearless is there life’s play ; I shall sport with my dove from 

his highlands, 

* Ibid., I, p. 134. 

^ Ibid., II, p. 122. 

’ Ibid., II, p. 152. 

^ Ibid., II, p. 154. 
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Drinking her laughter of bliss like a God in my Grecian islands. 
Life in my limbs shall grow deathless, flesh with my God-glory 

tingle. 

Lustre of Paradise, light of the earth-ways marry and mingle . . / 
Vision delightful alone on the peaks whom the silences cover. 
Vision of bliss, stoop down to mortality, lean to thy lover.* 

1 ruly can “Ahana” be described as one long fascination and 
thunder of music, irresistible, life-giving, and all but over- 
powering. As it stands, “Ahana*' is a palimpsest, a necessary 
bridge linking up Sri Aurobindo's earlier with his more recent 
poetry. Although parts of it are somewhat Swinburnian in 
movement and seeming thinness of content, the poem as a whole 
is among the most interesting and meritorious of Sri Aurobindo’s 
poetical achievements. 

Sri Aurobindo’s recent poems arc an attempt to achieve in 
English something equivalent to the mantra. Mystical ex- 
perience, being by its very nature untranslatable in terms of 
logical categories, has perforce to borrow significance from the 
use of words and rhythms as symbols of, and as intimations from, 
something above and beyond ourselves. The great mystic poets 
of the world are thus iiiveteratcly “obscure”, trafiicking in 
symbols that perplex all except the initiated or chosen few who 
aie able or willing to catch the lucent rays that emanate from 
the supernal Light, Such poetry has but rarely been achieved 
in the past — especially in English ; it is, however, Sri Aurobindo’s 
considered view that the future poetry — even in English — will 
more and more approximate to the mantra; it will minimise 
if not altogether eliminate the operations of meddling middle- 
men — the intellect, the senses, even the imagination — and it will 
effect in one swift, unfailing step the business of communication 
from the poet to the reader. As Sri Aurobindo has rciiiiirkecl, 
“the true creator (of poetry), the true hearer is the soul. The 
more rapidly and transparently the rest do their work of trans- 
mission, the less they make of their separate claims to satisfac- 
tion, the more directly the word reaches and sinks deep into the 
soul, the greater the poetry. Therefore j)oetry has not really 
done its work, at least its highest work, until it has raised the 
pleasure of the instrument and transmuted it into the deeper 
delight of the soul. A divine Ananda ... is that which the soul 
of the poet feels and which, when he can conquer the human 
difficulties of his task, he succeeds in pouring also into all those 


' Ibid., II, pp. 160-1. 
> Ibid., II, p. 162. 
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who arc prepared to receive it.”‘ Sri Aiirobindo would seem 
to iiavc alinosi succeeded in conquering “the human difficulties 
of his task” and the dozen “futurist” poems that he has now 
oi\(!i us (onstiuitc the culmination of his long and arduous 
poetic career. 

Nevertheless, tliese recent poems have puzzled most readers, 
not only on account of their “obscurity”, but also because some 
of them handle unfamiliar metres — metres that seem to sway 
uncertainly between the rigid patterns of classical English 
j)rosody and the baflling vagaries of modern free verse. His 
illuminating essay on “Quantitative Metre” is, no doubt, a great 
help, but the poems aic more — infinitely much more — than 
mere illustrations of a prosodist’s theories. Our doubts and 
difficulties, however, will tend to disappear il \vc approach the 
poems without preconceived notions of what poetry and metre 
should oi should not be ; in other words, if we read the poems 
to ourselves, slowly and deliberatelv, keeping our j>hysical no 
less than our inward ear open, and sheathing for the nonce onr 
intellect's razor-edge. If one reads thus a poem like “The Bird 
of Fire”, one will learn to discover in its unmanageably long 
lines and their abundant load of polysyllables an approxima- 
tion to the [)rimorclial music — 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

One can then read the other poems, feel a quickening of 
one’s pulses, share with Sri Aiirobindo the “vision splendid”, 
re-liie his experience by proxy, and repeat to the darkness and 
the stars such potent mantras as — 

My mind is awake in stirless trance, 

Hushed my heart, a burden of delight . . 

My spirit sank drowned in the wonder surge . . .‘ 

My soul Linliori/oned widens to measureless sight. 

My body is God’s happy living tool, 

My spirit a vast sun of deathless light.'* 

Only the illimitable Permanent 
Ts here . . 

These lines, and indeed the poems in which they occur, 
arc poetry per sc ; they all aspire (to quote M. Abbe Bremond, 

^Aiva (January 1918). 

* CollccU'd Poems and Plays, H, p, 280, 
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though written in a very different connection and perhaps, in 
a different sense as wtII), ‘‘each by the mediation of its proper 
magic, words, notes, colours, lines — they all aspire to joint 
prayer”/ It were sacrilege to analyse the literary art that has 
evolved, after a life-time of arduous metrical as well as spiritual 
discipline, such splcndorous poetic creations. One can attempt* 
to scan the lines, enumerate the alliterative and other devices, 
explain an image here and a metaphor there, — but one is not 
nearer solving the eternal riddle that poetry is. When one reads 
a poem like “Rose of God”, one knows it has the form and voice 
of the truest and purest poetry, one knows that here rhythm and 
phrase and meaning have coalesced into an utter harmony ; and 
even as one slowly reads it — ^for the tenth or for the hundredth 
time — one feels 

The melting \oicc through mazes running ; 

Untwisting all the chains that tic 

Idle hidden soul of harmony. 

And s<) one’s enraptured ear demands that the strains be repeated 
again and again ; and one is content to chant the poem as often 
as one likes and let its meaning sink deep into one’s soul’s 
recesses, there to abide for ever: 

Rose of God, vermilion stain on the sapphires of heaven, 

Rose of Bliss, firc-sweet, seven-tinged with the ecstasies scvenl 
Leap up in our heart of humanhood, O miracle, O flame, 
Passion-flower of the Nameless, bud of the mystical Name .... 
Rose of God like a blush of rapture on Eternity’s face, 

Rose of Love, ruby depth of ail being, fire-passion of GraccI 
Arise from the heart of the yearning that sobs in Nature’s abyss: 
Make earth the home of the Wonderful and life Beatitude^ 

kiss . . .^ 


’ Quoted by Garrod, TUc Profession of Poetry^ p. 39. 
* Collected Poems and Plays, II, p. 302. 
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Sri Aurobindo s Synthesis of Idealism and 
Materialism 

By Vasanta K. Donde 

Matter is certainly as real as s])irit. It has remained so 
iiispite of Idealists, Western and Eastern, who denied nature as 
an illusion. And that is why atheism has done a greater service 
to the Divine than theism itself. For, to deny matter is to 
lemain in a helpless illusion of the spirit, an irreconcilable 
solipsism, as unreal as the Monism of the materialists. It is, 
therefore, onr purpose to try to reconcile the apparent con- 
tiaries of matter and spirit in the highest or the best possible 
unification, the truth of unity and multiplicity. 

Materialism at least has achieved one great purpose and 
that is to j>rove beyond doubt the Monism of Matter or in olhei 
words, Force. Today the trend of scientific discoveries in 
different f)ranches is towards finding out the one principle of 
feme or energy underlying the diversity of the material pheno- 
mena. Tlie apparent numberless things in the universe arc 
ultimately shown to be the forms of one thing or substance and 
that too is no other than movement or energy, blind in itself but 
ivorking with certain mathematical laws. Matter is thus a 
formulation of an unknown force. But the unknown is not the 
unknowable, and hence there is no room for the pessimism ol 
the Agnostics. 

The philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, promises to show in vivid 
terms this reconciliation of matter and spirit, the reality of both 
of them, in the cosmic consciousness. He has achieved the so 
far unattainable synthesis of materialism and idealism. Both 
materialism and idealism have to make a stand on Monism, in 
order to be consistent with themselves. Dualism, either in 
Materialism or Idealism, contradicts itself and cannot be logical 
nor even supported by the discoveries of science. Thus each 
of them has to resort to monistic philosophy to attack the other. 
And in this both are similar, for they present us with a “Maya” 
to explain the phenomenon. The may a of the materialists is 
the blind, unknown impulsion of material energy which deceives 
us with a brief delusion of life at the crest of its waves. The 
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rndya of the spiritual idealists is practically the same kind of 
stuff, inexplicable in its origin as well as its workings, w^hich is 
responsible for this mysterious phenomenon. Thus the problem 
of Reality remains unsolved but for this agency of Maya or Blind 
Energy in both cases. It is therefore necessary tliat w^e go 
beyond this rndya, show beyond doubt that the world is not an 
illusion but a real entity, a form of the Being itself. The 
cosmic activity is not rejected by the Being as not its own. The 
Silence should not reject the Sound of the cosmos but, on the 
contrary, sustain it. 

There is no need for us to prove the Being, for we live in 
it. It is the Being which is the base of all cosmic activity. But 
the Being itself was born of Non-Being. Pure Being is the 
affirmation by the unknowable of itself as the base of all cosmic 
existence, and the Non-Being is thxit which is ihe contrary affirma- 
tion of its freedom from all cosmic existence. The Non-Being 
permits the Being. 'I hc Reality is, therefore. Eternal Silence 
and Eternal Activity, the two sides of the same Existence. And 
it there is Eternal Truth there is also Eternal Falsehood. If the 
world is a dream or an illusion and the Brahman the truth, it is 
a dream existing in Reality, not out of Reality in any case, and 
the stuff of which it is made is that Reality. Thus the world 
is as real ai the Brahman. Brahman is the material of which 
tliis world is made ; Brahman is the content of the same world. 
It the gold is real, says Sri Aurobindo, the vessel of gold is as 
real and can never be a mirage. Again, if the world is as much 
an illusion as Avhat we get when wc mistake a rope lot a snake, 
we may argue that the illusion of a snake coulcl exist because 
both the rope and snake were real entities. The mistake was 
possible because the snake was real sometime and somewhere 
before we had mistaken the rope for snake. The world, to be 
an illusion, must first be a real entity in order to be an illusion 
in a different form. 

Thus there is an omnipresent Reality of which neither the 
Non-Being at the one end nor the universe at the other can be 
a negation. The materialist and the idealist are at the two 
poles of the same Reality, each stressing its own point of view 
and thus continuously playing a sea-saw in the field of philo- 
sophy. The Non-Being and the Universe are the two different 
states of the Reality, obverse and reverse affirmations. The 
highest experience of this Reality in the Universe shows it to be 
not only a conscious Existence, but a supreme Intelligence and 
Force and a self-existent Bliss. 
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If Brahman has entered into form and represented its being 
in material substance it can only b? to enjoy self-manifestation 
in the figures of relative and phenomenal consciousness. The 
emergence of Life in the cosmic activity, the so-called evolution 
of Matter, is a self-representation, a self-discovery and a self- 
eujoyiuent. And this is going on eternally on account of the 
Divine Will. 

Such is the synthetical philosophy of Sri Aurobindo which, 
as we shall see in the following pages, dispels all the doubts 
raised both by the materialists and idealists in the minds of 
thoughtful persons. Today, as never before, materialism is at 
a great advantage owing to the scientific discoveries that arc 
daily [)iling up. The old mysteries of life and cosmos are shrink- 
ijig every day on account of the greater and greater macrocosmic 
and microcosmic inquiries into the nature of the Universe 
as a whole ; and it is natural for the scientists to proclaim that 
the day will not be far when even the last mystery will be solved. 
Even then the doubting mind is not satisfied with the answers 
given by science. For, with the growth of scientific knowledge 
we are becoming aware more and more of the infinitencss ol 
Existence and its solution or the last gale where we arc to sU)p 
is withdrawing further and further like the mirage in a desert. 
Moreover, Matter, the prism of the cosmos according to the 
materialists is changing its colour with every now discovery. 
Matter is receding fast and its old (jiialities are giving way 
to not only new but quite revolutionary ones, which make a man 
suspect that the term “matter** in this case would be a misnomer. 
And it is not his fault if he thinks that “matter** has long 
changed to “spirit”. 

We turn to the theory of consciousness in order to acquaint 
ourselves with Sri Aurobindo’s solution of the problem. For, 
it is the consciousness which is the point w^hcre philosophers 
parted ways, sonic to the path of Idealism, others to Materialism. 
Had it not been for this strange quality born out of cosmic 
activity, there would have been complete identity of views 
among all the thinkers of the wwld as to the nature of Reality. 

Generally all our conscious experience is psychological. 
Also, whatever we experience unconsciously is physiological and 
in a way a mechanical movement of Matter. For example, the 
heart beating while a man is in a swoon is the latter kind of 
unconscious movement which can be compared with other 
mechanical movements of Matter like the electronic movement 
round the nucleus. On the contrary, whatever is done con- 
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sciously by us is received through the agency of senses and 
translated into the terms of the sense-mind, the Manns as called 
by Indian philosophers. Manas or mind is the sixth sense, in 
as much as it is not an independent entity but dependent on 
something beyond for the realisation of true knowledge. 

Even in its ordinary activity it assumes a double role. One 
may be called the objective and the other subjective. One is 
impure or mixed, the other pure and unmixed. In the former 
the mind is one with the external world through its sense-doors, 
while in the latter it is aware of itself, e.g., when we are angry 
or are aware of our emotions. There are two kinds of identity. 
The experience which is always an activity of mind is in its 
nature knowledge by identity. It is said that it is really a 
habit that we can experience only so much of the true know- 
ledge as the senses convey to us through sensations. As a matter 
of fact, we are identifying ourselves with the external world 
knowing it by an indirect method which brings in the agency 
of senses. There arc limitations imposed upon us by evolution 
which has made mind accustomed to physiological functioning 
and their reactions whenever we enter into relation with the 
material universe. The mind can, as proved by hypnotism, 
take direct cognizance of the objects of senses without the aid 
of the senses themselves. For, in sleep the waking mind is 
liberated from the bondage of certain physiological limitations 
and works as a subliminal mind. The experience thai is 
obtained by mind through the sense-doors can be gained by it 
also without their intrusion. These sense-doors become necessary 
to an ordinary human being because he is not so much evolved 
as not to require the help of the senses. The moment his mind 
becomes powerful enough to connect itself directly with the 
outside world it gets its knowledge by identity. This kind of 
identity is possible only because the same principle of conscious- 
ness which resides deep in the mind exists also in the outside 
world that human mind experiences. The only difference is 
that whereas the outside world has not awakened to conscious- 
ness but is a prey to blind movement of Matter, the human 
consciousness is not so. On the contrary, the more powerful it 
becomes the more able it is to know the world by identity and 
free to move in it at its will. 

We know that the cessation of the mental states or, in other 
words, the iunctions of the mind does not mean the cessation of 
the principle of consciousness. Even mind itself is an outer 
aspect of the subliminal mind and so on till it is nothing but a 
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surface ripple of ‘'consciousness”. This principle of conscious- 
ness is not restricted only to an organism ; it can be present in 
the outside world, though it may not express itself outwardly 
in the form of mind. Mind in that respect is only an outer 
ling of Juirnan consciousness. It am never be absolute nor can 
ii be treated exclusively. Compared to the field and the poten- 
tialities of consciousness, it is insignificant, and as such those 
pliilosophics which try to probe into Reality as an object of 
mental experience or knowledge, wall never satisfy human 
aspirations. 

Consciousness is therefore the more important principle to 
be dealt with by philosophers and the problem of consciousness 
in its relation to Matter is the only problem which demands to 
l>e solved first. The whole history of philosophy, whether 
Eastern or Western, is a history of struggle between Matter and 
Spirit, a struggle to determine tlicir rival claims to )>riority. 
As far as science is concerned, it maintains, with the authority of 
the experiments so far made, that Matter preceded consciousness 
and that the latter arose in Matter in the course of evolution. 
To a materialist rnonist Brahman is Matter, while* to a spiriruaiist 
monist of the type of the Indian philolsopher “Matter also is 
Biahman”. 

The drive of science is also towards monism which can be 
made consistent with multiplicity or variety. And this idea is 
not at variance with the Vedic idea which describes things in 
the cosmos as one seed arranged by the universal energy in 
multitudinous forms.^ Sri Aurobindo has given a very rationa- 
listic explanation of the IJpanishadic philosophy while inter- 
preting the same through the terminology of materialism. It 
neither supports the ascetic view-point of Shankara nor extreme 
materialism. It does not negate Matter and run to the pure 
conscient nor docs it negate Spirit and run to stark matter. 
It admits both matter and consciousness and covers both to reach 
the synthesis of Divine Life. 

With him Matter expresses itself eventually as a formula- 
tion of some unknown Force, and Life begins to reveal as an 
obscure energy of sensibility imprisoned in its material formula- 
tion. Life and Matter are therefore not dual entities as Joad 
wants us to believe but forms of the same principle of Pure 
Consciousness. The sense of gulf between Life and Matter is 
removed w^hen Ignorance is dispelled, and Mind, Life and 

‘ Swetaswatara Upatiisliad, VI. 2. 
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Matter are then seen to be nothing else than Energy combined 
in a triple formulation. Sat, Chit and Ananda. And when we 
recognise the Energy as Sat (Truth), Chit (Consciousness) and 
Ananda (Bliss), we cannot admit the conception of a brutal 
material Force as the creator of Mind or Consciousness. The 
Energy that creates a world is naturally a Will which, in other 
words, is only consciousness applying itself to a work and a result. 
What is that work, asks Sri Aurobindo, if not a self-involution 
of Consciousness in form and self-evolution out of form so as 
to actualisc some mighty possibility in the universe it has 
created ? 

To the materialists who refuse to be led further than what 
is received as experience by way of senses, he siiys that science 
itself is trying to remove the sensible physical means for the 
intermediate transmission of the physical force, e.g., wireless 
tclcgrapliy. The force is preserved at the points of impulsion 
and reception. And he promises that in future even these 
points will disappear when the laws of supra-physics are studied. 
Ilie mind will then directly act on the physical energy and work 
on it to the lecjuired result. 

This will he possible when we know how to communicate 
and he one with the cosmic coiLsciousness which is the basis of 
all the Energy in the Cosmos. For this Energy is not blind and 
consecpiently brutal, hut has an errand and has to achieve 
certain result. Beyond this cosmic consciousness there is, says 
Sri Aurobindo, yet more transcendent, — transcendent not only 
of the ego, but of the cosmos itself, against which the universe 
seems to stand out like A petty picture against an immeasurable 
hack-bround. Also, if materialism insists on Matter as reality on 
the support oi logic or experience, sjriritualism can meet the 
argument by an equally cogent logic and an equally valid 
experience of Yogins like Sri Aurobindo. The materialists try 
to convince us that the supra-sensible is not real because they 
arc not able to perceive what is not given by the physical senses 
as it is not organised as gro.ss matter. Even in the world ol 
Matter there are truths which cannot be cognated by means of 
physical senses. This is l:)eing proved day after day by psychical 
re.searches ; we have therefore to admit that there is an extensive 
field of the supra-sensible not yet traversed by human reason. 

According to the claims of Indian philosophy there are 
supra-physical senses called "Sookshma Indriya*' in ''Sookshrna 
Deha** (finer senses in finer body) with certain vision and experi- 
ence beyond the visible and ordinary senses. These can take 
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cognisance oi the Reality, including the material world, without 
the aid of our ordinary corporeal sense organs and thus bring 
us into identical contact with an organisation of conscious 
experiences ihat are dependent not on gross matter of which 
tills cosmos is made, but on a different principle. The reason 
why the methods employed and the results obtained in the 
glimpse of supra-physical realities are in disrepute is that they 
are defective. Modern science, till very recently, would not 
even condescend to inquire into their validity. They were 
treated as heresay not deserving any sympathetic approach. 
Indeed the way leading to supra-physical experiences always 
passed through tlie mysieiious domain of consciousness, because 
it was supposed that consciousness is the only underlying 
principle and the moment a communion is established with it 
all other doors would open automatically. 

In fact consciousness is the eternal witness of the cosmic 
activity. The universe exists only in and for the consciousness 
that observes and has no independent Reality. As against this, 
we have the thesis of the materialists, especially dialectical 
materialists that Matter (material universe) is sclf-cxistcnt. Just 
as it was prior to the birth of life and mind, so also it will 
survive even after no trace of life is seen anywhere. This 
diilcrence in the outlook is metaphysical. But it also affects 
the outlook on practical life. Sri Aurobindo thinks that if 
we push the materialist conclusions too far, we arrive at an 
insignificance and unreality in the life of the individual and the 
race, which leaves us, logically, the option between a feverish 
effort of the individual to snatch something from a transient 
existence and the self-less service of man and the race to which 
he may belong. Materialism, like Spiritual Monism, thus 
arrives at a Mdyd that is and yet is not, — is, for it is present and 
compelling, is not, for it is phenomenal and transitory in the 
works. The Mdyd of Spiritual Monism takes you by a different 
road to still more definite conclusions, viz., the fictitious 
character of the individual ego, the unreality and the purpose- 
lessness of human existence, the return into the Non-Being or 
the lelationless Absolute as the only escape from the vortex of 
a senseless life-activity. 

Not only that the principle of consciousness is admitted 
but Sri Aurobindo goes further and maintains that the extension 
of our consciousness into the cosmic consciousness is a fact, and 
a possibility of a cosmic consciousness in humanity is being 
slowly admitted in modern psychology. This joining of the 
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individual consciousness with the cosmic consciousness is 
achieved by the Yoga practices and is an ideal kept before their 
eyes by the Indian Sadhakas. 

1 he Sadhaka, by virtue of thus entering into the cosmic 
consciousness, becomes aware of Matter as one and the multi- 
plicity as being created out of that. Further, not only do we 
become conscious of this cosmic existence but also conscious in 
it, sensing the pulsation of the cosmos, becoming fully aware 
of the same. We live in the cosmic consciousness just as we 
live in our ego-consciousness. Fhis is achieved solely because 
there is an identity between the individual and the cosmic 
consciousness. We become conscious of the minds and bodies 
of other organic bodies and the substance of the inorganic world 
just as we are conscious of the ego and its activities. Thus, we 
can rule over other bodies just as we can control our body, 
vibrate with other minds as if they are our own, and this is done 
ill the most simple and direct manner. The curtain between 
ourselves and others is lifted completely. 

But what is beyond this individual and cosmic conscious- 
ness? What is the nature of Reality and the relation of Matter 
to consciousness? These are the principal questions to be 
solved. 

In the Taittiriya Upanishad (11.7) it is said that, “In the 
beginning all this was the Non-Being. It was then that the 
Being was born”. I his Non-Being is not the Nihil, because 
existence cannot come out of nothing, nor appearance nor illusion 
even. I’hese will require some base in existence. What is this 
Non-Being then? We term it Non-Being because by this 
Nothing we only mean something beyond the last term to which 
we can reduce our purest conception and abstract or subtle 
experience. It lies beyond our positive conception. To explain 
it further we may say that the conception of Non-Being can be 
compared with that of Professor Einstein’s “Finite but Unbound 
Universe”. Just as Einstein maintains that the Universe is 
finite to the extent to which it is subject to mathematical 
measurements, but that does not mean that nothing lies beyond 
that. The Universe extends still beyond that and hence it is 
infinite though finite which can be reduced to the mathematical 
term. Similarly, Non-being lies beyond Being. Whereas Being 
is that portion of Non-Being which can come within the purview 
of the last term of Consciousness, Non-Being is that Infinity 
which lies beyond even the purest conception based on Conscious- 
ness. It is we who, being on this side of Being, term it as 
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Non-Being for tlie sake of expressing an entity which is beyond 
any expression. And if we term it Non-Being it is due to our 
iiuhility to express it in a better way. In any case, Non-Being 
cannot be Nihil. 

When we say Being, says Sri Aurobindo, came out of 
Non-Being, we refer to the element of Time. It is a contrary- 
afiirmation of its freedom from all cosmic existence, as Being 
presupposes cosmic existence. The Non-Being permits the Being 
just as Silence permits Activity, or, in other words, it is the 
Silence which gives meaning to Activity. Without Silence 
Activity cannot exist. The Reality is thus made up of both. 
Non-Being and Being arc the different states of Reality, obverse 
and reverse affirmations. 

l ime and Space are the two categories of our consciousness, 
conditions under which we arrange our perceptions of pheno- 
mena. So long as we remain on the pedestal of individual 
consciousness taking a limited view of Reality, the categories of 
Time and Space appear to. us to be something objective as the 
phenomenon itself. For there is no doubt that the phenomenon 
is conditioned by Space and Time which are its qualities. They 
are not absStract conceptions as long as we arc in the phenomenon. 
For Matter, to be real, is made up of “events'' having both space 
and time .simultaneously. But we get quite a different picture 
when we look at existence itself. Time and Space disappear 
in the iiilinite consciousness. The conception of nearness or 
distance disappears as also of past and future. For every thing 
is then near and far off, past and future. It is “this’*, or existence 
itself. If there is duration, it is not temporal but psychological. 
I’he extension and duration represent to the mind some- 
thing not translatable into intellectual terms but merged into 
one eternity, an all-containing, all-pervading point without 
magnitude. 

Space and Time are the two nodal points of Becoming. 
But the veiy conception of movement carries with it the idea of 
energy abstaining from action, an absolute not in action is purely 
and simply absolute existence. Also movement can be under- 
stood in relation to potentialities of repose. If the indefinable 
action alone is true without any repose it means we have the 
“Nihil’’ of the Buddhists who believed in the eternal wheel of 
action, of karma, of movement. It is comparable to a stair-case 
without a support in the void. And hence along with the pure 
existent, the becoming, the energy and movement are also a 
fact, a reality. We have thus the fact of Being and Becoming. 
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Stability which is represented by Being, and movement which is 
represented by Becoming, arc only psychological representations 
of the Absolute, and equally so are oneness and multitude. The 
Absolute is, however, beyond stability and movement, i.e., Being 
and Becoming, it takes its eternal poise in the one and the 
stable, and whirls round itself infinitely, inconceivably and 
securely. 

And it is the Becoming that assumes a form in the shape of 
Matter and its Force. Mind and Matter are different grades of 
the same energy, different organisations of one conscious Force 
of Existence. Even if it is granted that consciousness has evolved 
out of Matter, nothing can so evolve which is not already involved 
in it. There is thus no reason for us to stop at life coming out 
of Matter. Even the development of recent research and thought 
points towards an obscure beginning of life and perhaps a sort 
of inner or suppressed consciousness in the metal and in the 
inanimate, perhaps the first beginning of the stuil of conscious- 
ness that is seen in us. 

No doubt at this stage (he word consciousness changes its 
meaning. It is no longer synonymous with mentality but 
indicates a self-aware force of existence of which mentality is 
only the middle term. Below this mentality the consciousness 
appears in the form of vital and material movements which are 
for us subconscient ; above it rises into the supra mental, which 
is for us the super-conscient. Anyway, the principle of conscious- 
ness remains the same throughout, organising itself differently. 
It is Chit as energy, creating the world. Here we arrive at that 
unity which materialistic science perceives from the other end, 
asserting that Mind cannot be a force other than Matter but 
must be merely a development and outcome of material energy. 
Indian thought at its deepest insight asserts, on the other hand, 
that Mind and Matter are different grades of the same energy, 
different organisations of one conscious Force of Existence. 

But how can we give this attribute of “consciousness’* to 
Force? For consciousness implies some kind of intelligence, 
purposefulness, self-knowledge even though in some cases these 
remain quite imperceptible to our ordinary senses. To this 
Sri Aurobindo replies that even in the inanimate operations 
there is a supreme hidden significance, “hidden in the modes of 
its own workings”. These operations which we consider wasteful 
and meaningless may be so from the human point of view which 
is very, very limited. The consciousness of man is nothing but 
a form of nature’s consciousness. It is there in other involved 
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forms bcJow mind ; it emerges in mind ; and it shall ascend into 
yet superior forms beyond mind. For the existence which 
manifests itself in them is conscious Being. 

The fundamental difference between Matter and Spirit lies 
in the tact that matter is the culmination of the principle of 
ignorance, blindness and mechanical movement. Philosophers 
siding with materialism may ask how the Being changes into 
matter, or, in other words, how consciousness turns into Matter, 
riie reply is that here consciousness has lost and forgotten itself 
in a form of its work, as a man might forget his very existence, 
his self-awareness, in extreme absorption, forget not only who 
he is but that he exists at all, and become for that moment the 
work itself and the force that does the work. Thus when 
consciousness develops in Matter, it is the Consciousness which 
had lost itself, returning again to itself, emerging out of its long 
forgetfulness slowly but surely as a Life which is first in the 
pre-sentient stage, then half sentient, sentient, and finally 
struggling again to become directly self-conscious, free, infinite 
and immortal. 
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The Ideal 
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Although consenting 1 
He is the Undying ; 1 
For him the iiconj 
Life and its 


The cessation of all kinds of misery for all time to come 
is part of Kaivalya or Nirvana or Moksha, which is regarded as 
the Parama Purushartha or the highest aim of all beings. All 
systems of Inditin Philosophy and spiritual disciplines regard 
Ignorance as the root cause of all pain and Knowledge as the 
means of liberation. This knowledge is not something mental 
or intellectual, it implies a change of consciousness, a change of 
being. To attain this knowledge we have to grow out of our 
present mould of const iousnes.s, and, as desire is the binding 
knot of present consciousness, it is by renouncing desire 
that we make ourselves fit for liberation. Giving up our pre- 
occupation with the life of the senses we turn inward and find 
the silent, immutable, eternal Self within us, and by practising 
constant union with it we grow into the spiritual consciousness 
and accomplish our divorce from all contact of pain. That Self 
within us is the eternal Brahman, and seated in that Self we 
realise our unity with Brahman, and indeed become Brahman 
and„,enjoy the bliss of the Brahman consciousness. And all this 
we can accomplish in this life and in this material body. Thus 
the Brihadaranyaka and the Katha Upanishads say: “When 
all the desires that cling to the heart arc loosed away from it, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, even here he posse.sses the 
Eternal.” (Bri. IV-4-47). 

What is this Immortality spoken of by the Upanishad, and 
in what sense can it be attained in the material body? It .seems 
to be the view of the Upanishads that one can have only a taste 
of Immortality in the material body, but in order to possess it 
fully one must leave this body and pass to a supercosmic 
existence. Thvis the Chhandogya says: “The Brahman-knower 
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becomes ready for liberation but has to wait for its full rcalisa- 
lion uniil the fall of the body” (6/14). The Brihadaranyaka 
says, “This bodiless and immortal Life and Light is the 
Brnhman" (IV, 4. Sc 7). “He (the Brahman-knower) becomes 
the Eternal and departs into the Eternal.” (IV. 4. 8). “Long 
and narrow is the ancient Path, — I have touched it, I have found 
it, — the Path by which the wise, knowers of the Eternal, attain- 
ing to salvation, depart hence to the high world of Paradise.” 
(IV^ 4. 8). The Upanishads are however clear that the knot 
of the Ignorance can be rent even in this body (Mundaka, 11. 
1. 10). The condition of a man w^ho has cut the knot of 
Ignorance, but still has the body is known as jivanmiikti. With 
the disappearance of Ignorance, such a man becomes freed from 
all suffering, and is not compelled to be born again as all his 
works fall away from him and perish (Mundaka, II. 2. 9) ; so 
he can be properly called mukta or the liberated man. How 
does such a liberated man live and act as long as he retains his 
body? This is a practical question, and was asked by Arjuna, 
the type of the pragmatic man. The Gita has given two types 
of the Jivanmukta, one lower and another higher. The 
Mundaka also makes a distinction among Brahman-knowers. 
As there is some difference of opinion about the real condition 
of the jivanmukta, we shall briefly consider the subject in some 
detail. We shall leave aside the question as to what happens 
to the liberated man after he leaves the body, whether he loses 
his individuality and merges himself in the Eternal or whether 
he lives in some higher world in eternal ecstatic union with the 
Divine Beloved. We may note here in passing that all these 
different views are not really conflicting, they all express aspects 
of a Truth which is many-sided, and an integral knowledge will 
have to take into account all of them. SUch an attempt at a 
synthesis was made in the Gita. “The liberation of the Gita” 
says Sri Aurobindo, “is not a self-oblivious abolition of the soul’s 
personal being in the absorption of the One, sayujya mukti, it 
is all kinds of union at once. There is an entire unification 
with the supreme God head in essence and intimacy of conscious- 
ness and identity of bliss, sayujya, for one object of this Yoga 
is to become Brahman, Brahmabhuta. There is an eternal 
ecstatic dwelling in the highest existence of the Supreme, 
sdlokya. — for it is said, “ThoCi shalt dwell in me,” nivasishyasi 
mayyeva. There is an eternal love and adoration in a uniting 
nearness, there is an embrace of the liberated spirit by its divine 
Lover and the enveloping Self of its infinitudes, ^mipya. There 
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is an identity of the soul’s liberated nature with the divine 
nature, sadharmya mukti,~ior perfection of the free spirit is to 
become even as the Divine, madbhdvam dgatah. The orthodox 
Yoga of knowledge aims ar a fathomless immergence in the one 
infinite existence, sayiijya ; it looks upon that alone as the 
entire liberation. The Yoga of adoration envisages an eternal 
habitation or nearness as the greater release, salohya, samipya. 
The Yoga of works leads to oneness in power of being and 
nature, sadrishya. But the Gita envelops them all into one 
greatest and richest divine freedom and perfection.” {Essays on 
the Gita). 

How far can this perfection be reached in this material 
body? Is the body an obstacle to the liberation, or can it be 
turned into a means and an instrument for the highest perfec- 
tion and the most integral union with the Divine? Most 
spiritual disciplines regard the body as an obstacle ; thus the 
IJpanishadic text quoted above lays it down clearly that for the 
full realisation of tlie liberation one has to wait up to the 
dissolution of the body by death. But this was not the view 
taken in the Vedas. The Vedas speak of the life in higher 
worlds, but they believe in the possibility of bringing down the 
powers of those worlds for enriching the terrestrial life. ”0 
Flame,” says the Vcdic Rishi, ”thou foundest the mortal in a 
supreme immortality for increase of inspired Knowledge day by 
clay ; for the seer who has thirst for the dual birth, thou createst 
divine bliss and human joy.” (Rig. Veda, 1-31. 7). Though 
the Upanishads had a longing for the supracosmic existence, 
and rliat also must be a part of the integral spiritual experience, 
the Indian mind never altogether lost the ideal of a terrestrial 
divine life set before it by the Vedic Rishis, and it has asserted 
itself in diverse ways inspite of the great influence of the ascetic 
and world-shunning schools of thought and spiritual discipline. 
And we find this in the changes that have taken place in 
the ideal of the jivanmukta or the living liberated man. 

The body, it is said, is created by our past Karma, it is 
there to give us the fruits of our good or bad actions done in 
the past. But if WTth the attainment of knowledge all our 
actions arc burnt aw^ay, how is it that the body does not fall 
immediately? The Brahma Sutras found out an ingenious 
explanation for this for reconciling the apparently conflicting 
Sruti texts on this subject. The explanation of the Brahma 
Sutras amounts to this: “Three kinds of karma can be dis- 
tinguished. Karmas gathered in past lives admit of two divi- 
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sions, those that have borne their effects (prarabdha karma) and 
those that still lie accumulated (^ancita karma). In addition to 
these two kinds, there are karmas which are being gathered here 
in this life (sanciyamana). Knov/ledge of reality destroys the 
second kind and prevents the third and thus makes rebirth 
impossible. But the first kind which has already borne effects 
cannot be prevented. Hence the present body, the effect of 
such karma, runs its natural course and ceases when the force 
of the karma causing it becomes automatically exhausted, just 
as the wheel of a potter which has been already turned conies 
to a stop only when the momentum imparted to it becomes 
exhausted. When the body, gross and subtle, perishes, the 
pvan-mukta is said to attain the disembodied state of liberation 
{vidcha-mukti)y (Aji Introduction to Indian Philosophy by 
S. C. Chatter] i). 

But this exception made in regard to prarabdha karma 
seems to be arbitrary, as the Sruti as well as the Gita clearly 
lay down that all actions, sarva karmani, are destroyed by 
knowledge. And the above classification of karma is also not 
found in the ancient Srutis ; the Sankhya and the Yoga systems 
and also the Gita do not accept it. Perhaps it was due to 
Buddhistic influence that this explanation was adopted. But 
how otherwise to explain the persistence of the body even after 
the attainment of knowledge? The Yoga pliilosophy says that 
the body persists only if the liberated man wills to keep it for 
some purpose, and that purpose can only be to help other 
jieoj)lc towards the attainment of liberation. The Gita also 
seems to take the same view. Thus the Lord says: “It is an 
eternal portion of Me that becomes the Jiva in the world of 
living creatures and cultivates the subjective powers of Prakrti, 
mind and tlic fi\c senses. When the Lord takes up the liody 
(he brings in ivith him the mind and the senses) and in his 
going forih too (casting away the body) he goes taking them as 
the wind takes the perfumes from a vase” (15/7, 8). Thus it is 
quite clear tliat the taking up of this material body by the soul 
is not a matter of compulsion by some beginninglcss Karma, as 
is supposed by the Buddhists, and its persistence docs not 
depcncl on the blind force of past karma. The soul freely takes 
up its body and leaves it from birth to birth, and it being a 
portion of the Divine can do so only for fulfilling some clivinc 
purpose. And what can that purpose be but the manifestation 
of the Divine in and through many forms? So, though the 
Cdta also speaks of the return of the soul ultimately to the 
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supracosmic existence, it gives the utmost importance to the 
life of the body as an instrument of fulfilling the divine will on 
the earth. 

Thus the Gita’s ideal of the Jivanmukta is essentially 
different from that of the Brahma Sutras. According to the 
latter, the life and activities of the liberated man are determined 
by his past karma ; so they can be in no way diflcrent from that 
oL an ordinary man who has not the knowledge of Reality. The 
outer personality goes on in the old way, only the liberated 
soul does not get attached to it. Thus it follows that he can, 
in his outward life, indulge in sinful activities, and they will 
do no harm to him. Indeed it has been said that the activities 
()1 a liberated man may outwardly be like those of a madman or 
even of a pisdeha. This however the Brahma Sutras does not 
admit ; it holds that the liberated man will act only according 
to the Scriptures. But this is a position which is not logically 
tenable. Shankara is more consistent when he says that works 
ordained by the .Scriptures arc incompatible with the life of a 
man who has attained knowledge ; his works are confined only 
to the maintenance of the body, and that also is done by the 
mechanical impulses of Nature. So, according to Shankara, the 
only life possible for a liberated man is that of a sannydsi who 
has 1 enounced the workl. Not only that, Shankaia even goes 
S(» far that no one can attain true knowledge unless he has 
renounced the world and all its activities. The Brahma Sutras 
leans towards this view, but on account of its allegiance to the 
Si litis and its recognition of the demands of the active nature 
of man, it asserts that the liberated man who likes to do so can 
take u{) sannyasa or live a worldly life ; but if he does the latter, 
he must act and live according to the Scriptures. But if in this 
way the liberated man chooses and determines his own actions, 
he is not really liberated, he is still bound to egoistic ignorance 
and to the gunas of Nature. 

The ancient Upanishads however arc quite definite that a 
liberated man docs live in the world and follows the ordinary 
pursuits of men ; only those acts do not create any bondage for 
him. Thus the Chhandogya says: “There he moves about, 
laughing, sporting and rejoicing, be it with w^omen, or con- 
veyances, or relatives, — not minding the body in which he was 
born.” (Vlll. 12. 3). The Isha says: “Doing verily works in 
this world one should wish to live a hundred years. Thus it is 
in thee and not otherwise than this ; action cleaves not to a 
man.” Against this recognition of the active and emotive side 
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ot man and the insistence on living one’s life in full, there was 
the Buddhistic teaching of the vanity and the illusoriness of 
life, and we find already the influence of it in the interpretation 
oi the Sruiis given in the Brahma Sutras. It is interesting to 
note how the Brahma Sutras explains away the verse of the Isha 
Upanishad. It says that that injunction for doing work is a 
general remark, and docs not mean that the Brahman-knowtr 
should do works. But as the context show^s that the injunction 
refers to the enlightened, the next Sutra gives another explana- 
tion that it is meant only to glorify knowledge (B.S. III. 4. 13, 
H). Shankara afterw^ards took up this ingenious method of 
explaining away the wwks of a liberated man. The Gita saw 
the danger of this tendency and sought to find a sound philo- 
sophical basis for the activities of a spiritual and liberated man, 
and that it found in its great conception of the Purushottarna. 
1 he Gita showed that “in the spiritual domain there is possible 
not onl)' the discovery of the self and spirit, but the discovery of 
the uplifting and guiding light of spiritual consciousness and 
the j)OWcr of the spirit, a spiritual way of knowledge, a spiritual 
way of action.” It is probable that this teaching of the Gita 
largely influenced Mahayanist Buddhism ; previously the Bud- 
dhist ideal of a liberated man was a life like that of a rhinoceros 
w^andering in the forest ; under the influence of the Gita the 
ideal became that of compassionate action and social service. 
It was this ideal which w^as taken up later by the Christian 
missionaries who, in their turn, have greatly influenced modern 
India ^vhere an attempt has been made to combine spirituality 
with social service. 

The period that followed in India after the promulgation 
of the teaching of the Gita was “the most splendid, sumptuous 
and imposing millennium of Indian culture.” Kalidasa is the 
great representative poet of this age ; his writings and those of 
his contemporaries give us the picture of “a high culture, a 
rich intellectuality, a great and ordered society with an opulent 
icligious, aesthetic, ethical, economic, political and vital acti- 
vity, a many-sided development, a plentiful life-movement.” 
I hen followed a decline in the vitality of the Indian people, 
and the philosophical teaching of the Buddhists emphasising 
the illnsorincss of the world began to tell on their minds. 
People were turning more and more to the life of the mendicant 
and the sannyasL A situation arose similar to that in which 
the Gita was written, and a similar attempt was made to meet 
the situation. We find an evidence of this in the voluminous 
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philosophical-poetical work, the Yogavasistha. As the Gita 
starts with the despondence of Arjuna, so the Yogavasistha 
imagines Ramchandra as a prince with ascetic tendencies and 
proceeds to reconcile him to a life of activity and svorldly enjoy- 
ment. But there was an interval of many centuries between 
these two works and in the meantime the Indian mind had 
moved further away from the age of intuitive spiiitual ex- 
perience towards intellectuality. Arjuna was a man of action, 
but the Rama of Yogavasistha was a philosopher who turned 
away from life through philosophical reasoning about its empti- 
ness and vanity. I'he Yogavasistha has not the depth and the 
spiritual power of the Gita ; it accepts the Buddhist view that 
the world is an illusion and an utter unreality, but at the same 
time holds that this is also the teaching of the Vedanta, that the 
Shiinya of the Buddhists and the Brahman of the Vedanta are 
identical. And as the world is unreal, what is the meaning in 
renouncing it? So act and live in the world, enjoy all that it 
can give, all the time remembering that all this is an illusion ; 
then you will have eternal peace within, which is not disturbed 
by any outward activity. The Yogavasistha describes elaborately 
the condition of the Jivanmukta which has greatly influenced 
later Indian thought. Here are some of its descriptions of the 
living liberated man: “He regards his activities as a part of 
the Cosmic Movement, and performs them without any personal 
desire. He never hankers for the pleasures that arc not in his 
hand, but enjoys all those he has. The idea of “1“ and “mine”, 
of something to be achieved and something to be avoided, has 
died within him. No purpose of the sage is served by any 
activity, nor by abstaining from activity. He therefore does as 
the occasion suits him. Even doing all sorts of actions, the 
liberated one is always in sarnadhi. He is a mahd kartd (great 
worker). He works without any anxiety, egoistic feeling, pride 
or impurity of heart. He is a rnahd bhoktd (great enjoyer). He 
does not discard the pleasure that he has got, nor desires the 
pleasure that he has not got. He finds equal pleasure in old 
age, death, misery, poverty and in ruling over an empire. He 
cats with equal gusto the eatables of all tastes, of ordinary and 
superior quality. He does not paralyse any one of the natural 
functions of his body for want of proper exercise. His body is 
a kingdom unto him, over which he rules wisely and well. He 
keeps it healthy, and does not starve it of its appropriate require- 
ments. So far as the external behaviour is concerned, there is 
no difference between the liberated and the ignorant. The 
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cliHcrence, however, consists in the presence of desire in the case 
of the latter which is totally absent in the former. The life of 
a liberated sage is really the noblest and happiest life. From 
him goodness is scattered all around.” {The Yogavasistha by 
B. L, Atreya). 

Obviously the Yogavasistha, in formulating the ideal of the 
Jivatnuukta, was influenced by the ancient Upanishads and the 
Gita ; but it has neither the vision of the former nor the 
synthetic philosophy of the latter ; so we find many incongruities 
in the ideal and the lack of a sufficient philosophical basis. Its 
conception of the ultimate Reality is of an eternally inactive 
and silent Brahman, in which somehow the illusion of the world 
has arisen. If one realises this truth and becomes free from all 
desire and egoism, wherefrom will he get any motive force for 
action? Shankara saw this discrepancy, he accepted the philo- 
sophy of the Yogavasistha, turned it from a somewhat chaotic 
form of Adwaita to a rigorously logical system, but he definitely 
1 ejected its ideal of the Jivanmukta. The Yogavasistha gives in 
poetical language a \ivid picture of tlie sexual union of Jivon- 
viiikta men and women, and all this is shocking to Shankara. 
According to the latter, the body is full of pain and no wise man 
should ever have any bodily pleasure which is ahvays bound up 
with pain. The saying of the Chhandogya that a liberated man 
sports with women is not taken seriously by Shankara: according 
to him this passage is an eulogy of the knowledge of the self ; 
it only means that knowledge is so powerful that even if a jnani 
commits such a heinous act, he will not be alTccted. The 
passage must not be literally understood as allowing moral lapses 
in the case of the jnanin. Shankara knew human nature 
sufficiently well to see that an ideal like that propounded in the 
Yogavasistha Avas bound to lead to abuse ; people would indulge 
in all sorts of sensual activities and cover them wdth a veneer 
of verbal spirituality. He knew that the greatest enemy of 
spiritual life w^as sensual desire, and that as long as a man lives 
iji the body he can never be altogether safe from its attack. So 
he advocated the life of complete renunciation for the sadhaka 
as well as for the siddha. But that does not solve the problem 
of human life. If desires have such a strong hold on men, how 
arc they to be rooted out or conquered? A few exceptional 
men may be able to do violence to their nature and tear them- 
selves away from the life of the body, but what about the rest? 
And may it not be that behind this persistent desire of men 
there is some truth, in the discovery of which alone lies the true 
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solution of the problem? The Tantrics even went so far as to 
say that the indulgence of these desires, which are regarded as 
the greatest obstacles to a higher life, may be turned into a 
powerful means for the attainment of that life. It is obvious, 
at any rate, that in order to find a true solution of the problem 
ol life, we must have an integral knowledge of Reality and take 
into account all the sides of human nature. Though India 
remained .satisfied for a long time with the spiritual ideal given 
by Shankara, there has again set in a reaction against the ideal of 
sannyasa and a strong move towards making the best use ol the 
terrestrial life. And it is curious that many modern thinkers in 
India are turning to the ideal given by Yogavasistha. In philosophy 
they accept the Adwaita of Shankara, but in practical life the) 
M^ant to follow the Western ideal of activism. The only truth in 
this attitude is that the external life of man must be based on 
spirituality ; but tor this the Adwaita of Shankara docs not furnish 
a sufficient basis. If we accept the view of Shankara that there 
is no dynamism in the ultimate Reality, no spiritual power which 
can be invoked to uplift the external life of man, then we must 
admit that life is not worth living ; only ignorant men blindly 
attached to the life of the senses can remain satisfied with the 
present life of humanity which is so full of misery and frustra- 
tion. All illumined souls would seek, like Shankara, an escape 
into the silence of the Eternal. 

But the truth is that the silence of the Eternal is only one 
aspect of it ; it has also a dynamic aspect, a power of the spiritual 
consciousness, and in that lies the hope of humanity. “Mind 
and life themselves/’ says Sri Aurobindo, “cannot grow into 
their fullness except by the opening up of the larger and 
greater consciousness to which mind only approaches. Such a 
larger and greater consciousness is the spiritual, for the spiritual 
consciousness is not only higher than the rest but more 
embracing. U^i^ersal as wxdl as transcendent, it can take up 
mind and life into its light and give them the true and utmost 
realisation of all for which they are seeking ; for it has a greater 
instrumentality of knowledge, a fountain of deeper power and 
will, an unlimited reach and intensity of love and joy and 
beauty. These arc the things for which our mind, life and 
body are seeking, knowledge, power and joy, and to reject that 
by which all these arrive at their utmost plenitude is to shut 
them out from their own highest consummation. An opposite 
exaggeration demanding only some colourless purity of spiritual 
existence nullifies the creative action of spirit and excludes from 
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US all that tlic Divine manifests in its being ; it leaves room only 
for an evolution without sense or fulfilment, — for a cutting off 
of all that has been evolved is the sole culmination ; it turns the 
process of our being into the meaningless curve of a plunge into 
Ignorance and return out of it or erects a wheel of cosmic 
Becoming with only an escape-issue." (The Life Divine, Vol. Il, 
p. 586). 

The Gita corrects the defect of materialism by showing that 
without union wnth the Spirit and the Divine, the life of man 
is bound to be full of misery and frustration, anityarn asukharn 
lokam ; on the other hand, it corrects the defect of asceticism 
by showing that one can live a spiritual and divine life even 
in this material b(xly. For this it is first necessary to find the 
eternal Self within us and secondly “to possess and govern from 
that inner eternity of being the course and process of the 
becoming." “I'hese changes are possible only by a withdrawal 
from our absorbing material preoccupation, — that does not 
necessitate a rejection or neglect of life in the body, — and a 
constant living on the inner and higher planes of the mind and 
the spirit. For the heightening of our consciousness into its 
spiritual principle is effectuated by an ascent and a stepping 
back inward — both these movements are essential — out of our 
transient life from moment to moment info the eternal life of 
our immortal consciousness ; but with it there comes also a 
widening of our range of consciousness and field of action in 
time and a taking up and a higher use of our mental, our vital, 
our corporeal existence. "J here arises a knowledge of our being, 
no longer as a consciousness dependent on the body, but as an 
eternal spirit which uses all the worlds and all lives for various 
self-experience: we see it to be a spiritual entity possessed of a 
continuous soul-life perpetually developing its activities through 
successive physical existence, a being determining its own 
becoming. In that knowledge, not ideative but felt in our very' 
substance, it becomes possible to live, not as slaves of a blind 
Karmic impulsion, but as masters — subject only to the Divine 
within us — of our being and nature." (The Life Divine, 11-678). 

That is essentially the ideal of the Jivanmukta as we find it 
presented in the Gita. The first stage of it is that of the Gunatiia, 
when the sadhaka enters into the silence of the Akshara, the 
immutable Self within us. (14/22-25). He initiates no action 
but leaves all w^orks to be done by the gunas of Nature. This is 
really the Jivanmukta as envisaged by the Brahma Sutras as well 
as by Shankara, though they do not follow the conception to all 
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its logical consequences. As the liberated man docs not associate 
with the gunas, which go on in their play by tiie force of the 
sanction given in the past, they will fall into rest by themselves 
after sometime. But the Gita does not stop there. One can 
become Guuutiia also by adoring the Purushottama who is 
higher than even the immutable Self, who has both the immut- 
able and the mutable, the silent and the aciive as tw^o aspects. 
By union with the Purushottama the liberated man sealed in 
the silence within makes his natural being a channel of the 
dynamism of the Purushottama. “There is a status then wiiich 
is greater than the j>eace of the Akshara as it watches unmoved 
the strife of the gunas. There is a higlter spiritual experience 
and foundation above the immutability of the Brahman. There 
is an eternal dharma greater than the rajasic impulsion to works, 
Inavrlti, there is an absolute delight which is untouched by 
rajasic sun'ering and beyond the saltwic happiness, and these 
things arc found and possessed by dwelling in the being and 
power of the Purnst)ttama.“ (Essays on the Gita). 

That is the Ciita’s ideal of the Jivnnmukla. But though 
in order to attain it we need not do violence to our natural 
pow'crs but have to turn them all in utter consecration to the 
Purusottama, it is nevertheless a very difficult ideal and very 
few can reach it. 'Ehe Lord himself says in tlic (Tita, “Among 
thousands of men one here and there strives after perfection, 
and of those wdio strive and attain perfection one here and there 
knows me in all the princij)les of my being.” (VII. Jl). There 
may be a few Jivanruuktas in the world, but w^hat about the rest 
of humanity? Are ,the> to suft’er innumerable miseries, as they 
are doing now, to the end of time? In that case, will it not be 
the greatest act of compassion to discourage the will-to-live in the 
race, so that it may soon end its miseries by ending itself? That 
has been virtually the main spiritual teaching in India for more 
than a thousand years, and the result has been catastrophic. But 
that is not the goal set before India by her ancient Rishis ; the 
death of India wall mean the end of all chance of the spiritual 
regeneration of humanity and the guiding Poww of India, the 
Indian Shakti, can never allow that. So we find her to-day 
discovering her spiritual idea in a new light. This is the new^ 
light that “Earth-life is not a lapse into the mire of something 
undivine, vain and miserable, offered by some Power to itself as 
a spectacle or to the embodied soul as a thing to be suffered and 
then cast aw^ay from it ; it is the scene of the evolutionary 
unfolding of the being which moves towards the revelation of 
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a su])rcrnc spiritual light and power and joy and oneness, but 
includes in it also the manifold diversity of the self-achieving 
spirit. There is an all-secing purpose in the terrestrial creation ; 
a divine plan is working itself out through its contradictions and 
perplexities which are a sign of the many-sided achievement 
towards which are being led the soul’s growth and the endeavour 
of Nature.” (The Life Divine, 11. 588.) 

Thus the Ignorance w^hich is the source of all the miseries 
of mankind is only an intermediate stage in the evolution of 
the race tow^ards an integral knowledge. Not only a few excep- 
tional men, but the luiman race will in the course of evolution 
grow into a spiritual consciousness which will found “the mortal 
in a supreme immortality”. “He who knows That as both in 
one, the Knowledge and ihe Ignorance, by the Ignorance crosses 
beyond death and by the Knowledge enjoys immortality.” 
(Isha 11). It is the business of the fivanniukta to help mankind 
to attain this consummation on the earth: 

Only to bring God's forces to w^aiting Nature, 
lb help with wdde-winged Peace her tormented labour 
And heal w^ith joy her ancient sorrow, 

Casting down light on the inconscient darkness, 


He acts and lives. Vain things are mind’s smaller motives 
To one whose soul enjoys for its high possession 
Infinity and the sempiternal 

All is his guide and beloved and refuge.' 


‘ Sri Aurubiiulo’s Cullecled roeuis and Play.s, Vol. II, p. 286. 
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Questions and Answers 


By a. B. Pi^RANi 

‘'(Xuc^itiojis and Answers'* is a lo) in as old jn'tliaffs 
as human awakening to knowledge and even 
to-day it has not outgrown its utility. 

[U is immaterial to ask wlio is the (questioner, for even 
though the immediate person might be a certain individual, 
ultimately it is the unenlightened, eternal seeker in man, the 
igrujrant human mind, that (questions. And it is the illumined 
Tcach(.T that answers. Questions art' conditioned by the 
(questioner, his mentality and his need, and the answers are 
relative lo him and his condition, i.e., they cannot be absolute 
and final]. 

(2- What is Nirvana? Docs it consist in the merging ol tlie 
individual into the universal consciousness? 

A. No. 7 he word “Nirvfma” has been used and popularised 
by the Buddhists. Buddhism docs not accept the existence 
either of the Indnidual or the universal soul or conscious- 
ness. Buddha applied himself to the solution of the pn^blem 
of suffering and came to the conclusion that sulTcring was 
due to DesiiT — Trishna, as he calls it, — the human thirsts 
for the satisfaction of imq:)ulscs. Man suffers because he 
seeks q)crsonal haq)q)iness, and because he is moved by his 
ego. cure his suffering man must renounce this seeking : 
and the rejection of Desire to be thoroughly ellectivc 
rccquircs the comqilcte cessation of the Ego. 

O. Buddhism then actcq:)ts the Ego-sense? 

A. Yes. It acceqns the ordinary machinery of human psychology 
without either trying to probe deeq) into its foundations, ( 3 r 
inequiring as to its qoossible higher evolution or goal. That 
is why one clocks not find answers to (questions regarding the 
origin and the ultimate aim of soul and cosmos in early 
Buddhism. It is primarily concerned with the psycludogical 
method or ])roccsses for the removal of suffer ing. 

(). Where, then, does Nirvana come in in the elimination of 
suffering? 

A. “Nirvana” literally means “windless state”. As the flame 
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oi tl 7 c lamp goes out for want of air, so does the human ego 
with its apparatus of Nature without support. Suffering 
ends because its cause, the ego, the tfetural personality, is 
blotted out entirely. 

(1. What is the natural personality and how is it annihilated? 

A. Man has within him the sense of Ego, the feeling of an “I” 
which is entirely a creation of nature. It is a constantly 
changing entity playing on the surface of consciousness. 
Buddhists realize its impermenance and reject it, i.e,, they 
refuse to identify themselves with thoughts and ideas of the 
mind, with feelings of grief and joy in the heart, with 
desires and [)assions of the Prana. 

Q. What happens then to Universal Nature that is outside him? 

A. As the cognising Ego ceases within him, so Nature also ceases 
to exist for him. It is like the great Pralaya — the universal 
dissolution, — in which the whole outer world loses its 
icality entirely and ultoily. 

0^. What then? What is after Nirvana? Cannot one get tired 
of mere Nirvana? 

A. After Nirvana? Nothing. Your question reminds me of 
a friend of mine wdio used to ask me “who gets the 
experience of Nirvana?'’ I'hc question is irrelevant. No- 
body has the experience of Nirvana: nobody is there to get 
tired of Nirvana. My friend seemed to think like you that 
he would be sitting somewhere safe in his mind and looking 
at Nirvana and say to himself “Ah! this is Nirvana”; as a 
matter of fact, so long as “you” arc there. Nirvana is 
impossible Something in you drops off and Nirvana takes 
its place. It is not, therefore, as if one gets Nirvana — on the 
contrary, it demands the entire blotting out of all that one 
is in his ordinary nature. 

Q. Has this negative state of Nirvana any utility for the 
sadhaka of Integral Yoga? 

A. Yes. Like all spiritual experiences this also has its utility 
for the sadhaka of Integral Yoga. It is one of the experiences 
that can come on his way. To attain Nirvana one is re- 
quired to get rid of all his attachments and all personality 
based on ignorant nature. The Integral Yoga also requires 
one first to get rid of, and then go beyond the ignorant 
nature and its personality. 

Q. What is the difference between Buddhist Nirvana and 
Vedantic experience of Nirvana? 

A. As we saw^ above, the Buddhists aimed at release from 
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suffering. So, for them “putting out of lamp“ for want of 
air or oil was enough. Thus their Nirvana was rather 
negative in character and did not imply the attainment of 
a higher state or consciousness or enjoyment of delight. It 
does not contemplate any fulfilment or sidclhi. 

When the Vedanta accepted Nirvana as an experience, 
they called it "Brahma-Nirvana“ — release into the Brahmic 
consciousness. This implies the attainment of a positive 
consciousness — after the release from the bondage of nature 
— and the enjoyment of liberation. 

Q. Can action continue after Nirvana? 

A. The Buddhist does not seem to accept the possibility of 
action after the attainment of Nirvana. Amitabha in his 
infinite mercy for suffering humanity refused to enter 
Nirvana till the whole of mankind was released from 
suffering and so was ready for Nirvana, rhis stage is re- 
cognised as that of the Bodhi-saitwa. 

The Brahma-Nirvana spoken of above aims at realising 
the Brahmic con.sciousness, i.e,, a consciousness higher than 
the mental consciousness of the ordinary intellectual mental 
being, man. Beginning from the material and physical 
consciousness upto the mental consciousness is the realm of 
Ignorance or Avidya. Above are the realms of Truth and 
Light or Vidya. According to this view, Nirvana of the 
lower nature can be a stepping stone to the attainment of 
the higher I'ruth-Consciousness. 

Taking the analogy of the lamp once more, we can say 
that the lamp can continue to burn and it can even burn 
brighter if tlie oil and air are supplied not from Ignorance 
below but from Truth and knowdedge above. So Nirvana 
need not involve annihilation of all activity. 

Q. Does Nirvana then mean the realisation of tlie Non-Being? 

A, Nirvana can be the beginning of a negative path of which 
the Non-Being is the final stage. There arc two ways of 
arriving at it: the path of the Buddhists and that of Tao. 
Nirvana leads one to the experience of the Shunymn 
according to some Buddhists. Whereas Tao believes that 
Shunyam, though it is not any particular thing, contains 
everything. It almost seems very near the Vedantic idea 
of the Brahman. But it is better to distinguish this 
Buddhistic Nirvana from the Brahma Nirvana, of which the 
Gita speaks. 
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O. From where does one generally start towards the realisation 
r)l the Non-Being? 

y/. (generally one starts with the mind i.r.j not the ordinary 
intellectual hut the spiritual mind and ascends towards it. 
The realisation of the Non-Being means the negation of all 
the terms lorimilated by the mind about Being. But really 
speaking, that is only a gate of entry into a certain aspect of 
the Absolute. 

(J. If the Non-Being is beyond the mental consciousness, how 
is the Non-Being related to the planes of the Overmind, 
Supermind, Sachchidananda, etc.? 

/F Ascending beyond the Mind one can follow cither the 
negative path and reach the Non-Being aspect of the Divine, 
or take the ailirm.itixc wa) in which case one passes through 
the 0\ermind to tlie Supramental and to the Sachchida- 
nanda, which itself is, again, both static and dynamic at the 
samg time. Cioing beyond it one arrives at what may be called 
the Great Non-Being -the aspect of the Aljsolute not turned 
towards manifestation. The (nta most probably calls this 
the anirdcsyatii — / n dr terminate. 

O. Is there anything beyond this Non-Being? 

A. Non-Being is only a term applied by the mind to express 
the Supreme Existence: in reality it is nothing else but an 
aspect of the Su})reme Being. 

(J. One of my friends used to put the position trenchantly 
thus: From the j)oint of view of the Puriisha there arc 
three aspects of tiie Being: (1) Purusha or Self. (2) Ishwar 
or Cjod. (3) Brahman, the Reality Omnipresent. 

rhe Monists of Sliankara’s school relegate Ishwara to 
the background and insist on the unity of the Self and 
Brahman. 1 he Buddhists negate the very existence of the 
Self and arri\e at Non-Being, though, according to some 
schools of Buddhism,, it is not mere negation. 

A. Like all trenchant statements it has some truth. But it is 
the harmonious action of all the three aspects which, in 
reality, arc one that is needed for an integral perfection, 
rhe three terms seem to be fundamental to any scheme of 
Divine Manifestation. 
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rhe past of India has yet to be properly appraised. The 
spiritual adventuics that she lias undertaken throughout the ages, 
especially in the early days of her history, cannot be said to have 
been studied in all their deeper implications, at least in their 
bearings on ihe destiny of this great country. It is therefore 
necessary to emphasise that an insight into, and a correct revi- 
sioning of, the cultural achievements of the race in their true 
perspective is indispensable to the future rebuilding of India, 
to the undei standing of the forces that are to bring about a 
resurgence of her soul. It is said that India has a message for 
huniaiiit). There is no doubt that she has. But scarcely has 
any attemjit been made to have an exact idea of what the real 
cliaracier of that message might be. A s}>iiitual message is a 
vague term. Such evangels about the ancient wisdom of India 
some of her great sons lune already delivered to the world in 
her recent j^ast. /\nd India has, because of them, begun to 
figure more prominently before the seeing mind of humanity. 
But the inner India, her soul, has yet to say her last liberating 
Word, the Word that would bring into birth a new world and 
solve for ever the problems of mankind. 

rhe story is indeed a romantic one of how India carried 
on her epic-c|ucsts into the profundities of life and God and 
every thing that inwardly or outwardly concerned the terres- 
trial existence of man. The fruits of her unitpie tapasyd for 
millenniums are treasured in her sacred literature and in other 
relics and antiquities ; but they arc reflected more unmistakably 
in the very life of the people, in the continuously enlarging 
tradition of the Godward endeavours of their soul. Her earliest 
days, however, were the most glorious when she had the deepest 
of her spiritual experiences, when she saw the supreme Reality 
manifesting itself in every form of creation, when she saw in 
man his divinity, and proclaimed that man can become that 
divinity, become a god, become one with God, become the 
ineffable Brahman. But India's was not an exclusive spiritua- 
lity. To her the powers of matter, life and mind were no less 
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real than those of the Spirit ; and in the search after their truth 
Jier seers discovered that in them is inh<S^cnt the Spirit which 
is seeking to unfold itself in the earth-nature. Life, mind and 
body vv('re therefore regarded as the condition for the Spirit to 
lullil itself in the terrestrial existence of man. Thus did India 
make the first attempt to solve the most vital of problems, the 
j)roblem of harmony between life and spirit, of wliich the vision 
came to her seers almost at the very dawn of her history. In 
what follows is given an outline of the story of how India tried 
thiough her creative activities to fulfil that integral ideal in the 
life of the race and of how thereby she has grown in her prepared- 
ness so that she is able today to revision that ideal in its deeper 
significance, to leatlirm it with greater j^recision and to show to 
humanity the path by which it will be led to the realisation of 
its highest spiritual destiny. This is the mission to discharge 
W'hich India has stood through the ages “preserving the Know^- 
ledge that preserves the workV*. 


1 

It cannot be said that Indian history so far has given due 
importance to its earliest period wiiich, in Sri Aurobindo’s 
revealing exegesis, is the most brilliant and creative in the world 
of the spirit. Indeed whatever efloits in the same sphere India 
made in the subsequent epochs have, every one of them, been 
inspired by ,the truths that came to the seeing intuition of her 
early seers. The beginning of this spiritual age in India is 
shrouded in the dim past. The date wdth which the Rig Veda 
Samhita is usually associated represents tlie close of a long period 
of vigorous and incomparable inw'ard pursuits of which an idea 
may be had from the opulent imagery and mystic symbolism 
of the sublimest mantrams, seen by the Rishis and expressed 
in the riks. There is reason, however, to believe that greater 
ages of Intuition, of the luminous Dawns of the Forefathers, had 
preceded the Rig Vedic times, and that the entire secret of their 
esoteric teachings was not probably revealed even to the Rishis of 
the Rig Veda who wTre perhaps not ready for it. Yet the Rig Veda 
has every claim to be regarded as the most authentic document 
recording the Aryan Fathers' deepest experiences of the higher 
worlds, whose golden light came to their vision revealing 
to them the path of the gods. The end of human life was 
to these mystics a* divine outflowering. “Life is therefore a 
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movement from mortality to immortality, from mixed light and 
darkness to the splendour of a divine Truth whose home is 
above in the infinite but which can be built up here in man s 
soul and life, a battle between the children of Light and the 
sons of Night, a getting of treasure, of the wealth, the booty 
given by the gods to the human warrior, a journey and a sacri- 
fice.” If a state of permanent living in light, in truth, in bliss, 
in freedom and in immortality is his ultimate destiny, man will 
have to attain that in his life by overcoming the limitations 
imposed on him by his subjection to the forces of darkness, 
division and falsehood. The Vedk idea of sacrifice with the 
soul of man as the enjoyer of its fruits points to the path 
that leads to this conquest. Of all his gains and works, of all 
that he himself is and has, man must make an offering to the 
powers of the Godhead, the powers of Consciousness, the gods, 
who recognise in the soul of man their brother and ally and 
desire to help and increase him by themselves increasing in him 
so as to possess his world with their light, strength and beauty. 
It is not therefore that man only invokes the gods to descend 
into his world, into him in response to his sacrifice, the gods also 
ha\e need of man to whose awakened soul they send their call 
to combine with them again.st the sons of Darkness and Division. 
And victory in this battle — an ultimate certainty — means a new 
biith for man, a divine becoming; for, liberated from his 
bondage to the lower nature, man becomes ready for a divine 
manifestation. The sacrifice is also a journey, an upward 
journey, which man undertakes in quest dl his supreme goal, 
and as he docs that, he grows from one state into a still higher 
one till he finds himself before the full Ray of the Light, and 
in possession of all the treasures of heaven. “Play, O Ray, and 
become towards us”, was the constant prayer of the Vedic 
seekers. And .sacrifice is the way by which the fruit, “the 
raining of the world of light”, can be obtained. The ascent 
towards the light will fulfil its purpose only when the descent 
will take place bringing into the lower the pure experience of 
the higher. But the effective descent would mean a global 
widening, an increasing on every side into the wholeness of the 
world of light. This is the integral vision envisaged in the 
Veda. If by sacrifice the lower principles of man’s earthly 
existence are conquered and made amenable to the influences 
of the Light which will take them up into itself, into their 
respective higher terms from which they originated, it is, again, 
by a similar act, but of vaster significance, that the Divine 
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manifests in the human vehicle enlarging it into the infinity of 
his own being. 

The Vedic seers discovered the essential nature of the 
terrestrial existence as Sachchidananda veiled in the pheno- 
menal oppositions of matter, life and mind, but compelling in 
the earth-nature an effort to cleave through these contrary con- 
ditions and eventually arrive at its own unveiled -Splendour, 
the Perfection implicit in it. These conditions are grown and 
developed in the earth to create in it the necessary field for a 
greater Manifestation. They are derived in the lower planes 
from their original principles in the higher hemisphere ; Mind 
from the light of the Truth-Consciousness, Life from the energy 
of the Consciousness-Force. Matter from the substance of Exis- 
tence. The mystics had the vision of the plane of the Truth- 
Consciousness whose power is as well inheient in the earth as 
the above principles hut is not, unlike them, active in it, and 
whose descent into the earth would effectuate that Manifesta- 
tion towards which it is labouring. It is this plane which is 
the link between the lower hemisphere and Sachchidananda. 
“Man ascending thither strives no longer as a thinker but is 
victoriously the seer ; he is no longer this mental creature but 
a divine being. His will, life, thought, emotion, sense, act are 
all transformed into values of an all-puissant Truth and remain 
no longer an embarassed or a helpless tangle of mixed truth 
and falsehood. He moA'es lamely no more in our narrow and 
grudging limits but ranges in the unobstructed Vast; toils and 
zigzags no longer atnid these crookednesses, but follows a swift 
and conquering straightness ; feeds no longer on broken frag- 
ments. but is suckled by the teats of the Infinity. Therefore he 
has to break through and out beyond these firmaments of earth 
and heaven ; conc|Ucring firm possession of the solar worlds, 
entering on to his highest Height he has to learn how to dwell 
in the triple principle of Immortality.” Thus in the psycho- 
logical and therefore the real implication of the Vedic teaching 
life with all its powers is affirmed as a field for the gods’ 
adventure, for a clivine efflorescence. If man is of the earth, 
he is also of heaven ; and his godhead will be reborn in him 
when “Heaven and Earth equalised join hands in the bliss of 
the Supreme”. 

AVith this integral vision of the Infinite and of an infinite 
existence for man as the perennial source of inspiration India 
started on her quest of that which would bring her its realisa- 
tion in the life of the race. This movement from the Rig 
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Vcdic: times traced not a straight line but a curve, luminous 
all through because of its origin being in the light to which it is 
naturally inclined to return, and it j>roceedcd in a downward 
course with the purpose of illumining the different parts and 
planes of man’s being so that he' might be prepared for the 
perfection that is to come to him in the future. It is not that 
India could always hold fast to that ideal ; but the great epcxihs 
of her history are those in which she turned her eyes towards it 
and strove with all her soul to actualisc it in the life of the race, 
to give form to its truth in the varied expressions of her 
creative life. *For, it is to this sublime seeing of the early 
fathers that the mind of India does rightly trace all its philo- 
sophy, religion and essential things of culture, all the beginnings 
of the future spirituality of her people. The curve of her 
destiny showed tlie first sign of its downward tendency when the 
Vedic age of Intuition VvTis [lassing into the Upanishadic age of 
intuitive Thought in which the first glimmerings of the dawn of 
Reason Avere perceptible. In the Veda intuition had a more 
free play, since mind and life were then plastic enough to its 
influence. In the IJpanishads mind being more active than lile 
it absorbed whatever intuition had to offer for its as well as 
life’s illumination. Nevertheless, there must have been a strong 
basis of life-force for the vigorous spiritual efforts that weic made 
by the \Y'dantic mystics. People lived a rich and robust life and 
a harmony there suicly was between it and the intense seeking 
after tiuth that was so much in evidence among the kings and 
Hollies no less than among the sages and saints of the time. Royal 
courts and forest hermitages were humming with these activities ; 
and such gloAving examples were not solitary as those of the 
Rajenshis or sage-kings like Janaka ruling over a vast empire 
and at the same time living the unfettered, luminous life of the 
Spirit : and of the kings of sages like Yajnavalkya to whom t|;uth 
was greater than anything, yet who accepted with both hands 
worldly possessions along with spiritual riches. But how did they 
discover this harmony? By knowledge, which to the Upanishadic 
seers was alw^ays the knowledge by identity with the object of 
knowledge in a higher than the mental plane of consciousness. 
It is w^hile engaged in the pursuit of this truth of knowledge that 
the seers realised that the knowdedge of self is the highest 
knowledge, and that “the self in man is one with the universal 
self of all things and that this self again is the same as God and 
Brahman, a transcendent Being or Existence, and they beheld, 
felt, lived in the inmost truth of all things in the universe and 
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the iimir>sr truth of man’s inner and outer existence by the 
of this one and unifying vision.” Harmony among our 
parts of nature is emphasised in the Upanishads as a basic 
necessity in spiritual life. And this harmony may be brought 
about by inward concentration that wdll put us in touch with 
our psychic centre in the inner heart which is connected 
through a hundred channels with the lines of our individual 
consciousness. The psychic represents the Transcendent in the 
universal Nature and is intended on earth to manifest the 
Transcendent through its universal ised individuality of mind, 
life and body. It is the ‘golden’ nucleus of our evolving 
personality. This is a distinctive contribution of Indian 
thought. The West could not go beyond the conception of the 
individual, mind being to her the highest power possible to 
man. Wheieas in India the Spirit is held to be the highest 
truth of man. and through it was realised his infinite possibility. 
Integration of all his powers into the psychic, an aspect of the 
Spirit in man, would mean the building up of a perfect 
personality ready for ascension into higher heights of his being.. 
As the seeker opens into the j)Ower of his psychic he becomes 
capable of drawing into himself from Nature such forces as may 
purify and exalt their lowTr counterparts in him. With this 
affinity established betw'ecn his inncT nature and the outer, the 
seeker rises into a higher consciousness and from there into the 
yet higher of the Transcendent wdiich is the ultimate aim of 
the Upanishadic teaching. And to that end, all egoistic im- 
pulses, all sordid attachments must be completely eliminated 
from nature. “Life has to be transcended in order that it 
may be freely accepted ; the w’orks of the universe have to be 
overpassed in order that they may be divinely fulfilled.” The 
whole view comprised by the oneness of life and spirit was there 
bijn the greater urge that characterised the period was always 
towards the realisation of the transcendent Truth, through 
w'hich new riches of world-knowdedge, God-knowledge and Self- 
knowdedge did however come within the possession of the early 
mystics. If the Vcdic basis was in the main psycho-physical in 
which life was not only recognised but emphasised as a condition 
o*" a greater life, the Upanishadic was fundamentally psycho- 
spiritual. Yet the latter was very little more than a restate- 
ment, in less symbolic but more intelligible terms, of the truths 
expressed in the former. “The Upanishads did not deny life, 
but held that the world is a manifestation of the Eternal, of 
Brahman, all here is Brahman, all is in the Spirit and the Spirit 
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is in all, the self-cxistcnt Spirit has become all these things and 
cieatures ; lile too is Brahman, the life-force is the very basis 
of our existence, the life-spirit Fdyu is the manifest and evident 
Eternal, pratyakshani brahman. But it affirmed that the present 
way of existence of man is not the highest or the whole ; his 
outward mind and life are not all his being ; to be fulfilled 
and perfect he has to grow out of his physical and mental 
ignorance into spiritual self-knowledge.” The most inspiring 
record of revelatory knowledge, the LIpanishads have throughout 
the ages exercised their profound influence over almost every 
sphere of man’s spiritual, religious and cultural life both in 
India and abroad. 


II 

During the age of the Spirit, the Veda and the Vedanta 
affirmed tlie ideal giving to the Indian mind through the 
universality of their teacl lings that peculiar synthetic cast which 
became so clearly defined in its catholic outlook, especially 
on matters concerning the social and religious welfare of 
the people. 'Ehe age of the Dharma that followed witnessed 
a compiehensive plan being worked out to bring about an 
integial de\'elopmcut of man’s individual and collective exis- 
tence. It was marked by such constructive clTorts as resulted 
in the fixing of the external forms of Indian life and culture 
in their broad and large lines. The Vedantic soul of India 
begins to take its body, but it is a body which is, or has always 
tended to be. one with its soul ; because the body here has no 
meaning without its indwelling Spirit. It is this idea that 
governed every kind of social thinking in ancient India: law- 
makers and psychologists were ever alive to the fact that every- 
thing in life acquires its value only wfficn it helps and converges 
on the attainment by man of his spiritual perfection. That is 
why recognising the complexity of human nature they tried to 
discover its right place in the cosmic movement and give its 
full legitimate value to each pait of man’s composite being an/d 
many-sided aspiration and find out the key of their unity. The 
result of this endeavour was the laying down of the four funda- 
mental motives of human living, artha, kdma, dharma and 
moksha, man’s vital interests and needs, his desires, his ethical 
and religious seeking, his ultimate spiritual aim and destiny. 
The other institution evolved as a corollary to the above was 
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dial of the four stages of life in which the first was the period 
of cclucatioii and preparation based on this idea of life ; the 
second, a period of normal living to satisfy human desires and 
intercsls under the moderating rule of the ethical and religious 
jxii t in us ; the third, a period of withdrawal and spiritual pre- 
paration ; and the last, a period of renunciation of life and 
release into the Spirit. It is clear from the above two basic 
conceptions of the ancient Indian social theory, more so from 
the first, that it accepted, and provided for a disciplined satisfac- 
tion of the claims of man’s vital, physical and emotional being, 
since the ego-life of /ia?na and artha, desire and self-interest, 
must be lived and the foices it evolves brought to fullness, so 
that the eventual aim of a going beyond may be accomplished 
with less difficulty ; the claims ot his ethical and religious being 
go\ernccl by a knowledge of the law of God and TSlature and 
man, because dhartna is not merely a religious creed but a com- 
plete rule of ideal living by which life is to be guided to its 
fulfilment, eacli individual growing into his perfection, and to* 
that end, developing his cicative faculties, which will biing 
well-being not only to him but also to his society: the claims 
of his spiritual longing for liberation, for, the I.aw, Dlianna, 
and its observance is neither the beginning nor the end of man ; 
be>ond it is the great spiritual freedom which man must claim 
as the ultimate end of his existence. An integration into this 
supreme goal of the whole tendency of man comprised by kd}na, 
artha and dhartna, seems to be the ideal emphasised by the 
social thinkers of India. This was, indeed, a very great attempt 
to build a synthesis, and although in later days an over- 
emphasis of the last aim and the consec[ucnt neglect of the 
others disturbed the social equilibrium for a while, it cannot 
however be denied that the steadfast following of all these aims 
by the people produced vast results, so brilliantly described in 
the gi'eat epics. In the Ramayana the ethical side of man’s 
nature is given an extreme importance and its fulfilment is 
sought through the sincere performance of the duties formulated 
by the ancients. It pictures an age of heroic action and of an 
early and finely moral civilisation ; whereas the Mahabharata 
reflects a puissant intellcctualism, the victorious and manifold 
mental activity of the age, which gives its character to the 
culture then prevalent in the country. Heroic action there was, 
but it had in it more of thought than in the Ramayana. There 
is no doubt that all the human activities depicted in these two 
grand expressions of the creative soul of India were inspired by 
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the ancient ideals, although a tendency towards external forma- 
tion and construction both in the social and mental life, for 
which the periods mainly stood, detracted from their effort to 
revision the past in its pristine purity. Hence the curve of 
India’s adventure went further down making an arc from where 
it had started and confined itself for a time to the region of the 
mind ; but, we may repeat, the curve is a luminous one, and 
the mind of India is sustained by it in its innate spiritual 
inclination, of which an outstanding evidence in the latter 
period is the supreme truth revealed in the Gita, in which a 
harmony is built of the three great means and powers. Love, 
Knowledge and Works, the dynamic sublimations of the power 
of heart, of mind and of life, through which the soul of man 
can directly approach and cast itself into the Eternal. Here the 
harmony aimed at reaches its highest point when by a complete 
self-giving to the Godhead man becomes the fit instrument for 
a divine manifestation. 

The essential idea in this age was to bring to bear upon the 
creative powers of mind and life the past spiritual experiences of 
the race. But the attempt was made, as naturally, through the 
exercise of the ethical and intellectual faculties both of which 
developed out of a deep understanding of man’s interior pro- 
fundities. Bur however high and pure their standards, they 
are born of the i)Owers and impulses of the mind. Be they 
the four molixes or the asramas, they all of them belonged 
to the same category of human creation as the cultures 
characterised by them and embodied in the epics. So in those 
early days the mind of India went through its first round of 
experiences ample enough to enable it to be ready for the great 
classical age that came as a flowering of the intellectuality of 
the previous epochs into curiosity of detail in the refinements 
of scholarship, science, art, literature, politics, sociology, mun- 
dane life. The creative soul of India broke into a myriad forms 
of stupendous cultural activity almost unexampled in the 
history of human civilisation. But the source of it may be 
found not so much in Buddhism as in the recognition by the 
ancient psychologists of the varied motivations of human perso- 
nality, and in the necessity of their proper fruition, also 
emphasised by them, for which systematic provision was made 
in the structure of the society. Buddhism came and by its 
liberal teachings helped to usher in an era of social regeneration 
in the country, and thereby created conditions favourable to 
the progress and advancement of culture. It, however, represents 
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an important phase in the spiritual life of India. Of the two 
directions in which the mind of India seemed to be moving 
about the time when Buddhism, aiming at a kind of ethical 
ascension, started to be a force in the life of the people, the one 
is the expression of its creative genius and the other is the 
denying of life as being a bondage and an obstacle to spiritual 
pursuits. But the seeds of both of them had been already sown 
in the age of the Dharma ; those of the former we have just 
noticed, those of the latter might be traced to the longing for 
release into the Spirit, the Beyond, from this mundane existence, 
so broadly indicated in the ideals of moksha and sannydsa, which 
had not a little to do with Buddhistic conception of Nirvana. 
When the true seeker found that religion was compromising 
with life, subjecting its high spirit to the satisfaction of the latter’s 
unspiritual demands and was thereby deteriorating into soulless 
forms of mere cxtcrnalia and priestly obscurantism, so much in 
evidence about the time of Buddha’s advent, it was but natural 
that he should think of nothing else but an ascetic withdrawal 
from life in order to be able to live exclusively in the spirit, in the 
pure truth of religion, — an idea towards the growth of which 
there might possibly have been some contribution from the 
Upanishadic aspiration for Transcendence. But this attitude, as 
indisputable objective proofs testify, did not very much and 
materially affect the abundant vitality and creative energy that 
were so boldly exhibited by the race in its continuous cultural 
endeavours for centuries, all through sustained by its inborn 
spirituality," an echo of which is noticed in the ideal of universal 
fcllowshij), preached and practised by Asoka — the first inter- 
nationalist of history — the deeper springs of whose love for 
humanity and interest in its religious welfare as were always 
behind those efforts of his, are to be found not so much in his 
adherence to the ethical conception of the Dhamma as in the 
natural spiritual disposition of the country to which he belonged. 
And the creative activities of the age almost everywhere in their 
wide range reflected this tendency. The light of the Spirit was 
touching mind and life and was also in some instances guiding 
their movements, but it did not rule them as a governing 
principle, perhaps because they were not ready and needed more 
experiences for their fuller expression in the Spirit. Perfection 
of man will be attainable to him only when he will accept in 
every member of his being the absolute rule of the Divine, for 
which he must acquire the necessary readiness. 
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III 

The classical was an age of scholars, legislators, dialecticians 
and philosophical formalisers. It witnessed the creative and 
aesthetic enthusiasm of the race pouring itself into things 
material, into the life of the senses, into the pride and beauty 
of life. The arts of painting, architecture, dance, drama, all 
that can administer to the wants of great and luxurious capitals, 
received a grand impetus which brought them to their highest 
technical perfection. It is indeed an age of life’s many-sided 
blossoming into such activities as brought to it all the colour, 
richness and experience necessary to its preparation for the 
greater perfectibility in the future. And mind also was equally 
vigorous in the externalisation of life’s impulses having thereby 
its due share of growth and experience. It is in this great age — 
rightly called the first Indian renaissance — that classical subli- 
mities found their splendid expression in the poetry and drama 
of its representative literary mouth-piece, Kalidasa, and in those 
of the galaxy of its poets and dramatists, that the recension of 
the epics was completed, most of the Puranas were written, the 
Dharmasntras were codified, the Smritis were given their present 
form, the Sankhya and Mimansa philosophies were systematised, 
the Silpasastra (Fine aits), the Kamasxitra (Eugenics, Erotics 
and allied subjects) and the Sukraniti (Polity) were written, 
the ^ncient Indian ideas on Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, Medicine and Mineralogy were rendered 
into their respective treatises through which they are known 
today, the masterpieces of art at Ajanta, Bagh and Ellora 
etc. were produced, the famous figure of the Buddha was evolved 
along with the sikhara and other distinctive characteristics of 
India’s temple, cave and secular architecture, the international 
centre of learning at Nalanda flourished. In such an age, when 
life seems to have been lived to its utmost, it is but natural that 
the curve of India’s adventure should go further down in its 
circular movement reaching a region in which it found itself 
in touch with the material basis of life. Here the mind of 
India was seeking to infuse its light of the Spirit into the 
materialised vitality of man, and was trying to have an insight 
into the truth of matter. Thus behind these activities of life, 
the old spirituality of the race reigned to keep burning the lamp 
of its soul. And the most vivid expression of it is found in the 
works of art of this period which exhibit a marvellous blending 
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of the two main tendencies of the Indian mind, its love of life 
t)ased on an understanding of its varied motivations, and its 
quest of God, the Spirit, the Self of things with life as the con- 
dition and instrument of its manifestation. The art-creations 
of this age are striking examples of the peculiar aesthetic bent 
of India defining itself in the effort of the artist to suggest through 
the form his inner experiences rather than any external idea 
of the things seen by him. The artists were to go through a 
course of spiritual discipline and were in many instances known 
as silpi-yogins. But they did not confine themselves to the 
depicting of the Siicrcd subjects only. The secular scenes at 
Ajanta and Bagh, done by monk-artists, show the accuracy of 
their knowledge of earthly life ; yet the figures of women in 
them in the peculiar tribhanga (the triple bend) pose indicate a 
wonderful harmony between such contrary feelings as non- 
chalance and voluptuousness, both losing themselves in an utter 
spirit of self-surrender that has surely about it something beyond 
the concerns of the earth. But the most remarkable are the 
figures of the Bodhisattvas and the Dhyani Buddha. The former 
represent a marvellous blending of the feeling of detachment 
from the outer world and the feeling of an infinite compassion 
for suffering creatures ; the latter symbolise the greatest ideal 
which Indian sculpture ever attempted to express, the concep- 
tion, as intimated by the figure, being the communion of the 
individual with the Universal Soul in a mood of utler calm 
yet filled in the being with a power that is more than human. 

The spiritual seeking of India took a particular turn about 
the close of this period when a movement is perceived towards 
preparing the country for a greater age in which her gains 
through the cultivation and development of her moral, intellec- 
tual and material powers in the previous times would be all 
equally harmonised and made real in the world of the spirit. 
To all appearances Shankara did show the promise of being a 
precursor of that great age in India. But he had not the com- 
plete vision, the whole view, of the larger integral ideal of 
ancient India of which the supreme truth was a harmony 
between life and spirit, a mediation between earth and heaven. 
Shankara mistook the materialistic character of the culture of 
the period for a tendency towards deterioration ; neither was he 
able to visualise the past history of India from a wndcr perspec- 
tive. May be, disgusted with certain aberrations in the religious 
life of the people, he sought release into the realm of the Spirit, 
leaving the impure life bound to more impure matter to run 
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for ever the vicious round of its earthly existence. He affirmed 
the imj)ermanence of life, and tried to substantiate this pessi- 
mistic view in the light of his own one-sided interpretation of 
the ancient scriptures. Moksha, liberation from the bondage 
of life, he preached with all the vehemence he could command, 
and his success meant the failure of the country to grow in 
readiness for the greater future that had been the underlying 
intention of all its past endeavours. I'hough supreme in his own 
way, Shankara proved himself unequal to the task that was before 
him of furthering the cause of the country towards the fulfil- 
ment of its highest destiny. Rather, his negative philosophy 
contributed, however indirectly, to the strengthening of the 
forces of disintegration that had been at work in the country 
during the post-classical age and a foreign invasion destroyed 
whate^'er possibility there was of a new awakening. It must 
however be conceded to Shankara that his efforts were respon- 
sible for one and a great good. If his denunciation of life 
emasculated the manhood of the race, as before him the similar 
teaching of the Buddha had done, his emphasis, however exclu- 
sive, on the absolute aspect of the One Reality, heljied to keep 
alivf' in the race its native impulse towards tlic heights of the 
Spirit. 


IV 

Bui these stri\ings and the consequent preparedness of the 
country for a new turn in its life did not all go in vain. 
Nurtured by the country's age-old spirituality they flowered into 
a vigorous revival of the self-same tendency that expressed 
itself so remarkably in the teachings of the mystics, in the 
Vaishnavite movements and in the cults of the Tantras. The 
medieval saints pnxlaimed that truth is greater than religion, of 
which the forms also are one in the very core of their teachings. 
They affirmed to the people, irrespective of casle, creed or race, 
that life was a necessary condition for man’s growth into a greater 
life for which an absolute concordance between his inner and 
outer existence was indispensable. And mystical experience 
by living inwards and through the fervency of devotion was, 
according to them, the only way by which that harmony could 
be discovered. This as well as the Vaishnavic and the Tantric 
cults had all of them their roots in the past. The Upanishadic 
origin of Vaishnavism and Tantrikism is now established beyond 
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doubt, though there is an opinion that their genesis may be 
traced to even earlier dates. Through its intimate contact with 
I he forces of life during the classical age the country became 
conscious of newer possibilities that were considered realisable 
by man if he could accept the whole of himself including his vital 
and sensuous natures as the field of his spiritual pursuits. And 
both of these cults restarted in the post-classical age with this 
refreshing and wider outlook. Vaishnavism received a great 
impetus during the classical age, especially during the Gupta 
jjeriod when its main scriptures, the Bhagavata and the epics, 
underwent the redaction into their present forms. Through 
these powerful literary influences the Vaishnavism of the North 
spread to the South w^here it took a more intellectual form but 
w^as c([ually, if not more, productive in the cultural life of the 
people which expressed itself amazingly in a vast literature and 
in the arts, particularly in the gorgeous massiveness of its archi- 
tecture in which the creative soul poured out the whole of its 
wealth, all inspired by and articulating an outburst of bhakti. 
The heyday of Vaishnavism, however, is witnessed in the life and 
teachings of Sri Chaitanya of Bengal. Here the aim was to 
sublimate the vital impulses of man through the intensity of 
devotion into an absolute adoration of the Divine. But it could 
not go beyond an inner psychic experience turned tow^ards the 
inner Divine, and w^henever a greater external isation was 
an erupted w e know what happened, vitalistic deterioration, 
corruption and eventual decay. Besides, an entirely spiritual 
integration was not possible in Vaishnavism in which man sought 
an eternal nearness to the Divine in His world of Light and not 
an absolute immergence in Him which w^as a conception of 
later Vedanta. Nevertheless, it was the heart here that received 
the light and found its fruition ; and the curve of India’s destiny, 
though yet bound to the levels of the earth, had, it seems, begun 
to look towards heaven dreaming of the eternal Brindavan and 
of its establishment in terrestrial life as the consummation of 
man’s spiritual endeavour. 

In a sense Tantrikism may be said to have made a nearer 
approach to the ideal towards which the soul of India has been 
moving throughout her history. It also is a remarkable flowering 
of the Indian spirit and another indication of the spiritual re- 
naissance that w^as to have dawned as the crowning fruit of the 
creative efforts of India terminating wdth the classical age during 
which Tantrikism was another dominant cult, and many of its 
scriptures including the Chandi, the quintessence of Tantric 
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thought, were written in Bengal. Tantrikism sought to raise 
the whole man into the divine perfectibility, as envisaged in fhe 
Veda. Regarding life as the cosmic play of the Divine, it posits 
that there is a purpose in the play which is possible of fulfilment 
only in man, who alone of creations has the unique privilege of 
awakening to the power of Consciousness latent in him as also in 
everything else which is precluded from that prerogative. Man 
is a microcosm by himself having in him all the forces which 
in their action and inter-action constitute the cosmic pheno- 
menon. And when that potential power sleeping at the base 
of his physical system is roused, it proceeds upward through 
the centres or planes of the above forces rendering them 
dynamic with its own power, so much so that they converge in 
all their new-found strength on the realisation by him of a 
state in which he possesses and becomes possessed by a higher 
consciousness. I’liis ascending urge in man represents his evolu- 
tionary possibility, the secret aspiration of his soul towards 
liberation into a greater life ; and when stirred into activity by 
man becoming conscious of it and responding to its impulsion, 
it rises up and establishes a free contact between the lower and 
higher worlds, since the planes through which it passes govern 
all the centres of his being, physical, vital, emotional, mental 
and higher mental, and yet higher ones. The sadhana here is 
more synthetic, but an absolute self-surrender to the Will of 
Mahamaya, the Shakti, is imperatively necessary. Like the Upa- 
nishads the Tantras also aim at Transcendence, although their 
idea of Shakti has been generally understood to mean Prakriti, 
the Will-in-Powcr executive in the universe, who instead of being 
a Power of Chit, Consciousness or Purusha, is herself the controller 
of Purusha or Shiva. Thus, it is a cosmic force whose invocation 
by the seeker for ascent into higher states usually results in a 
widening of his consciousness, in the rise in him of luminous 
powers, that are often the experiences in the intermediate stages, 
before the Transcendent is reached in which Purusha and 
Prakriti are one in the supreme Brahman. The Tantriks started 
with life and tried to delve deeper into its secret so as to find its 
unity with the Spirit. They had the vision of the Light but 
what they were able to bring down into life was not the creative 
light of the Consciousness-Force — the supreme dynamic source 
of harmony and perfection — but an aspect of it through the uni- 
versal force of Nature, which illumined their being but did not, 
as indeed it could not, transform its parts. Hence their highest 
aim, except in rare instances, remained far from being completely 
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realised. “And in the end, as is the general tendency of Prakriti, 
Tantric discipline lost its principle in its machinery and became 
a theme of formulae and occult mechanism still powerful when 
rightly used but fallen from the clarity of their original 
intention.*’ Nevertheless it is the most daring of spiritual experi- 
ments ever undertaken by mankind, and its practice produced a 
rich harvest of psychological experience about almost every part 
and plane of man’s being, so much so that a conception of their 
integrality and wholeness was felt to be a necessity in the later 
.spiritual endeavours of the race. 

The spiritual mind of India derives not a little of its 
synthetic cast fiom the culture of the Tantras. Bengal, the 
earliest to take it up, developed it by going through every aspect 
of its discipline and achieved a success almost unique in her 
religious history. It contributed very largely to her remarkable 
creative activities in the realm of art and learning, which are wit- 
nessed more particularly during the Pala period when Mahayana 
Buddhism was prevailing in the country only as another name 
for Tantrikism. Throughout her history Bengal may be said to 
have grown in her consciousness of Shakti, which is believed to 
be a chief source of inspiration of many of her fruithil 
cultural efforts: And it would not be entirely incorrect to say 
that even in modern times the cultural and religious movements 
in Bengal have many of them had distinctive elements of Tantric 
idealism as their guiding motivation. It is in them as well as in 
what has been done before in the same direction that the 
meaning is to be sought of the tendencies of the race and of the 
possibilities of their fulfilment in the future. In the days of 
the decline when every thing seemed discouraging for a renewal 
of the country’s destiny, it was the Tantric thought, no less than 
the practice of its cults, that kept alive the fire of the nation’s 
soul, and when the opportune moment came we find it leaping 
up into a flaming aspiration towards the Light, as seen by the 
Ancient Fathers. At this momentous period the curve of India’s 
destiny, for the first time since it began, shows signs of an 
upward movement. It seems to have caught a very faint glimpse 
of the same kind of light as it had started from, but it is now at 
an opposite direction towards which the curve is moving in a 
semi-circle. Tantrikism, combining as it does different means 
and methods of man’s inner striving, re-kindled in the being of 
the race all its past seekings and helped to canalise them 
towards the fulfilment of its highest spiritual destiny. If it 
could not fulfil its great aim in the long period of its influence 
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and popularity for reasons already stated, it must at least -be 
given the credit of having conduced to a great degree the readi- 
ness of the country for the perfection that is to come to it in the 
future. 


V 

But the Tantras were not the only source from which the 
inspiration was drawn for the re-building of India in modern 
times. J’hc earliest movement started in the last century looked 
to Vedanta and in the light of its teachings affirmed its ideal 
although its inaugurator, it may be noted, had himself Tantrik 
inclinations. I’his great .soul was the first in modern India to 
have turned his eyes, as also the eyes of his countrymen, from the 
glamour of foreign ideals that were then slavishly imitated, 
towards all that was glorious in their own past. That he 
and those who followed him did have a glimpse of its truth is 
testified to in the attempts that one after another were made to 
recover the spirit of ancient India stripped of its old forms, so that 
the values of .spirituality might once again unfold themselves to 
the people and pervade their life as they had done in the past. It 
is not difficult to recognise in this impulse, old but born anew, a 
definite urge to rea.ssert that a spiritual living can only be the 
tiue foundation for the new life of the race. We find this 
renascent spirit defining itself in almost every form of the 
cultund and religious activity of the time in which the contri- 
bution of Vaishnavism is not negligible. Its literature, poetry 
and art reflected this new idealism. The political endeavours, 
too, of the period were not a little inspired by it, by the vision 
of India the Mother, and their inner motive was always to 
rehabilitate her intrinsic, therefore spiritual, greatness wffiich, 
they believed, was possible only in an atmosphere of freedom. 
It is true that an ascetic tendency is perceptible in the aim of 
the more recent of the religious movements, but a deeper in- 
sight into the lives and teachings of the two great personalities, 
a.ssociatcd with it, reveals that they represented the resurgent 
soul of the race, that they were greater beyond measure than 
the work that stands in their names, and that behind every thing 
they did was the most stupendous of constructive work ever 
undertaken in India. A child of the Mother, Sri Ramakrishna 
possessed ‘a colossal spiritual capacity’ by which he mastered in an 
incredibly short time the truths, himself having practi.sed them, 

io 
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of every religion and of every form of spiritual discipline, and 
‘drove straight to the divine realisation, taking, as it were, the 
kingdom of heaven by violence*. His was a finger of light that 
pointed India onward on the age-old path of the Spirit, by which 
only, as he and his great disciple repeated again and again, 
foiild she arrive at the goal assigned to her by the Dispenser ol 
her destiny. But Sri Ramakrishna’s was an inner realisation ol 
the inner Divine. And life was to him a necessary field for that ; 
but his extreme emphasis on the Spirit focussed all attention on 
it with the result that the integral vision could not be always 
there and its fulfilment was still further away. Nevertheless 
Dakshineswar was the beginning of the Mother’s work which 
Vivekananda was commanded by his Master to accomplish, leaving 
aside his sa77iddhi and trance. It was here that the past spiritual 
experiences of the race were ve-lived and the initial lines of 
their application indicated so that the country by following them 
might grow in readiness for the completion of that work in 
the future. 

Among the immediate forces that brought about the awak- 
ening in modern India one was largely due to the impact upon 
her of Western pragmatism that urged her, first, to liave a clear 
understanding of the problem and then to find out wiiatever 
help the people were yet capable ol rendering towards its 
solution. Religion w'as certainly an imj)ortant element in her 
greatness in the past. And it was then a thing of experience. 
But being anchored on a fixed social system it coidd not grow 
with tiyic so as to be able to satisfy the deepest spiritual 
aspirations of man, and show^ed a tendency towards external ism 
which in the days of decline became so dominant that any 
enlarging of it or a revival of its true spirit seemed impossible. 
Religion in India more than in any other country tried to take 
hold of man’s parts of life and draw them Cxochvards, and thereby 
to reconcile the spiritual Truth with the vital and material 
existence. But it could not keep to this high aim all through. 
Instead of making Earth obedient to Heaven, it had the opposite 
result of making Heaven a sanction for Earth’s desires ; for, 
continually the religious idea has been turned into an excuse 
for the w^orship and service of the human ego. I'hus, leaving 
constantly its little shining core of spiritual experience Religion 
everywhere has lost itself in the obscure mass of its ever-extending 
ambiguous compromises with life. It has even gone so far as to 
divide the higher expressions of man, such as knowledge, works, 
art and even life itself into two opposite categories, spiritual and 
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worldly, religious and mundane, sacred and profane, proving 
thereby its inability to fulfil the need that is being felt today 
of a larger opening of the soul into the Light, an opening 
through which the expanding mind, life and heart of man can 
follow. This failure of religion to be of any real use to man in 
his spiritual seeking is today ground enough for him to depend 
on it no longer, and to seek the guidance elsewhere, in the very 
depth of his being. And as he grows in his quest, the problem 
becomes more and more clear to him that his life accpiircs its 
intrinsic meaning only when it finds its harmony with the Spirit, 
and it is in the Spirit alone that lies the secret of a spiritual 
dynamism that will take into itself every thing that life means 
and illumine it by the light of the Spirit. There is no gainsaying 
the tact that this is the dawn fire of a new age tor mankind, an 
age of subjccti\ ism, whose promise in India was shown by the 
tllorts that began to be made about the close of the last century, 
indicatirrg that the race is yet capable of giving a good account 
of its old capacity for inwatd pursuits which brought to it this 
much-needed experience. But the far deeper truth about it is 
the seeing today of the integral vision by the Master-Seer of the 
race who also shows the Path that would lead to its realisation 
in the collective life of humanity. 


VI 

A\'h.it, then, is ihat \ision? It is the vision of a dynamic 
divine rnith which is descending into the earth to create a new 
1 ruth Omsciousness and by it to divinise life. The call of the 
Spirit was responded to in the past by going straight from the 
mind into the absolute Divine, regarding all dynamic existence as 
Ignorance, Illusiorr or Lila, The fundamental error in it may 
be traced to the incompleteness of the \ision which in the 
Vedanta was that of the Transcendence wherefrom ^vas derived 
the partial conception of the colourless Spirit, barren of the 
creative force of Sachchidananda, diid which in the Tantras, 
was that of a cosmic aspect of the supreme Shakti neces 
sitating the modification of her light and power so that they 
may be received and assimilated by the inferior nature of mind, 
life and body. But these were no solution of the problem. If 
complete spiritualisation of life is the aim, these instruments also 
must undergo a total conversion for which the plenary power 
and light of the Para-Prakriti, the Supernature, is necessary. 
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Thus, while ihc Vedantin took his flight up into the regions of 
the Absolute, the lantrik brought down whatever power he 
possessed in his ascent and used it to perfect his parts of nature, 
but the wholeness of the perfection did not come, because his 
realisation was not of the highest kind, which only could accom- 
plish it. Yet in the Yoga of the Upanishads and to some extent 
in that of the Taiitras, this ascension meant a definite widening 
of the consciousness, an enlarging of it into the higher reaches 
of truth, light and ananda. But what was not there was the 
integration, the unification of all into a whole. The highest 
range of consciousness beyond mind, so far attained after the 
Upanishadic period, is the Overmind in which every power 
and aspect of the Divine Reality has its own independent 
action, its Separate existence, so that a complete conception of 
them as integrally one in the indivisible all-coin prehcnding 
Unity could not be had. There is in it the Light, but its 
diffused splendour dazzles the seeker so much that he feels 
contented with it ; and the brilliant golden lid of its world 
veils the face of the greater Truth from his sight. 'Lhcre is 
also the Oneness, but it is in the background and when its 
vision is available it appears as that of a Oneness splitting into 
a teeming multiplicity of forms, and the seeker goes oil 
to be absorbed in the One without caring to understand the 
truth of the Many, Tantrikism and Vaishnavism accepted the 
Many as the Lila of the Divine, but it was to them the cosmic 
play and not the manifestation of the one Reality. I'he dis- 
covery of unity and harmony between these apparent irrecon- 
cilables has not therefore been practicable and remained for 
ever an object of striving for man throughout his history. l"he 
Vedic seers had a glimp.se of it, as also the early Upanishadic 
mystics, but in the later ages when intuition gradually gave way 
to reason, the vision became dimmed, and w^hatever attempt was 
made by the mind proved unsuccessful. But the evolutionary 
Nature has all the time been active in preparing man for hi^ 
ultimate destiny. In India, w^ho is to be the leader of human 
evolution, this work takes a definite form, and an outline of it, 
traced above, may indicate the inherent trend of her endeavours 
tow^ards the goal. Her recognition of the sovereignty of the 
Spirit above everything else has given India much of what she 
needs for her growth towards the Light. But she needs more. 
Perfect knowledge, or whole knowleclge is not possible even in 
the Overmental consciousness. It has not that integrality 
which alone can explain creation, and being the first parent of 
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the Ignorance, it is beyond it to bring about the perfection of 
the earthly existence. 

What, then, is the solution? Is spiritual perfection of 
of the race always to remain a chimera, a dream? and approaches 
to it, if ever possible, to be limited to individuals only attaining 
to particular ranges of consciousness, and the divine destiny of 
man to continue to remain unrealised as ever? Sri Aurobindo 
says that there is a solution, and that conditions in life and 
nature are not only pointing to but also pressing for it. To 
him has come the vision of that dynamic Truth of Divine 
Reality, called by him the Supermind, whose descent into the 
earth-nature is as inevitable, he says, as was the descent of mind 
and other powers before it. And the ascent too of the earth 
into this new j^ower is equally a certainty. If the perfect 
unfolding of the Spirit is the hidden truth of man’s manhood, 
then man the mental being, bound to the Ignorance and imper- 
fection, cannot of course be the last word in the evolutionary 
endeavour of Nature. Evolution, says Sri Aurobindo, ])rc- 
supposcs a process of involution. The Spirit descended into 
Matter and created in it the urge towards a great expression, 
and Life emerged, and in the same way did Mind. In man the 
urge becomes more insistent taking the form of a definitive 
asphation for the spiritual living which only can libetate him 
from his bondage lo the Ignorance and imperfection. But it is 
no amount of readiness on his part that can effect this change in 
him, though it is a necessary condition for it. The Supermind 
alone can do it. The evolution of man into the Light and Truth 
of this creative power of the Divine would mean its coming 
down into the earth consciousness and becoming dynamic in it 
by (juickening its own Force involved in it, even as the powers of 
Life and Mind became active in the earth through their impact 
on their own principles involved in it. Evolution is not a mere 
ascent of a part of our being from one grade to a higher till the 
highest is reached, in which case the uplift of the whole being 
would never be possible. The spiritual growth ol man stops short 
of its fundamental aim in that the higher light that his upward 
endeavour brings to him touches and sublimates that particular 
part of his being by which he makes that effort, as mind in the 
case of the Vedantin, heart in that of the Vaishnava, and the 
higher vital and the life-parts of nature in that of the Tantrik ; 
but the entire being has never had the benefit of the light. 
Evolution, according to Sri Aurobindo, is not only an ascent 
but also a descent making for a transformation and integration 
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ol the whole nature, and evolution into the highest plane would 
mean the change and uplift of all the lower stages. The inte- 
grating ascent to the Superniind would therefore bring about 
a total conversion of the whole being , — the new Truth sending 
its light to the remotest corners of the being. “This illu- 
mination and change will take up and recreate the whole being, 
mind, life and body; it will be not only an inner experience 
()[ the Divinity, but a remoulding of both the inner and outer 
existence by its power.” Not only this, but “it will take form 
not only in the life of the individual but as a collective life of 
gnostic being established as a highest power and form of the 
becoming o[ the Spirit in the caith nature”. This is the integral 
vision towards the fulfilment of which in the life of the race 
India is to lead mankind, and discharge thereby the mission 
assigned to her by Ciod. Every endeavour in the past was a 
preparation for it ; and the time has now come for her to leveal 
this truth to humanity and show the way by which it can be 
realised. And when this integral evolution will be accomplished 
in the life of man, divinised and new-created by the dynamis of 
this new Light from heaven all the highest aspirations of the race, 
its deepest strivings towards perfection will have been fuUillecl ; all 
its golden dreams of the kingdom of (iod on earth, its sublimest 
visions of the intiinsic divinity of man will have become a unique 
leality. And the curve of India’s destiny, full of a colourful 
plethora of rich experiences gathered throughout the ages, finds 
itself terminated at the end of the semicircle, the other end 
being at the Vcclic age from where it started. And it becomes a 
complete circle, because the Seer of to-day meets the Seer ol the 
Veda in the luminous world of the Supermind above. Thus 
does India deliver her message to humanity and fulfil the 
puipose of evolutionary Nature. But the Seer to-day is also the 
Leader of the Wa). The call therefore goes forth from him 
re-echoing the ancient rik: — 

“Arise, () Souls, arisel Strength has come, 

Darkness has jrassed away — the Light is arriving! ” 

A full idea of the Supermind and of the consecjuences of its 
activation in the earth consciousness is not possible mentally to 
have, far less to express. And for whatever of it is available it is 
better that one should go to the Master himself who has given to 
it a magnificent expression in his iccently published magnum 
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Opus, The Life Divine. The Supermind is a link be ween 
Sachchidananda and the lower hemisphere of creation. A crea- 
tive consciousness with Unity as the ermstant basis, it creates, 
governs and upholds the worlds ; and being the nature of 
Sachchidananda itself it creates nothing which is not in its own 
existence. Its truth is inherent m all cosmic force and mani- 
festation. In it the Light is one with the Force ; and being, 
consciousness and will are the three indivisible and harmonious 
aspects of a single movement. “To its self-awareness the whole 
existence is an equable extension, one in oneness, one in multi- 
plicity, one in all conditions and everywhere. Here the All and 
the One arc the same existence ; the individual being does not 
and cannot lose the consciousness of its identity with all beings 
and with the One Being ; for that identity is inherent in supra- 
mental cognition, a part of the supramental self-evidence.'* The 
truth of Transcendence and the truth of Manifestation are one 
in it, and therefore also the truths of the Spirit, Liie and Matter. 
In the Supermind exists the true principle of eternal harmony ; 
and when man will be in possession of its (biosis lie will discover 
that harmony and find in it the permanent solution of all his 
problems. From his present subjection to the obscure wnirkings 
of the Ignorance in nature he will then be liberated into the 
freedom of the S[)irit, into the infinite light of the supreme 
Knowledge. He will then live and always in the supramental 
consciousness of the self-existent Truth, of its dynamic and 
creative power, the Conscious Force, which is the Para Prakriti, 
the Supernature, of whose Will his lile will be a perfect mani- 
festation, of whose heavenly splendour the whole terrestrial 
existence will be a luminous revelation. It is to this Mahashakti, 
the Divine Mother, that man must open, and consecrate himself 
wholly and entirely so that by her Grace he might be made 
ready for the descent into him of her new Light from above ; 
for the Supermind is her Light, her Force. “This supramental 
change is a thing decreed and inevitable in the evolution of the 
earth consciousness ; for its upward ascent is not ended and 
mind is not its last summit. But that the change may arrive, 
take form and endure, there is needed the call from below with 
a will to recognise and not deny the Light when it comes, and 
there is needed the sanction of the Supreme from above. The 
power that mediates between the sanction and the call is the 
presence and power of the Divine Mother. The Mother’s 
power" and not any human endeavour and tapasya can alone 
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rend tlic lid and tear the covering and shape the vessel and 
hiing down into this world of obscurity and falsehood and death 
and suffering 7 ruth and Light and Life divine and the 
iinmortars Ananda/’* 


* Based on Sn Aurobiiido’s writings and letters to his disciples including 
the ft)nowiug books and articles Kbsays on the (jita, Isha Upanislicii, 
Kalidasa, The Ideal of the Karmayogin, The Life Divine, The Mother, The 
Renaissance in India, The Riddle of this Woild, A Defence of Indian Culture. 
The Hymns of the Atfis, The Secicl of the Veda. The Synthesis of Yoga. 
The last fmir are titles of articles that serially appeared in the “Arya** (now 
defunct). The quotations in the article are all of them from the above books 
and articles. 
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Sri Aurobindo and Absolutism 


By Prof. Haridas Chaudhuri, M.A. 


By Abs(3lutism I mean the metaphysical theory which 
envisages reality as a unitary, self-coherent and all-comprehensive 
whole. The universe in its ultimate nature is conceived by 
Absolutism as an integrated unity which is all-containing and 
all-originating, and not as a mere conjunction of self-contained 
units nor as a concatenated series of both conjunctions and dis- 
junctions or of continuities and discontinuities. In other words, 
ultimate reality is conceived here as an Absolute which embraces 
all relations within itself and yet completely transcends them, 
and not as a plurality of independent reals standing in diverse 
relations to one another. 

Now, this Absolute may be conceived in various ways, — it 
may be conceived as a physical, a vital, a logical or a mystical 
or spiritual Absolute. Prof. Alexander in his “Space, I’imc and 
iDeity” gives us an idea of the physical Absolute. The Universe 
in its simplest and original expression is, in his opinion, the 
all-encompassing Space-Time which is regarded as the matrix 
of all empirical existence and the nurse of all becoming. The 
j>roccss o£ evolution brings to birth a successive series of such 
empirical qualities as materiality, vitality, mentality etc., but all 
these qualities come to qualify only different configurations of 
Space-Time. Henri Bergson gives us a vital Absolute in his 
conception of the elan vital or the vital impetus which is an 
eternally creative principle continually leading to unique un- 
foreseen and unforeseeable forms. Hegel elaborates the notion 
of a logical Absolute which is a self-distinguishing and self- 
objectifying principle of self-consciousness, the world of our 
experience being the fulfilment of the dialectical necessity of its 
nature. In the systems of Bradley and Sankara v;c have the 
vision of a mystical Absolute which is a supra-rational un- 
differentiated unity and which by its ineffable nature completely 
transcends the highest reach of the understanding. There is, 
without doubt, a very close affinity between Sri Aurobindo*s 
position and this mystical type of Absolutism, but still, having 
regard to the immense difference that readily leaps to the eye, 
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wc cannot accept the expression as quite adequate for the pur- 
pose of characterisation. The Absolute or Brahman as con- 
ceived by Sri Aurobindo has undoubtedly a mystical side a 
transcendental aspect of being in which It is wholly incompre- 
hensible to all logical thinking and is thus, to borrow a phrase 
from Rudolf Otto, a “Numinous Entity”. But then the trans- 
cendental aspect is only one of the different poises of being of 
the Absolute. In another poise of its being, the Absolute 
functions as the all-sustaining universal principle ; and both 
these poises and aspects arc equally real and eternal. The 
Absolute as the Universal principle is again manifested on 
different planes in different forms ; on the physical plane 
Brahman is manifested as the universal spatio-temporal scheme 
or as C(3smic Matter, on the vital plane He is manifested as 
Cosmic Life-Force, and on the mental plane He is manifested as 
Cosmic Mind or as Absolute Idea. So we find that whatever 
elements of truth arc there in the physical, vital, logical and 
mystical types of absolutism arc accepted and harmoniously fitted 
together in the Synthetic or Integral Idealism of Sri Aurobindo. 

Absolutism is perfectly right in regarding ultimate reality 
as one unitary, all-embracing whole and in tracing all the diver- 
sities of empirical existence to that absolute principle. But the 
formidable problem which every form of absolutism has got to’ 
face is the problem of determining the nature of the Absolute 
in a way which can best secure for Man and Nature their proper 
status and function in the structure of reality. We will con- 
sider here the view^ of Integral Idealism wdth regard to the 
nature of the Absolute, the significance of the World and the 
value of the Individual Self in the light of some representative 
theories concerning these ultimate issues. 

The Nature of the Absolute 

The very first ciuestion which often presents itself while 
discussing the nature of the Absolute is: Is not the Absolute 
after all a mere object of inference and, as such, a hypothetical 
entity? Is not the Infinite only a negative idea resulting from 
the incapacity of our mind to conceive of any definite limit to 
the spatio-temporal scheme to which we belong? The Un- 
limited appears indeed to be incapable of being supposed, by 
any stretch of imagination, to be an object of immediate 
experience of our finite mind. But this doubt concerning the 
reality of the Absolute cannot bear deeper reflection. The 
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Infinite is in truth the very presupposition of our knowledge 
o? the finite and the limited. We know the finite as finite only 
because we have in our mind a positive notion of the Infinite 
(to which the finite is relative), however vague and inarticulate 
that notion might be, just as we can know darkness as darkness 
only because we have positive experience of light. The Absolute 
is not indeed an idea which we manufacture with a view to 
imparting some additional dignity and glory to our knowledge 
and experience ; it is rather organic to the very structure of our 
intelligence. We fail to understand the world of experience if 
we do not apply the notion of the Infinite. The relative world 
stands self-condernned and betrays internal self-discrepancies 
until it is exhibited as rooted in the Absolute and as a manifesta- 
tion thereof. In our search after Truth we have to pass on 
from the world to God, from the finite to the Infinite, not 
because the former is, but because the former is not, i.c., 
because the former cannot be comprehended except with 
reference to the latter. (See Pringle Pattison’s ‘Idea of God’, 
p. 250). 

But there are some philosophers who, having admitted that 
the notion of the Absolute is a positive notion and is the pre- 
supposition of our Knowledge of the relative world, declare that 
this Absolute is, at any rate, entirely unknown and unknowable. 
We are aware only of the “that” of the Absolute but not of its 
“what”. We are constrained to believe that the Absolute exists, 
but we have no means at our disposal to know what its positive 
nature is. We obtain all our knowledge by means of com- 
parison, assimilation and discrimination. Now these psycho- 
logical processes when applied to the Infinite would at once 
reduce it into a finite and relative object, so that the process of 
knowing the Infinite may be said to involve a finitisation of the 
Infinite. Now, even though it may be admitted that there is 
an element of truth in Agnosticism, still it is absurd to suggest 
that the nature of the Absolute is a perfectly sealed book for us. 
The Absolute may be inexhaustible and unfathomable, but It is 
surely not completely inaccessible to our experience. Had the 
Absolute been really unknowable, it would have been a mere 
abstraction of our thought and not a concrete reality. We can 
affirm the reality of a thing only in so far as we have an inkling 
into its nature. “That” can hardly be separated from “what” ; 
existence stripped of all positive content necessarily passes over 
into non-existence which, taken in an absolute sense, is a word 
without signification. 
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The Agnostic's conception of the Absolute as an Unknown 
and Unknowable Power or as an indeterminate x which func- 
tions as the ground and source of all empirical existence is then 
a self-contradictory idea. So let us proceed to consider some 
representative theories which give us a more or less definite 
conception of the Absolute and make it continuous with human 
experience. In recent times Prof. Alexander has elaborated the 
notion of the physical Absolute. His Absolute is Space-Time 
conceived as an infinite and continuous whole of which Space 
may be described as the body and Time may be described as 
the soul and which is impregnated from the beginning with a 
creative nisus. Space and time are not the forms of any 
primordial stuff of existence such as matter ; Space-Time is 
rather itself the fundamental stuff of all existence. Materiality, 
vitality, mentality, spirituality etc., are a series of unique and 
unforeseeable qualities which appear on the scene of empirical 
reality in the course of evolution and are stabilised as the pro- 
perties of different complexes of motion which are differentiated 
within the one all-comprehensive system of motion that Space- 
Time is. When the elements of space-time attain to a certain 
degree of complexity of structure and function, the novel quality 
of materaility emerges into being, qualifies the spatio-temporal 
complexes and gives rise to what we call material objects. In a 
similar way, living beings, animals, men appear at later stages in 
the course of evolution with the emergence of the higher empiri- 
cal qualities. The main cUfficulty confronting such a theory of 
emergent evolution is that it has to admit at every stage of evolu- 
tion a complete miracle. If the Absolute be bare Space-Time 
empty of all the infinite wealth of content which belongs to 
our experience, what is the source of the qualities wdiich we 
experience? Since the process of evolution prepares only the 
basis which is fit to bear some higher quality, w^hence do the 
higher qualities themselves come, if they are not somehow or 
other latent from the beginning in the Absolute? 

The same criticism applies to Bergson's theory of Vital 
Absolute which is an inexhaustible principle of absolutely free 
creation. While Alexander starts with Space-Time conceived 
as an all-comprehensive system of motion, Bergson starts with 
pure Time freed from all spatial images and conceived as pure 
duration, pure change, pure evolution. While Alexander starts 
with a physical principle which leads to the birth of all empirical 
qualities such as matter, life, mind within itself, Bergson starts 
, with a biological principle, a vital urge, and reduces static 
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matier to an illusion of the intellect and the intellect to a 
pragmatic function or an instrument of practical life. Space 
supplies whatever amount of stability, continuity, orderliness and 
determinalcness is there in Alexander's Absolute, but Bergson's 
pure Time is absolutely free and undetermined — determined 
neither mechanistically nor teleologically, neither by the past 
nor by the future — in its continual act of bringing to birth ever 
unforeseen and unforeseeable forms. Bergson’s elan vital is a 
richer principle than Alexander's Space-Time which is a greater 
abstraction, but still it is not rich enough to contain and create 
the higher forms which we know. The ultimate principle must 
be conceived at least in terms of the highest that we experience, 
if not as ineffably higher than the highest. Both Alexander 
and Bergson believe in the emergence of the higher out of the 
lower, which is a manifest absurdity. Evolution of that which 
was non-existent before is as fantastic as the doctrine of creation 
out of nothing. Change, becoming, genuine development is 
indeed an indisputable fact of our experience, but then this is 
without doubt a fact within the universe, and not the supreme 
Fact oj the universe, — evolution is only an aspect of reality and 
not the essence of reality. Permanence and change, stability and 
mobility, eternity and the temporal flux are both true aspects 
of the Real. Reality in itself is unchangeable and eternally 
accomplished ; iniiniicly diverse changes are an expression of 
the overflowing joy of the eternally Perfect. The emergence 
of the qualitative differences which characterises the process of 
evolution is the manifestation of the highest in dilTerent 
conditions peculiar to the different levels of existence. The 
Absolute is neither Matter nor Life nor Mind ; it transcends 
them all and at the same time contains within itself the truth 
and essence of them all ; and it is also manifested at different 
levels as Matter, as I.ife, as Mind for the diversified expression 
of its infinite joy. 

The physical and biological categories are then too in- 
adequate and poor for the purpose of describing ultimate 
reality. They should be restricted in their apjplication to cir- 
cumscribed spheres of experience. But, what about the mental? 
Can Mind be equated with Reality? There are philosophers 
who have discovered their master-key in this or that element of 
the mind which is the highest power of consciousness hitherto 
manifested and overtly operative on earth. Schopenhauer 
fastens upon Will and erects it into the ultimate principle. The 
world is, in its essence, so thinks Schopenhauer, a vast omni-^ 
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potent Will ; it is at a much later stage that this Will in the 
course of its gradual sclf-objectification attains to reason or 
self-consciousness. Hegel, on the other hand, considers self- 
consciousness to be the highest category and holds that all other 
lower categories including matter, life, volition, emotion etc.^ 
arc embraced and reconciled within the organic structure of the 
all-inclusive self-consciousness or Absolute Idea. The chief 
merit of Hegel’s view lies in making reality a spiritual unity of 
the One and the Many, — a self-distinguishing principle of 
self-consciousness which by the dialectical necessity of its own 
nature manifests itself into the world of plurality. But Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea is too much of an abstract logical scheme and as 
such it fails to satisfy the deepest craving of the human heart. 
Mystics therefore maintain that the highest reality is neither 
an omnipotent Will nor a self-differentiating Idea ; it is 
absolute Love, pure, inelTablc, indescribable Bliss. The philo- 
sophy which turns a blind eye to the mystical experience that 
discloses reality as pure love and unutterable joy in which all 
dillerentiation vanishes is, to say the least, one-sided and 
imperfect. But is not the mystical conception of reality as pure 
love another one-sided and imperfect position in philosophy? 

It is indeed wrong to equate reality with any particular 
factor of mental life, whether it be will or thought or emotion 
and to relegate others to a subordinate position. Attempts have 
therefore been made to envisage reality as a harmonious unity 
of all the elements of mentality. Josiah Royce holds that the 
Absolute is the absolute Unity of Experience, Thought and Will 
or Love. He defines reality as the immediate fulfilment of a 
system of ideas in a unique way. Reality is, first of all, absolute 
Thought or an absolute system of ideas ; but it is also absolute 
Experience in .so far as it is the immediate fulfilment of all its 
ideas and not a mere abstract conceptual structure ; and further, 
reality is also Will or Love in so far as its ideas are fulfilled 
in a unique way in consequence of which its experience is 
incapable of multiple exemplification. The Absolute is not 
then, according to Royce, either Will or Thought or Feeling or 
Love, — it is not exclusively one of them erected into the 
ultimate ; it is the absolute unity of all these factors harmo- 
niously fitted together. The Absolute is an infinite unity in 
so far as it is an endlessly self-differentiating structure ; in- 
dividual selves are the images or representations of the Absolute 
which is a self-imaging or self-representative whole. 

It is indeed an achievement to conceive of the Absolute as 
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the self-coherent unity of all the factors of mental life, but both 
critical reflection and deep spiritual experience feel constrained 
to go further beyond such a differentiated harmony. Bradley 
and Bosanquet contend that the Absolute can by no means be 
equated with an intelligible expression or an intellectual 
scheme of terms and relations. Every relational structure is, 
as they point out, shot through and through with interna/ 
logical contractions and as such it must be an imperfect and 
self-contradictory manifestation of some inclusive non-relational 
experience. Thought, Feeling, Will, etc., are no doubt harmo- 
nised and unified in the Absolute, but in being so harmonised 
they must lose their distinctive character and along with other 
determinate contents of our experience must be transformed 
into one Supreme Immediacy. The Absolute cannot be the 
relational unity of differentiated elements, because whenever 
there is the relational way of thinking there is only appearance 
and unreality infected by a mass of self-discrepancies, relations 
being incapable of conferring genuine unity or of supplying 
any effective principle of togetherness. So Bradley describes the 
Absolute as the all-inclusive supra-relational Experience which 
embraces all the distinguishable factors of our knowledge and 
also transcends them, transfiguring them all into an incom- 
prehensi])lc synthesis by means of such transcendence. When 
Bradley describes the Absolute as Experience, he does not mean 
by the word our sentient experience or our immediate feeling 
though we have in the latter a close analogue to some important 
felines of the Absolute. The Absolute is Experience in as 
much as it is one all-comprehensive supra-relational whole which 
is the immediate unity of all differences and the concrete 
synthesis of all distinctions. Both our infra-relational sentient 
experience and relational logical experience are forms of mani- 
festation of Absolute Experience which represents the supreme 
consummation of all meditation of the immediate. 

The views of Bradley and Bosanquet are perhaps the 
nearest Western approach to the position of such great Eastern 
mystics as Buddha and Sankara. Lord Buddha says that 
ultimate reality can best be described as absolute Naught or 
Silence or as Nirvana. Now, these words signify not a mere 
void or an abyss of nothingness. Reality is Naughf or Silence 
only in so far as it outsoars all logical conceptions and transcends 
the highest categories of finite thought. In truth, it is indes- 
cribable bliss and rich in inexhaustible positivity which bursts 
through all limitations of human speech and of the human 
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understanding. Reality is Nirvana in so far as it represents the 
extinction of all desires and the cessation of all painful existence 
born of blind attachment to the umeal. Sankara also considers 
tJie Absolute to be a supra-logical undifferentiated unity, the 
world of plurality being entirely relative to Avidya or the lexical 
way of thinking. Sankara differs from Buddha in describing 
Reality more positively in spiritual terms, though he is all the 
time aware that all such descriptions or characterisations, are in 
the last analysis hopelessly inadequate. Sankara’s Brahman is 
Sat-chit-ananda, i.e., the Unity of absolute Existence, absolute 
Knowledge and absolute Bliss. It is not the unity of an 
integrated , whole having certain parts or certain attributes. 
Brahman is not that which has i.e., possesses, absolute existence 
and absolute consciousness and absolute bliss. Nor is Brahman 
pure existence plus pure consciousness plus pure bliss. Brahman 
is pure existence which is pure consciousness, and pure cons- 
ciousness which is pure bliss. In Bradley’s opinion, however, the 
distinctions of thought, will, love, personality, etc., are rooted in 
real differences in the life of the Absolute ; they all enter into 
the Absolute as constitutive factors, though in coming together 
in that unitary self-coherent whole they are transformed beyond 
recognition into the indefinable and incomprehensible specific 
experience of the Absolute. According to Sankara, all dis- 
tinctions including knowledge, will, love, personality, etc., arc 
only shadows or reflections which the unobjective light of 
self-luminous Brahman throws on the screen of Avidya or 
Ignorance. So they cannot be said to contribute in any ^^ay 
to the life of the Absolute. While according to Bradley, the 
distinctions under consideration are the results of the activity of 
thought working on the basis of real differences present in non- 
relational experience, in the view of Sankara these distinctions 
are an illegitimate transference of Ignorance on the locus of the 
Spirit which is undifferentiated consciousness. For Bradley, 
thought which is the source of all distinctions is an organ of 
self-articulation or self-explication of the Absolute which is 
super-thought ; but for Sankara, Ignorance which projects the 
distinctions is a logically indefinable ' power which is neither 
separate from Brahman, nor inseparable from Brahman nor both. 
Ignorance is not separate from Brahman because that would 
make an end of Monism and Absolutism: it is not inseparable 
from Brahman because that would abrogate the purity of the 
Absolute ; it cannot be said to be both separate and inseparable, 
because that would be a violation of the law of contradiction. 
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The principle of Ignorance is then entirely incomprehensible, 
but yet, without some comprehension of how^ it stan^ related to 
the Absolute, there is a strong suspicion that we have stopped 
short of an adequate and integral view of the Absolute. With 
regard to Bradley’s position, it may be asked: What does start 
thought which is essentially a subdued factor in the life of the 
Absolute on its career of endlessly differentiating the undiffer- 
entiated? What, again, leads the Absolute to fall from its 
supra-logical height and appear as infra-logical immediate 
experience which serves as the basis of logical thinking? With- 
out a satisfactory answer to these questions there seems to be no 
logical right to stick to that particular conception of the Absolute. 

A comparative study of the views of. Bradley and Sankara 
lakes us straight to the position of Sri Aurobindo. Bradley 
mainlains that the distinguishable elements of our mental life 
must correspond to certain differences in the structure of 
ultimate reality, though he does not throw any light on the 
nature of these differences. Sri Aurobindo holds that the mind 
with its characteristic functions is an inferior form of mani- 
festation of the Supra-mental Gnosis of the Absolute. I’lic 
mental functions of thought, will, feeling, scnsc-ex|)erience, etc., 
arc expressions on a lower level of the supramental truth- 
cojisciousncss, truth-creation, absolute love, absolute sense, etc., 
which are all embraced in the immediate unity of one vast 
indivisible Gnosis. Bradley is definitely mistaken in supposing 
that the Absolute would be indigent with any one- of the 
appearances left out, and that all the distinctions of our life contri- 
bute to the perfection of the Absolute. Sri Aurobindo agrees with 
Sankara that the Absolute is eternally perfect in itself and does 
not depend for its perfection in any way on the creations of 
Ignorance or the cosmic Will. But while for Sankara Ignorance 
is a non-conscious principle of cosmic illusion having no value 
or significance from the standpoint of Brahm^in, Sri Aurobindo 
looks upon it as a certain expression — an exclusive self- 
concentration — of the consciousness-force of the Absolute or 
Saccidananda. T . 

For Sankara ultimate reality is a unity beyond all differ- 
ences ; for Hegel, it is a unity-in-diflerences ; for Bradley, it is a 
non-relational whole which sw^allows up and transforms all 
differences into transfused elements. Sri Aurobindo envisages 
ultimate reality as an unfathomable mystery of which unity- 
beyond-diversity and unity-in-diversity, the non-relational purity 
and the relational playfulness are two equally real aspects or 
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poises. The Absolute is surely in one of its aspects pure 
undifferentiated consciousness, Nirguna Brahman, but there is 
no reason why the Absolute should be limited to this aspect 
only and betray an incapacity for other forms of self-mani- 
festation. While in one poise of being, the Absolute is Nirguna 
Brahman, devoid of all qualities, in another equally real poise, 
it is revealed as Saguna Brahman, possessed of infinite qualities, 
endlessly self-distinguishing and eternally creating. The 
Absolute or Para brahman is expressed in both these forms — 
Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahman, unity-beyond-diversity 
and unity-in-diversity — though it is not exhausted by them 
whether separately or collectively, and therefore transcends them 
both as an immeasurable and unfathomable mystery. This 
mystery is not a blank featureless unity indistinguishable from 
nothing, but rather an ineffable Plenum which contains an 
infinite richness of diversity “in a sort of mystical latency”. In 
this respect Para brah?nan bears a greater resemblance to 
Bradley’s Absolute than to Sankara’s. But even on this point 
there is also a tremendous difference. According to Bradley, 
all our variegated experiences enter into the life of the Absolute, 
vitally modify its experience and contribute to its harmony. 
The specific experience of the Absolute derives its peculiar 
quale from all our pleasures and pains, our happiness and 
misery, our frustrations and maladjustments as well as our 
successes and triumphs, though in coming together in the 
Absolute they are all necessarily submerged and fused into one 
unique transcendent experience. It follows from this that the 
joy which is in the Absolute is only a balance of pleasure over 
pain, the luminosity which is in the Absolute is a balance of 
knowledge over ignorance, and so on and so forth. But the Para 
brahman of Sri Aurobindo contains “in a sort of mystical 
latency” not all our impure countless experiences, but only the 
most transcendent powers and the highest forms, or, in other 
words, the absolutes of all that we experience. For example, 
Para brahman contains within itself absolute creative power, 
unobstructed dynamic truth -vision, infinite pure joy, absolute 
over-flowing love, etc. Avidyd which spreads its darkness over 
the entire field of our experience is derived from the divine 
creative power which is full of infinite potency and infinite 
knowledge. Our pleasures and pains are the distorted reflections 
of the divine infinite joy on the dark screen of avidyd, our 
strength and weakness are the imperfect expressions of the 
divine omnipotence, our truths and errors are the shadows. 
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cast by avidyd on our plane, of the vast truth-consciousness of 
God, and our virtues and vices are the faint imitations of the 
self-realising dynamic Will of the eternally Perfect. 

The Para brahman as experienced and conceived by Sri 
Aurobindo reconciles all partial views and oveiTides every 
species of one-sidedness. Para brahman is at once static and 
dynamic, — a vast silence and an eternal activity ; it is at once 
impersonal and personal, formless and possessed of infinite 
forms, transcedcnt and immanent. It is only from the stand- 
point of dividing mentality or of avidyd that these different 
aspects of the one Reality appear to be irreconcilably opposed 
to each other. In truth, however, the absolute status of Brahman 
far from contradicting its creativity rather supports it and 
prc\'ents it from self-dissipation or self-alienation. This is ex- 
emplified in our own experience when we find that the most 
potent activity or the most eloquent creative word proceeds from 
the depth of silence of the spirit. When we imagine that the 
Absolute cannot be both static and dynamic or transcendent 
and immanent we ignore the infinite capacity of the Absolute 
and attribute to it the impotence of our own logical way of 
thinking. Similarly, there is no real opposition between the 
formlessness of the Absolute and its infinitude of forms, because 
the Absolute is not formless in the sense of being incapable of 
assuming forms but rather in the sense that it can by no means 
be exhausted in any number of forms, however innumerable. 
The Absolute is both impersonal and personal in two senses. It is 
personal in so far as it is indivisibly present in every person, and 
it is impersonal in so far as it is not limited to any person or even 
to the whole collectivity of persons but rather shines as trans- 
cendent Consciousness. Secondly, the Absolute is personal in so 
far as it is experienced by us as a God having excellent spiritual 
attributes and ever eager to lift us through infinite mercy into 
His eternal fellowship or communion, and it is impersonal or 
rather supra-personal in so far as even the excellent spiritual 
attributes known to us arc inadequate to express the infinite 
and ineflable essence of the Absolute. Finally, the Absolute is 
both transcendent and immanent ; transcendent in so far as it 
transcends all creation and cosmic expression, and immanent 
in so far as it is manifested first as the inmost self of the 
universe, as its Creator, Governor and Destroyer, and secondly, 
as the inmost self or the Antarydmin of the individual. This 
is why Sri Aurobindo is never tired of reminding us that 
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the transcendent, the universal and the individual arc three 
eciuallv' real and eternal terms of existence. 

By borrowing a happy phrase of Hegel, we may say that 
PiDdbiahmayi is at once eternally self-realised and eternally selh 
realising. Hegel could not reconcile quite satisfactorily these two 
CMjually real aspects of the Absolute. He sought some sort of re- 
conciliation in Tauschung or the principle of illusion and had 
thus to reduce to unreality the dynamic and self-realising aspect 
of the eternally perfect. It is, according to Hegel, an illusion 
that we consider Reality to be yet unaccomplished ; it is an 
illusion to think that the absolutely good has to wait upon us 
and require our co-opciation for its self-accomplishment ; and it 
is upon an illusion that our active interest in the world-process 
reposes. “The consummation of the infinite End, therefore, 
consists merely in removing the illusion which makes it seem 
yet unaccomplished .... In the course of its process the Idea 
creates that illusion, l)y setting an antithesis to confront it ; and 
its action consists in getting rid of the illusion which it has 
created.” (The Logic of Hegel, Wallace’s translation, pp. 351- 
52). rhis is not so much reconciliation as subordination of one 
term of the antithesis to the other. Sri Aurobindo holds tlral 
the Absolute is eternally self-realising in a far deeper sense of 
the expression, and that the process of eternal self-realisation 
is the spontaneous outpouring of the eternally self-realised 
essence of the Real. Brahman has a creative and dynamic aspect, 
not because He has in His nature any want to remo\c or any 
need to satisfy nor , because He has any purpose to fulfil by way 
of attaining enrichment of being or self-completion. Pma- 
brahman in His intrinsic nature is eternally perfect and self- 
realised, there is not the least doubt about that. But it is 
precisely because the Supreme is eternally self-realised that He 
is also eternally self-realising, for, the essence of His eternally 
self-realised being is infinite overflowing joy. Perfect and sufli- 
cient in Himself, He wills to express His infinite joy in infinite 
w^ays under infinitely diverse conditions. If we speak of any 
purpose of creation we should remember that it is not the 
purpose of self-enrichment, but the purpose of self-revelation, — 
it is the same as the rhythmic expression of exuberant joy. So 
it is no principle of illusion which we require to harmonise the 
static and the dynamic aspects of the Supreme ; it is the 
principle of joy, the Lila, which provides the key to the highest 
riddle of existence. 

Thus ^\'c see that the Absolute as experienced by Sri Auro- 
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bindo is a unity having a rich diversity of aspects. Static and 
dynamic, impersonal and personal, undifterentiated and inhnitely 
self-differentiating — these are the different forms of expression 
of the same all-embracing Spirit which does not yet get exhausted 
in these self-manifestations singly or collectively. It transcends 
all known aspects and is in itself the most ineffable Sujncmc 
which is completely beyond the reach of the logical understand- 
ing and which even though undifferentiated still contains in a 
sort of mystical latency an infinite richness of powers and 
qualities. The creative power of the Supreme which is one 
v/ith and indistinguishable from the Supreme is what we may 
call the transcendental Divine Mother. The Supreme is eler- 
nally manifested in the transcendental Divine Mother as 
Saccidananda or as the Spirit which is pure existence, j)iire 
consciousness, pure bliss (The Mother, p. 38). But besides pure 
existence, pure consciousness and pure bliss there is another 
constitutive principle of the Absolute which Sri Aurobindo has 
termed the Supramental Gnosis and which is the same as the 
vast Truth-consciousness, the Saiyam Rfam Vrhat of the Veclic 
Rsis. This Superniind is the perfect identity of knowledge 
and will and as such functions as the medium of self-manifesta- 
tion of Saccidananda through which the latter descends into 
the diversified world of manifestation. The comprehending 
consciousness, the apprehending consciousness and the projecting 
consciousness arc the three general poises or functions of the 
Supermind. The first is the equal self-extension of Saccida- 
nanda which is free from individualisation and which founds 
the inalienable unity of things. The second modifies that unity 
so as to support the manifestation of the Many in One and One 
in Many. It is the self-differentiating activity of Saccidananda 
by which He realises Himself as the Universal Divine and the 
Individual Divine, the former knowing all soul-forms as itself, 
and the latter envisaging its existence as a soul-form and soul- 
movement of the One. The third poise further modifies the 
inalienable unity of things so as to support the evolution of a 
diversified individuality which, by the action of Ignorance, 
becomes in us at a lower level the illusion of the separate ego. 
It produces a sort of fundamental dualism in unity — no longer 
unity qualified by a subordinate dualism — between the indivi- 
dual Divine and its universal source. (The Life Divine, Vol. I, 
Chap. XVI, pp. 224-5). The world of plurality to which we belong 
is enveloped by Ignorance or Avidyd which induces us to attribute 
separate and discontinuous existence to the self-differentiations 
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of Llic Absolute. This Avidyd is derived through an act of self- 
\ oiling from Maya which is a principle of Knowledge- Ignorance 
and which functions as a transition-link or passage between the 
higher sphere of pure Knowledge and the lower sphere of 
Ignorance. Mdyd in its turn is derived from the Supermind 
through an act of self-veiling of its projecting consciousness. 

It is evident from the foregoing account of Sri Aurobindo’s 
views about the nature of the Absolute and about the principles 
w^hicti lead to its cosmic self-manifestation, that they bear a 
striking resemblance to the account of ultimate principles as 
given in the Tantras. According to both the Sarhkhya and the 
Sankara-Vedanta, the piimordial source and fundamental stuff 
of the universe is an intrinsically unconscious principle. It is 
the very opposite of the Chit or pure consciousness. Whatever 
consciousness w^e find in the highest modifications of Prakrti or 
Mdyd such as the intellect and the mind is only a sort of reflected 
consciousness (Chiddbhd^a) Avhich is borrowed from the con- 
sciousness of the Spirit. Sri Aurobindo agrees with the Taiitra 
that the materia prima of the world is a form of Consciousness 
itself and that the creative power is the power of Consciousness. 
Consciousness at rest is Chit-svarupa and consciousness in action 
or in creative dynamism is Chidrupini Sakti, and the two are 
essentially in undistinguishable union with each other (Sir John 
AV^)odrolle’s Shakti and Sliakta, pp. 175-6). According to the 
Tantra, Mdyd is derived from the Chit-Sakti and the apparently 
unconscious Prakrti is derived from Mdyd and her five kancliukas 
or offshoots .such as Kdla (Time), Niyati (Order), Vidyd (Knowl- 
edge), Rdga (Interest), ^nd Kald (Power). Similarly, Sri Auro- 
bindo holds that even the inconscient stuff and basis of the 
material world is not the complete negation of consciousness but 
is rather consciousness in a state of self-concealment. Incon- 
science is only consciousness fallen asleep. Avidya or Ignorance 
is not, according to Sri Aurobindo, an objective falsehood in- 
compatible with the essence of the Spirit ; it is rather “a play 
of the spirit’s own self-manifesting Omniscience” (The Life 
Divine, Vol. II, p. 415) ; it is some self-absorbed concentration of 
Tapas, of Consciousness-Force in action on a separate movement 
of the Force (Ihid^ p. 435). This Ignorance is derived through 
a purposeful act of self-veiling from Mdyd w^hich Sri Aurobindo 
calls the Overmind that “covers as with the wide wings of some 
creative Oversoul this whole lower hemisphere of Knowledge- 
Ignorance, (and also) links it with the greater Truth-consciousness 
(of Saccidananda)”. Between the Mind as we know it and the 
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Overmind, Sri Aurobindo recc^nises such higher gradations oi 
mentality, as the Higher Mind, the Illumined Mind and the 
Intuition which supply the unbroken thread of continuity. 

The Absolute in its highest state has been designated by 
the Tantra Pardsamvit or Tattvdtita. This corresponds to the 
ineffable Supreme of Sri Aurobindo in its most transcendental 
aspect. In between Mdyd and Pardsamvit, the Tantra admits 
the five siiddhatattvas of Sivk-sakti, Sadasiva or Sadakhya, 
Iswara and Sadvidya or Suddhavidya (Shakti and Shakia, p. 150). 
Sivi-sakti corresponds to Sri Aurobindo's Saccidananda with 
His Saccidanandamayi Sakti and Sadasiva, Iswara and Sadvidya 
correspond to the triple status of the Supramental Gnosis ot 
Saccidananda such as the comprehending, the apprehending 
and the projecting consciousness. Siva and Sakti represent the 
sub jective and the objective poles of consciousness, the A ham 
and the Idam in its subtle potentiality, the Prakdsa and the 
Virnarsa aspects of the supreme Experience or Amarsha. Sada- 
siva, Iswara and Suddhavidya represent different stages in the 
increasing self-differentiation of Siva-sakti. In Sadasiva there is 
the first incipiency of the world-experience as the notion “I am 
this”, in which, as in other suddhatattvas, the “this” is experienced 
as part of the Self and not as separate from it. The emphasis 
at this stage is on the Aham to which the objective clement is 
wholly subordinate. At the next stage, the Idani side becomes 
clear in the Iswaratattva in which the emphasis is said to fall 
on the “this” which the Aham subjectifies. The result again 
of this is the evolved consciousness of Suddhavidya tattva in 
which the emphasis is equal on “1” and “This”. Consciousness 
is now in the state in which the two halves of experience arc 
ready to be broken up and experienced separately as Punisa 
and Prakrti. In Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy also we find that 
the comprehending, the apprehending and the projecting func- 
tions of the Supermind represent different stages in the increas- 
ing modification of the fundamental unity of things and the 
gradual emergence of the Many, even though there are also 
some important differences between the two views. Sadakhya, 
Iswara and Sadvidyii are conceived by the Tantra as the emana- 
tions of Siva through the activity of Sakti, whereas the Super- 
mind is conceived by Sri Aurobindo as an aspect, power or 
principle of being of Saccidananda, the three functions of the 
Supermind being three inseparable movements in the one indivi- 
sible movement of the Gnosis. 

A more significant difference between Sri Aurobindo and 
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the Tantra concerns the relation between the highest Reality 
and its dynamic Power. We know that the Sankara-Vedanta 
lays dominant stress upon the aspect of Being, the Puriisa, with 
the result that the Sakti is reduced to a principle of cosmic 
illusion and is almost discarded in the ultimate context. The 
I'anlra goes to the other extreme and lays the highest emphasis 
upon the Sakti, with the result that Siva, even though accepted 
as the indispensable support of the isakti in her eternal crea- 
tions, is reduced to a mere sava or corpse having no will of his 
own and so being subject to the control of his J5akti. Sri Auro- 
bindo maintains that the deepest truth about the matter is to 
be obtained by viewing Siva and 5akti, the aspects of Being 
and Becoming, status and dynamis, in their proper relationship. 
l"he Sakti is not an unreal, or an existent-non-existent mysterious 
pow^r, but enters into the life of the Absolute as an essential 
factor. Yet the Absolute can by no means be conceived as 
subject to the Sakti. The Sakti embarks on her career of crea- 
tive playfulness always in implicit obedience to the Will of the 
Absolute, the wdll w'hich is absolutely free either to manifest 
or not to manifest. “In a conscious existence’', says Sri Auro 
bindo, “which is absolute, independent of its formations, not 
determined by its works, we must suppose an inherent freedom 
to manifest or not to manifest the potentiality of movement.” 
(rhe Idfe Divine, Vol. I, p. 127). The Reality so conceived 
should be carefully distinguished from “the Cosmic God of the 
Tantriks and Mayavadins who is subject to !5akti or Maya, 
Purusa iinohcd in Maya or controlled by 5akti.” 

Tue Nature of the World 

It the Absolute is, as Sri Aurobindo holds, in the nature of 
Saccidiinanda possessed of the creative Gnosis or the self-realis- 
ing Idea and also of an absolutely free Will to self-manifestation, 
then it follows that in his view the world must be a real and 
significant expression of that sovereign Will. The world is 
neither an accident nor an illusion, it is rooted in the nature of 
ultimate reality ; it is neither a foolish tale nor a dreadful dream 
but is rather fraught with very deep significance. Those who 
iiccept the world as a self-contained self-subsistent reality arc 
pcrsoiB who cannot look beyond their nose and are blind to the 
higher ranges of experience. Those, on the Contrary, who look 
down upon the world as a self-negating appearance are too dizzy 
to look below from the height of their intellectual attainment 
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or Spiritual realisation. There are also people who occupy the 
mid-region and consider the world to be the scene of an asymp- 
totic approximation to an ever-receding Ideal. Privileged to 
have a look both at the height and at the bottom, they do not 
yet know how to link up the two, because they have not entered 
into the depth that synthesises. The truth is that the world is 
self-objection of the Absolute or Purusottama who realises 
Himself in the world at every moment and yet who ever pro- 
ceeds to realise Himself in novel ways and in an increasingly 
fuller measure. There are indeed obvious difficulties in the 
way of such a view’, but all such difficulties as obviously melt 
before the rising vision of the Truth. 

We shall notice here two chief considerations which have 
prevented the world being regarded as the free self-manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit. The one is the epistemological consideration, 
and the other, the consideration of the world's dark features and 
undivine elements. The result of epistemological self-examina- 
tion was in the hands of Immanuel Kant, the great German 
j)hilosopher, simply disastrous for Metaj)hysics. Kant observes 
that there are certain universal and necessary factors ssuch as 
space, tinre, substance, causality etc., wffiich are involved in and 
presupposed by every piece of knowledge. Had these factors 
or ground-conceptions been received from without, they could not 
have been universal and necessary. So Kant argues that the 
fdrms of Knowledge must be the contributions of our own mind. 
The logical sequel to this is that the world we know is the 
creation of our own understanding and is phenomenal, and so 
incapable of being regarded as the manifestation or development 
of the transcendental reality which is a perfectly sealed book 
lor our knowledge. 

The master-thinkers who have come after Kant point out 
that Kant is led to regard reality and appearance, the noumenal 
and the phenomenal, as two unconnected and discontinuous 
hemispheres, because he starts with an unwarranted dualism of 
the sertse and the understanding, of intuition and thought, of 
datum and interpretation. Even though, in our case, there is 
an appearance of dualism between the given factor and the 
interpreting act, they are, in ultimate analysis, two inseparable 
moments in the life of one all-inclusive Spirit. For Hegel, this 
Spirit is the self-distingui.shing principle of self-consciousness, 
while for Bradley, it is an all-embracing non-relational 
Experience. Hegel looks upon the world as the immanent 
dialectical movement of the Absolute Idea. What appears to 
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m as the datum is already penetrated by the light of the 
Universal Spirit. The categories by which we interpret our 
cx])erieiice arc also the categories according to which the Uni- 
versal Spirit has thought out the external world. The know- 
ledge which we acquire by the activity of our understanding is 
only a reduplication of tlie knowledge which is embodied or 
objectified in outward Nature. Our own individual self is only a 
finite reproduction of the Absolute Self. Now, the cardinal 
defect of this view is that it makes the world vital to the 
Absolute which is the supreme principle of objective thinking, 
so that the Absolute is as much dependent on the world as the 
world on the Absolute. Moreover this view equates the tem- 
poral order entirely with the logical, there being left no room 
for genuine [progress, development or historical unfolding. The 
whole process of evolution in Nature may be said to be reduced, 
in elfcet, to “the dull rattling off of a chain forged innumerable 
years ago.” 

Bradley is opposed to the view of the world as the self- 
objectification of an eternal Thinker. Our knowledge can by 
no means be reduced to a mere re-thinking of that which is 
already thought out, — to a mere reduplication, an otiose contem- 
plation of that which is already accomplished. The world which 
we know is the product of ideal construction ; it is the result of 
the differentiating activity of our thought. Yet, though the 
world is the creation of our understanding, it does not belong 
like Kant’s phenomena to a sort of no-man’s land in between 
reality and thought. The world of appearance is, in the view 
of Bradley, not discontinuous with reality but rather an 
immanent development or self-articulation of the Absolute. 
I'his is because thought which is not identical with reality is 
not also separate from reality ; it is an organ of self-articulation 
of reality. From this some important conclusions follow. The 
world as the product of thought is unreal in as much as it is 
riddled with self-discrepancies, because thought which works 
with the mechanism of terms and relations has no native 
principle of togetherness and cannot reconcile the elements of 
plurality into a genuine self-coherent unity. Yet reality 
a[)pears through the appearances and the world may rightly be 
characterised as a kind of manifestation of the Absolute, however 
incomplete or inadequate this manifestation may be. Reality 
is manifested in varying measures in different appearances in 
proportion to their varying degrees of self-coherence and 
inclusiveness. Moreover, appearances are the very stuff of 
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which reality is made, so that with a single appearance left out 
the Absolute would not be what it is and would suffer from lack 
of perfection, though in coming together in the reality the 
appearances must undergo varying measures of transmutation. 

Bradley cannot tell us why reality appears through 
appearances, having regard to the fact that the latter only dis- 
tort reality ; nor can he tell us how the appearances are trans- 
formed in order to constitute reality. Yet Bradley is emphatic 
in his assertion that reality and appearance, the Absolute and 
the world, are mutually dependent, and in this he shows him- 
self a true Hegelian. For him, the Absolute is the transmuted 
synthesis of the world, and the world is the self-contradictory 
manifestation of the Absolute. ''Appearance without reality 
would be impossible, for what then could appear? And reality 
without appearance would be nothing, for there certainly is 
nothing outside appearances.*’ (Appearance and Reality, 
p. 487). Such a relativity of the Absolute and the wwld seems 
to run counter to the deepest spiritual experience and militates 
against the intrinsic self-sufficiency of the Absolute. In Sankara’s 
Advaitavada we have a conception of reality as absolute freedom. 
Sankara’s Brahman is pure consciousness which does not 
depend upon the world either as the object of his consciousness 
or as the material of his experience. In Sankara’s view, the 
world is simply unreal from the ultimate standpoint of Brahman, 
so that no question of his relation to the world can arise at all. 
Yet the world is not a mere void or nought ; it is real from, the 
empirical standpoint, it has a sort of conventional or pragmatic 
reality. The world then is anirvacaniya or indescribable, 
because it is neither real as it disappears from the standpoint of 
Brahman, nor unreal as it is true from the empirical standpoint, 
nor both real and unreal, as that would be a manifest self- 
contradiction. 

Sankara is true to his spiritual realisation in showing forth 
Brahman as absolute freedom and as pure existcnce-conscious- 
ness-bliss. But in his view of the world he betrays his failure 
to reconcile the reality of the world with the freedom and 
self-sufficiency of the Absolute in the profoundest and all- 
affirming spiritual experience. Sankara’s position is also quite 
unsatisfactory to the reason. He says that the world is real from 
the empirical standpoint and unreal from the ultimate stand- 
point. So far so quite good. But then the question would 
irresistably arise: What is the connection between these two 
standpoints? Either there is some connection and the empirical 
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siancIj)oini derives from the ultimate or there is no connection. 
In the former case, the world cannot be said to be wholly non- 
existent from (he standpoint of Brahman and the necessity is 
iiTiposed on us of showing how or why the world arises from 
Brahman and in what manner the empirical standpoint is 
derived from the ultimate standpoint. In the latter case, the 
ultimate and the empirical standpoints, Brahman and the world 
should both be accepted as equally real and as discontinuous 
spheres of experience. The same difficulty may be put in another 
way. What precise meaning is to be given to the statement 
that ‘the world is false from the standpoint of Brahman’? Is 
the world false in the sense that it is non-existent in the absolute 
sense of the term and as such has no mode of being for the 
Brahmajr-consciousness? Or, is it false in the sense of having 
a mysterious real-unreal sort of existence? In the latter sense, 
there arises the necessity of showing the connection between 
Brahman and the world and the manner how or the reason 
why the world is derived from Brahman. In the former sense, 
absolute non-existence must be the very essence of the world, 
so that all talk of its. reality from the empirical standpoint is 
only a sort of euphemism. This conclusion can be avoided only 
if the empirical standpoint is shown to be connected with the 
ultimate standpoint and to derive some reality and significance 
therefrom. 

Sri Aurobindo would say that the empirical standpoint 
answers to a definite purpose or will of the Absolute, the will 
to self-manifestafion in conditions provided by the Inconscience. 
We have already seen that according to Sri Aurobindo Avidya 
or Ignorance which envelops our world of experience is not 
the negation of Brahman but a purposeful and practical self- 
oblivion of consciousness-force for a specific mode of divine 
self-manifestation. Sankara is perfectly right when he says that 
Brahman is absolute freedom and eternally self-sufficient, but 
he errs in limiting Brahman to one particular poise of its being. 
The Absolute is capable of existing simultaneously as the utterly 
formless and also as the creative principle of infinite forms, 
— as the static Silence and also as the dynamic I.ogos. Sri 
Aurobindo admits that the world as it exists is full of imper- 
fections ; it is the scene of such dualities as birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, virtue and vice, truth 
and error, ignorance and knowledge, etc. But Sri Aurobindo 
is emphatic in his view that Saccidananda is present even in 
the midst of these dualities. For, birth and death are only 
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limited expressions of the immortality of the Absolute ; pleasure 
and pain are distorted reflections of liis infinite joy ; virtue and 
vice are inadeejuate manifestations of his perfection ; truth and 
error or knowledge and ignomnee arc the imperfect shadows 
cast on the screen of aviclyd by the self-shining consciousness of 
the Absohiic. Tlie secret purpose which controls the world- 
process is eventual transformation of these dualities into their 
ultimate essence and the establishment of the kingdom of Truth 
and Immortality in the world of matter, life and mind. Sri 
Aurobindo believes that body, life and mind can all be purged 
of their present limitations and impurities and converted into 
perfect channels of expression of Saccidiinanda. This is possible 
because the material body is essentially the lower form c^f mani- 
festation of the pure substantiality of Saccidananda, the life, of 
his infinie power or consciousncss-forcc, and the mind, of his vast 
tnith-consrioLisncss. Fhc world then is derived from Brahman, 
is the abode of Rraliinau and is constantly striving to be the 
manifestation of the glories of Brahman. 

Thk Naiurk of the Individual Self 

Tlie problem of individuality constitutes perhaps the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of mental or spiritual Absolutism. If 
the whole of existence be embraced in one all-inclusive Absolute 
Spirit possessed of sovereign reality and overruling power, 
what room is there for the individual self having independent 
existence and freedom of will? Should not individuality be 
rather treated as a vanishing quantity, and a “formal dis- 
tinctness” which is entirely relative to the “impotence” of our 
thought? If ultimate reality be an Absolute in the true sense 
of the term, you should reduce the individual, either, like 
Spinoza, to a mode of consciousness of the one infinite sub- 
stance which the Absolute is, or, like Bradley, to a mere 
appearance wdiich is bound to be “lost” and “dissipated” in the 
life of the Absolute. This modal or adjectival theory of the 
individual seems to be a necessary consequence of the absolute- 
ness of reality. Sankara goes a step even further. He says that 
individuality is neither a mode of the Absolute nor an appear- 
ance w^hich qualifies the Absolute after having undergone the 
necessary anioulnt of transformation, but is a mere illusion 
created by Avidya. It completely disappears when Brahman is 
realised. The self in the individual is non-different from 
Brahman and is as such eternally free and never gets bound. 
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The af))X‘arancc of assuming individuality and undergoing the 
miseries of bondage is entirely relative to Ignorance. 

If, however, you refuse to shut your eye to the reality and 
signilicance of individuation, you may be driven, if not suffi- 
ciently cautious, to the opposite extreme of atomism, separatism 
or jiluralism. You may, like Leibnitz, look upon the individual 
as a spiritual atom or monad living out with perfect in- 
dependence an insular existence of its own, so that God is only 
a primus inter pares, an “each among caches”, the Monad of all 
monads. You may again, like McTaggart, exalt the individual 
selves to the rank of eternally perfect and self-subsistcnt spirits 
and reduce ultimate reality to an impersonal unity of these 
spirits lT;iving no centralised consciousness of its own. But such 
pluralism runs counter to the demands of speculative thought 
and the revelations of spiritual experience alike. The atomic 
theory of the individual is as one-sided and imperfect as the 
ad jectival theory ; both these are reactionary extremes which 
are repugnant to thought and intuition. 

Some honest attempts have, how^ever, been made to reconcile 
(he absoluteness of the Supreme and the reality of (he individual. 
Inhere is very wide authoritative backing for what is known as 
Visistadvaitaifada which looks upon the individual as an atiributc 
or differentiation of the Absolute. Ramanuja says that the 
individual self is assuredly real and not a mere appearance, but 
then it is ontologically inseparable from the Absolute and is 
wholly dependent upon the latter just as an attribute depends 
upon the substance, or a part depends upon the whole or a body 
depends upon the soul. Hegel holds that the individual selves 
enjoy a relative measure of independence and reality as factors 
in the life of the Absolute Self and as such should not be 
regarded as unsubstantial modes of an infinite substance. This 
gives us what has been called Panentheism as distinguished from 
Pantheism. Royce says that individual selves are the sclf- 
imagings or self-representations of the Absolute which is a selC- 
representative system. The uniqueness of every individual is 
derived from the fact that it is the fulfilment of a certain 
purpose which belongs to the Will of God. Pringle Pattison 
maintains that the individual is a standing differentiation of the 
Absolute and a focalised expression of the universe. It does 
indeed pass our comprehension how the individual which is 
inseparable from, and entirely dependent upon, the Absolute, 
can yet enjoy substantive reality and a relative measure of 
freedom. But Pringle Pattison points out that we should still 
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accept the fact of individuation as the standing miracle of the 
universe, a comprehension of which would require the tran- 
scending of our very conditions of individuality. Individuation 
is not only real but is also highly significant. The typical busi- 
ness of the universe lies in shaping, moulding, and developing 
perfect individuals, so that the world may be characicrised as a 
'Vale of soul-making” in the deepest sense of the expression. 
(Pringle Pattison’s Idea of God, p. 260). 

Sri Aurobindo agrees that individuality is not a mere 
appearance or a vanishing quantity, or an illusory product ol 
Ignorance, — it rather belongs to the fundamental structure ot 
ultimate reality. The true individuality of the self persists even 
alter one secures spiritual liberation from entanglement in the 
lower nature or apara prakrti. What disappears or is dissipated 
after such liberation is the false individuality of the ego which 
is a product of Ignorance or a formation of lower Nature. While 
the ego IS entrenched in a sense of separation from the rest of 
the universe, the true individual participates in the life of the 
cosmic Self and is also aware of itself as inseparable from the 
supra-cosmic transcendent Divine. Sri Aurobindo is thus in 
agreement with Visistddvaitavdda in holding that true indivi- 
duality is an eternal portion of God or a standing differentiation 
ol ultimate reality. But still in his view with regard to the 
essence of the individual self, he is more at one with Advaitavdda 
than with V isistddvailavdda. The individual self is in being 
and essence identical with God and God is indivisibly present 
in every individual. It is therefore eternally perfect and free 
from all limitations ; it is not subject to birth, growth and 
decay but is rather placed above the flux of becoming. The 
Individual Self is God himself in a certain poise of His being, 
and may be said to differ from God as one among His many 
poises or modes of being. Being identical with God in being 
and essence, it diflcrs only in respect of form and function. 
Every individual self is a centre of action of the Divine, and 
functions as the medium of His self-manifestation. 

The highest goal of the individual Self lies not simply in 
attaining liberation or perfection, because it is eternally free and 
perfect and one with the Divine. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Individual grows and develops with the process of evolution, 
because the true Individual is above the process of evolution. 
Royce and Pringle Pattison consider true individuality to be 
the product of evolution, because in their view the essence of 
individuality lies in a unique organisation of growing ex- 
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pcricnces. But, in truth, the Individual Self only supports and 
presides from above the process of evolution over a certain 
unique organisation of experience. That which is present in 
the heart of every empirical evolving individual and itself also 
grows with the growth of that individual is what Sri Aurobindo 
calls the psychic being, the '*Chaitya Purusa” of the Upanishads, 
This psychic\ being ^is a spark of the Divine involved in the 
empirical individual and it controls the evolution of the physico- 
vitahmental being as the highest representative of the supra- 
icmporal Individual Self within the temporal flux. The psychic 
being may also be described as a certain emanation which 
proceeds from the Individual Self and gets involved in the 
process of evolution in order to guide it steadily towards the 
fulfilment of divine purpose. On the attainment of fullness of 
experience and spiritual realisation, the psychic being is re- 
united with the Individual Self. 

From what has been said above it is evident that there is 
some truth in the view that the typical business of the 
universe is “soul-making’' or the moulding and developing of 
perfect individuals. But in what sense is this true? Arc we to 
understand by perfect individuals simply morally perfect souls 
with extremely limited powers of body, life and mind? Sri 
Aurobindo says that perfect Individuals such as arc intended 
to be the crowning consummation of the process of terrestrial 
evolution will be spiritually perfect beings or supermen who 
will be above the dualities of vice and virtue, bad and good 
error and trAth, etc., and who will participate in the infinite 
power, infinite knowledge, infinite bliss and immortality of God. 
They will not be disembodied spirits or spirits imprisoned in an 
imperfect physical-vital-mental vehicle, but will completely 
divinise their lower nature and transform their body, life and 
mind into perfect instruments for manifesting the glories of 
Satcidananda on Earth. The possibility of such a consum- 
mation is rooted in the fact that the true Self of the individual is 
eternally free and perfect and essentially identical with the 
Divine." The body, the life and the mind which belong to the 
empirical individual over the evolution of which the Individual 
Self presides, are capable of being thoroughly divinised through 
spiritual sadhana and of thus revealing the perfection of the 
Spirit, because they arc, in ultimate analysis, lower forms of 
manifestation of the constitutive elements of Saccidananda. 
The typical business of the universe appears then to be invested 
with a very deep significance indeed. The centre of interest is 
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shifted from the individual to the Divine, from the unique 
organisation or localisation of experience to the objective self- 
manifestation of the Supreme Spirit. Individuality is essentially 
a function or form of being of the supra-individual Spirit, 
Individualisation or unique organisation of experience in a 
finite centre on which Pringle Pattison, Royce and others lay so 
much emphasis, docs not constitute the essence of the Individual 
Self, nor has it any value on its own account ; it derives its value 
from the fact that it is instrumental to the objective mani- 
festation of the Supreme Divine through the Individual Self. 
Individuality essentially exists in God, by God and for God, so 
that the deepest truth about evolution is the self-manifestation 
of the Supreme Divine with the Individual Selves as the centres 
of action and with the world as the field of divine manifestation. 
The universe is “a vale of soul-making*’, and aims at the 
development of perfect embodied individuals, only because the 
latter will be the best medium of self-manifestation of Gf)d in 
the world, or of the Spirit in matter. 
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Sri Aurobindo and the Isha Upanishad 


By C. C. Dutt 


It is necessary to state at the outset that our intention in 
this essay is not to institute a comparison between the teachings 
of the Master and the philosophy of the Upanishads. Such a 
comparison would be futile and entirely out of our scope, 
believing as we do that our Master is that which he has himself 
described as the inner Guide, the World Teacher, the Jagat 
Guru, secret in the hearts of all. He has been that always, 
from the earliest dawn of man’s life on this planet, effectively 
presiding over every stage of the evolution of human thought 
and human culture. To each age has he sj)oken in the language 
of that age, and unfolded to such as listened the Supreme Truth 
underlying the phenomenal life of the world. That Truth is 
ever the same, though translated into the language of the hearer 
from age to age it has appeared different. Now today, the 
Moment has arrived ; and the Master has proclaimed before a 
sad and mad and bewildered world his Integral Yoga, the 
complctest harmony of all the Yogas that have gone before. For, 
the time has definitely come for man to take the next step in 
evolution, the bold leap into the luminous world of the Super- 
mind, where he is destined to realise the Truth of truths, — that 
this world, diverse and manifold though it appears, is one and 
indivisible in the Brahman — that He is everywhere, always, 
enthroned in the hearts of all beings and all things. Integral 
Yoga, like every other Yoga, has its philosophy, and that philo- 
sophy has been elucidated by the Master in his Life Divine and 
his Synthesis of Yoga. One who is initiated into this Yoga cannot 
accept exclusively any narrow school of philosophy, nor can he 
follow exclusively any one of the various paths of Yoga. He has 
no deity, no cult, no method that he can call his own to the 
exclusion of other deities, other cults, other methods. He cannot 
say, this is my chosen deity, these are my Scriptures, this is my 
Guru, — not those that others revere. In him, the paths of 
knowledge, love and works have become one and indistinguish- 
able. Such is the simple philosophy of our beloved Master. 

In the long history of the evolution of spiritual culture in 
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India, the philosophy of the Upanishads occupies a unique 
place. It is not, however, a philosophy in the ordinary sense of 
the word, for all the later schools have accepted the Upanishads 
along with the Veda as revealed Scripture, and as such have 
commented on them, each in its own way. Sri Aurobindo has 
not written at length on the Upanishadic literature generally, as 
he has done in the case of the Veda. He has however translated 
and commented on two short but remarkable of the Upanishads, 
the Isha and the Kena. We shall reserve the latter for 
presentation on a future occasion and shall here restrict our- 
selves principally to what the Master has said in his brilliant 
commentary on the Isha Upanishad. Before doing so, however, 
let us see where exactly in reference to the Veda should we place 
the Upanishads — at least the twelve principal ones, for there are 
Upanishads and Upanishads, and some undoubtedly belong to 
a much later period. 

Vedanta in a narrow sense is one of the six well-known 
schools of Hindu philosophy, the Uttara-Mimansa. But the 
word has also a much wdder sense, and in this sense the principal 
Upanishads form part of it, Sri Aurobindo finds the Isha to be 
one of the more ancient Vedantic writings in style, substance and 
versification, the most antique of the extant metrical Upanishads. 
He places it in the earlier of the two great periods of Upanishadic 
thought. The writings of that period still kept close to the Vedic 
roots and preserved the spiritual pragmatism of the Vedic Rishis. 
In the next period the Upanishads entered ascetic and anti- 
pragmatic phase. Human life and activity began to be stigma- 
tised as false and illusory, definitely hurtful to man’s spiritual 
interest. 

Already in the earlier period the two view^-points had come to 
a clash and the Isha had to face the problem of harmonising 
Karma in the world with the asceticism of the Monist. The 
method it has followed right through is “the uncompromising 
reconciliation of uncompromising extremes”. It has given no 
quarter to extreme illusionism, and that in a language which 
the later Monists found difficult to explain away. Further on, 
we shall see how the great Shankara attempted to do this 
specially in his commentary on the second verse, and what 
Sri Aurobindo has to say about it. 

Let us go back to the spirit of the Veda, for it is neccessary 
to know what the Veda was before, we can really grasp the 
Vedantic standpoint. The general Western view that the hymns 
of the Rig Veda were songs composed by the virile and sturdy 
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peasants of primitive India in praise of the powers of Nature 
need not be seriously considered. At any rate, this is hardly 
(he place to discuss the point. Our purpose will be served by 
giving two short extracts from Sri Aurobindo’s “Secret of the 
Veda” — 

“Veda is the creation of the age anterior to our intellectual 
philosophies.* 

“I'hought proceeded by other methods than those of our 
logical reasoning. . . . The wisest then depended on inner 
experience and the suggestions of the intuitive mind for all 
knowledge that ranged beyond mankind’s ordinary perceptions 
and daily activities. Their aim was illumination, not logical 
conviclion, their ideal the inspired sect, not the accurate 
reasoner.” 

Drishti and Sruti, sight and hearing, themselves Vedic 
expressions, signify revelatory knowledge and the contents ot 
insj)iration. There is nowhere in the Veda any suggestion of 
the miraculous or the supernatural. Vedic Sadhana is an 
(inward and upward march of the human soul on the path of 
Trutli. As it goes forward, “new vistas of power and light open 
to its aspiration.” The Rishis of the hymns were entirely 
inclilFerent to any striving for poetical originality or to any 
attempt at novelty of thought. There is a striking sameness 
visible in the hymns, same notion, same terms and figures, often 
the same phrases. Yet, their finished metrical forms, skill in 
technique and great variations of style preclude the possibility 
of their being the W(3rk of a rude primitive people. Sri 
Aurobindo calls the hymns “the living breath of a supreme and 
conscious Art”. And yet, to the seers their art was only a means, 
not an end. Their end was pragmatic and utilitarian in the 
highest sense of the words. The aim of the Rishi was spiritual 
progress — his own and that of others. Of the Vedic hymn 
generally Sri Aurobindo says “it rose out of the soul, it became 
the power of the mind, it was the vehicle of the self-expression in 
some important .... moment of the life's inner history. It 
helped him to express the god in him, to destroy the devourer, 
the expresser of evil.” 

From internal evidence Sri Aurobindo has come to the 
conclusion that the Veda as we have it marks the close of a 
period. It may even be that some of the hymns had an earlier 
lyric lorm. Or it may be that the Veda, as it stands, is only a 
selection compiled out of a much vaster body of hymns, — “a 
more richly vocal Aryan past”. The traditional compiler, Vyasa, 
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Krishna of the Isle, had his face towards the obscurity of the 
coming Kali Yuga, the iron age, which was soon to overtake the 
glorious Age of Intuition that had gone before. He compiled 
the Veda foi a race already turning towards darkness and 
decadence, already looking for “the easy and secure gains of the 
physical life and of the intellect and the logical reasoning”. 

Decadence had well set in before the Vcdantic seer stepped 
in with the object of recovering what he could of the ancient 
light. But wherefore this obscuration of the Vcdic lore? 
Sri Aurobindo says, it was inevitable. Firstly, there is a law of 
the human cycle, a law which governs the evolution of man’s 
thought and culture. Secondly, because the whole system was 
such as could not endure long. "Fhe experiences on W'hich the 
Vcdic seer depended were difficult to the ordinary mortal, the 
faculties which aided the Rishi in his search after Truth weie 
crude and imperfect in other men. Once the first intensity had 
passed, “periods of fatigue and relaxation were bound to 
intervene”. The hymns as they stood, deliberately ambiguous 
in their language, were no longer understood. Even the priests, 
the custodians of the Veda, wdio conducted the rituals, did not 
comprehend the meaning of the texts. In the old days texts and 
rituals had gone togetlicr. I'he same person was priest, teacher 
and seer. But when obscuration set in. even expert priests who 
performed these sacrifices did not quite realise the jiower or 
import ol the sacred w'ords they recited. The power disappeared, 
the light departed, what was left was but a mass of myth and 
ritual. 

This state of things could not last long, and a powerful 
revival set in, which is represented in our sacred literature by 
the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. The former had for their 
end mainly the conservation of the forms, while the latter aimed 
at revealing the soul of tiki Veda. With the Brahmanas we are 
not concerned in this essay. Their authors proceeded in their 
own way to fix and preserve the details of Vcdic rites and rituals. 
The Upanishads followed another method. 'Fheir composers 
“sought to recover the lost or w’^aning knowledge by meditation 
and spiritual experience”. The text of the Mantra became to 
them a starting point, a prop or a seed of thought. The 
sacrifice, to them, became more and more a useless and meaning- 
less survival. They concentrated themselves on the search after 
the Supreme Truth by meditation. No doubt they recovered 
the old truths, but they put them invariably in new forms. 
Even the mode of expression changed. The old symbolic 
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language, so characteristic o£ the Vcdic mystic, was dropped in 
Favour oF a more philosopFiical style. The old “veil of concrete 
m)’th and poetic figure” was cast away. As Sri Aurobindo 
observes, their real work was to found Vedanta more than to 
inlcrpret Veda. In time the Vedic text became as obsolete as 
Vcdic ritual to the new thinker of the Upanisliadic period. The 
Master sums up his account of the period of transition by saying 
— “the Ages of Intuition were passing away into the first dawn 
of the Age of Reason.” 

“Upanishads, increasingly clear and direct in their language, 
became the fountain head of the highest Indian thought.” 

But all this took time to accomplish itself. Buddhism had 
to come and declare an open revolt against the Vedic sacrifices. 
Rational philosophy had to crystallise itself into various schools 
of thought, which acknowledged the old scriptures in theory but 
brought in startling innovations by interpreting them freely on 
the basis of reason. Asceticism and renunciation got final hold 
of the Hindu imagination. Last came the Puranic revival. 
Language was still further simplified, new forms of religion arose 
to suit the new environments. As intuition had given place to 
rationalism, so in time rationalism gave place to conventionalism. 

Togo back specifically to the Isha Upariishad, the subject of 
our essay, we have seen that it belongs to the earlier period of 
the Upanisliadic Age, and is therefore to a large extent in touch 
with the outlook of the Vedic sage. In other words, though a 
Book of Knowledge, it is familiar with the time-honoured Book 
of Works. The last verse is taken directly frotn the Rig Veda 
and is an invocation to the Vcdic God, Agni, expressing the 
seekers’ aspiration towards the supreme felicity. Not only Agni, 
but Surya and Matariswan of the Veda find prominent mention 
in this little book of eighteen verses. The Rishi takes for his 
key-note the funcki mental unity of all beings and things, and 
deals with the whole problem of man’s life and work in relation 
to the Universe and to the Lord of the Universe. 

Certain things have, however, to be remembered about a 
book of this type. It was composed not to be read but heard, 
and heard only by people who had a general familiarity with 
the tenor of thouglit of the Rishis, and had even some personal 
spiritual experience. The ideas behind each verse are implicit 
rather then explicit. What reasoning there is, is suggested more 
than conveyed expre.ssly by words. The Upanishad being a 
vehicle of illumination and not of instruction, the hearer 
proceeded from light to light, “confirming his intuitions and 
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verifying by his experience’*. There is very little room in it 
for logic as we know it, and what logic there is, is that which 
Sri Aiirobindo calls elsewhere the logic of the Infinite. 

The commentary of the Master is couched in a language 
and style comprehensible to the modern mind. His object is 
avowedly “to present the ideas of the Llpanishad in their 
completeness, underline the suggestions, supply the necessary 
transitions and bring out the suppressed but always implicit 
reasoning”. 

In the short space at our disposal the best way for us is to 
proceed verse by verse and indicate the manner in which 
Sri Aurobindo has brought out the hidden meaning of each 
independently of all commentaries that ha^'e gone before. The 
first verse is — 

9^ 5T in ^ x 

All this is for habitation by the Lord, whatsoever is 
individual universe of movement in the universe of 
motion. By that renounced thou shouldst enjoy ; 
lust not after any man’s possession. (1) 

Right at the start, Ciod and the World are brought face 
to face and their relations fixed. The whole universe and each 
object in it are mutable and transient. The Lord of the 
movement alone is immutable, stable and eternal. Each separate 
object is in truth the whole Universe, though in tlic movement 
they are contained and continent — ^^Jagatyam Jagat, movement 
in movement, world in world. The Lord, one and indivisiWe, 
abides in the sum and in the part. He is, in the language of 
the Gita, — ever undivided, yet ever 

appearing to be divided. The whole of Him is as completely 
present in the minutest speck of dust as in the vast Himalayan 
range. Who and what then is the individual? Sri Aurobindo 
says, he “partakes of the nature of the universal, refers back to it 
lor its source of activity, is subject to its laws and part of. 
cosmic Nature”. 

Yet man, essentially divine, perfect and free, seems to be 
imperfect, limited, and enslaved to Nature. He wants to possess 
and enjoy the world, but cannot because of his Ignorance and 
Egoism. He is blind and does not see that each object, separate 
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though it appears, is only a frontal appearance of the Universe, 
only a wa\e of the one undivided ocean, — yet a wave that is the 
whole ocean. He does not see that he is one with all beings and 
all things, and is unable to enter into harmony with the 
universal. He desires to possess and enjoy, but as a separate 
being. This desire enslaves him and is the cause of all dis- 
harmony and dissatisfaction, pain and suffering. If he could 
but realise the one Divine in him he would not lust or desire, 
but inalienably contain, possess and enjoy. Hence it is that in 
the second line the injunction of the Sage is. “By that renounced 
thou shouldst enjoy'.’ Renunciation is the absolute condition of 
free enjoyment. Bui what is this renunciation? The Master 
warns us that it is not “a moral constraint of self-denial or a 
physical rejection”. It implies that the individual should realise 
absolute unity and not look upon an) thing as an object of 
physical possession. Nothing should be looked upon as in the 
possession of another. There is no loom for greed in this 
attitude. Realising the One Self in him, the individual possesses 
the world in the cosmic consciousness. He has no need for 
physical possession. In an infinite free delight in all things, 
desire vanishes. Desire and greed cannot stay where Ananda, 
the Bliss of the One, has entered. 

Man becomes free in his soul and yet lives in the world. 
Docs this freedom imply abstaining from works? On the 
contrary the second verse enjoins, — 

sOTff&r I 

^ ^ II ^ II 

Doing verily works in this world one should wish 
to live a hundred years. Thus it is in thee and not 
otherwise than this ; action cleaves not to a man. (2) 

The word \ “verily”, in the first line is to be noted 
as laying stress on a life of action. The meaning is clearly 
“doing works indeed and not refraining from them.” Shankara 
reads “works” in the first line to mean Vedic sacrifices, but 
“action” in the second line to mean “evil action”. The whole 
verse is explained away as a concession to the ignorant, and it is 
stressed that the wise abstain from action and renounce the 
world. This rendering is obviously forced and unnatural, Sri 
Aurobindo says. 
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To understand the true meaning we have to realise 
Brahman in his two aspects, the inactive Soul and the active Soul. 
The first verse has enjoined a realisation of oneness with the 
Lord within. Helt the Sage goes farther and says that in order 
to be free in your soul and yet live in the world you ha\e lo be 
one with the Active Brahman. The Lord exj)resses Him- 
self in the movement, and not merely to the Inactive Soul w^ho 
is the silent witness and enjoyer. In the Gita the Lord says, 
^ diat is, He fulfils himself in the world by works, 

and conveys to Arjuna that he also is in the body for self- 
fulfilment by action. In fact, man in the body cannot abstain 
from action, for he has to keep up his body. Moreover, even his 
inertia produces reactions in the universal movement. The 
idea that refraining from action brings about liberation of the 
soul is illusory. 

Action is shunned because it is feared that man becomes 
thereby a slave to desire, and to the energy behind the action. 
But if you see the Brahman within every object you cannot get 
entangled in desire. For then, you seek a delight in the Lord 
within and not in the thing rvhich is but the outer husk. Like- 
wise, by getting l)ehind the apparent world to the Soul hidden 
behind it )ou act with the freedom of that Soul. Brahman is 
tlie Lord of the energy behind every action, and by realising 
unity with him, the energy cannot entangle you, your personal 
responsibility is at an end. Therefore, .says the Sage, identify 
yourself with the Lord of the movement and not with the move- 
ment, and you are free from bondage. Action cleaves not to you. 

If you do not realise this, and in your ignorance interfere 
with the play of the One in the Many by abstaining from action, 
you go counter to the law of His manifestation. You become 
the slayer of the soul, and when you pass aw^ay from this w^orld 
you enter into a state of blind darknc.ss. This is what the Rishi 
says in the third verse — 

?li# it % 3RT: II \ II 

Sunless are tho.se worlds and enveloped in blind 
gloom w^hereto all they in their passing hence resort 
who are slayers of their .souls. (‘1) 


By death one does not go out of the movement but passes 
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into a state ol consciousness other than that of this earth. This 
state may be dark or bright. The slayer of the soul enters the 
(lark Sunless plane, while he that identifies himself with the 
Acri\e Soul behind all things and all actions enters into the 
worlds ol light and bliss. The idea of Sunless obscure planes 
and Sun lit luminous planes is carried on, as we shall find, in 
some ol the later verses. The Sun here is the Vedic god Surya 
who represents in the Veda the Divine illumination, the self- 
luminous Truth underlying all things. 

The next two verses (4-5) develop the idea of the first verse. 
I’he essential unity of the unmoving Lord and the moving Crea- 
tiort is amplified. Both are the one Brahman. 

31^51^ i 

II )i II 

rtg II 1( II 

One unmoving that is swifter than Mind, That the 
Gods reach not, for It prcjgresses ever in front. 'Lhat, 
standing, passes beyond others as they lun. In That 
the Master of Life establishes the Waters. (4) 

That nio\es and That mewes not ; That is far and 
the same is near ; That is within all this and That 
is outside all this. (5) 

The first point that strikes one here is that the Isha 
llpanishad is oj)]K)sed to lllusionism or exclusive Monism. The 
One is real, but so are the Many — the One pervades the Many. 
In the fourth verse here Brahman is the One unmoving. In 
the fifth It is that which moves and that which moves not. The 
meaning is clear ; the Lord and the world are essentially one 
Brahman though they appear to be distinct. The Lord is the 
one Reality, stable and eternal ; stable because He is beyond 
Time and Space, eternal because He is ever in possession of all 
that was, is and will be. He transcends all causality and relati- 
vity, and is immutable. The stable one is swifter than mind 
and the gods cannot reach it. The world is a movement of the 
Divine Consciousness in Space and Time. Something much 
more puissant, swift and free than the mental c<msciousness 
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creates ii. The gods are but cosmic powers that uphold the laws 
governing the creation. These laws as well as these gods endure 
only as long as the world endures. They control the progressive 
movement in Space and rime, in fact they keep it up. There- 
fore it is that the Sage describes them as running in their course. 
But they cannot toucli ihc Lord who is completely unatfected 
by his own movenieni, who is both Absolute and Infinite. I'he 
gods run towards an imagined goal, but when they reach it 
they find that they lune to go forw^ard to a further realisation. 
And so on and on. They can never get to the Unknowable. 

The “others” in the fourth verse are all becomings in the 
world, Sa)va~bhui(un. They arc in reality the One Brahman 
representing Irsell in the separate Maiiy. Their running in the 
course f)f Nature is merely a working out in time and spare ol 
something that Brahman already possesses. Hence it is said,- - 
standing, It passes ])eyon(l others as they run. As Sri Aurobindo 
observes, “E\eryihing is alieady realised by It as the Lord beloie 
it can be acconiplisJied by the separate personalities in the 
movement.” 

In That tfie Master ot Life establishes the Waters. Malari- 
Moan is the Vedic god Vayu, the Divine principle of Life wliich 
extends itself in Matter. AI?(ls was explained formerly as works, 
blit Sii Aurobindo does not accept that explanation. As 
accented in the text, it (an only mean waters. In the Veda Al)as 
has a very definite meaning ; it signifies the sevenfold state of 
consciousnc'ss — Divine Being, Divine Omscious-Power or Will, 
Divine Bliss, Divine Truth, Mind, Life and Matter. This 
septuple prinri})lc is also called the seven streams flowing into or 
out of tlic Huiya Saniudra, the general Sea of Consciousness 
in man. 

Brahman the Self-ex istent, the conscious and the blissful 
descends in his involution down into Matter, by way (jf Truth- 
Consciousness, Mind and Life. Into Brahman involved in 
Matter universal Life- Power pours itself as dynamic energy, and 
the ascent commences. This is the nature of the created world. 
The Seven Cosmic principles arc co-existent in it eternally. The 
involution ol the One in the Many and the evolution of the 
Many in the One make up the law of the cosmic Cycle. We 
thus see Brahman in all beings and things in the created universe 
as well as beyond it. It is individual, universal and transcen- 
dental. It is the Continent and the Indwelling Spirit of every- 
thing that we know of, small and great. It is near and yet far. 
To realise it is to become perfect and immortal. 
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I’Jic next two verses relate to self-realisation — the Self in 
all, all in the Self, the Self that becomes all. 

^ ^ II \ II 

3rTrq«m^^Rrr: i 
rj5r 5^ ii vs ii 

Blit he who sees everywhere the Self in all existences 
and all existences in the Self, shrinks not thereafter 
from aught. (6) 

He in whom it is the Self Beiug that has become all 
existences iliat are Becomings, for he has the perfect 
Knowledge, how shall he l)e deluded, wdience shall 
he have grief who secs everywhere oneness? (7) 


All things in this world, animate and inanimate, arc un- 
stable and transient. But fundamentally and essentially they are 
the Self, Atman, Stable and Eternal. Phenomenally they appear 
many but really they arc the one Self. Atman dwTlls in each 
of them and they arc all in the Atman. When man realises the 
truth of this unity he shakes off the bonds of ignorance and 
egoism, he transcends the dualities. 

All Jngupsaj all shrinking, disappears as the Vision of all 
in the Self and the Self in all intensifies. Shrinking, like dislike, 
fear and hatred arises from division, from personal opposition to 
other beings. When these perversions of feeling cease to exist, 
perfect ecpiality of the soul is realised. This is the import of 
the sixth verse. It should be noted, however, that all personal 
recoil must be got over, attraction as well as repulsion. If hatred 
and shrinking have to go, attachment and desire have to go as 
well ; for, these are all reactions of our limited self-formation. 
When w’c awaken to our true nature, and the Self in us goes out 
to embrace all creatures, there is complete harmony established, 
the human view gives place to the Divine view. But for this 
culmination it is not enough to have an intellectual vision only. 
One must become what one sees. And the wdiole inner life must 
be changed, all parts must consent to this realisation. To the 
awakened Atman self-delusion cannot conic. To one dwelling 
in the Ananda of the Lord sorrow is an impossibility. This is 
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the meaning of the seventh verse. The synthetic ideal of this 
Upanishad, to embrace at one and the same time Vidya and 
Avidya, Birth and Non-Birth is implicit here in these two verses. 
The supreme realisation of the Rishi cxf)rcsscd in the ecstatic 
exclamation “1 am He” in the sixteenth verse is likewise fore- 
shadowed here. 

Under these verses. Sii Aiirobindo has elucidated in brief 
the principal ideas of the Upanishads generally. But in the short 
space at our command we can barely refer to tlie main points of 
this elucidation. It is necessary, however, that we should do at 
least that much to enable the reader to understand the full 
import of the next verse and those that follow. 

WnwT: II <\\ 

It is He that has gone abroad — That which is bright, 
bodiless, without scar of imperfection, without 
sinews pure and unpierced by evil. The Seer, the 
Thinker, the One who becomes everywhere, the Self- 
existent has ordered ol)jccts perfectly according to 
their nature from years sempiternal. (8) 


Brahman is one, one without a second — indeed, all is 
Brahman — It is identical not single, not numerically one. 

Oneness is the eternal truth, diversity is but a play of this 
oneness. In creating, the Lord does not make something out of 
nothing, or one thing out of another. Creating is not a making 
at all but a becoming — a going abroad, a self-projection of 
Brahman. 

Numerically, the One and the Many arc equally true of 
Brahman. The Many arc representations in Chit, various and 
innumerable, of the Absolute. What the Absolute regards it 
becomes. Each individual is but Brahman himself in various 
forms taking part in the infinite play of the Divine Conscious- 
ness. To realise this is the aim of every seeker after the Truth. 
Realisation is immortality. 

The individual may identify himself entirely with the One, 
or he niay regard himself eternally different from the One or 
he may look upon himself as one with it and yet different for 
ever. The reader will recognise in these three attitudes the 
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basis of the three systems, Monism, Dualism and qualified 
Monism. They appear contradictory, but are really co-existent, 
and can be realised by an individual rising to Brahman con- 
sc iousness. 

Our own mental consciousness cannot grasp the Absolute. 
'I hc mind tries to realise It by I he negative process of Ncti, Neti, 
But the Brahman is not a void. It is very real and positive — 
real both as the One and as the Many. Still, “of all relations 
oneness is tlie secret base, not multiplicity. Oneness constitutes 
and upholds the multiplicity, multiplicity does not constitute 
and uphold the oneness.” 

Brahman representing Itself in the Co.smos as the Stable is 
Purusha, representing Itself as the Motional is Prakrili. Cosmic 
life is the play of this Purusha and this Prakrifi, Prakrili is the 
power of the Purusha. She is Shakli, the Divine Maya, as con- 
tei\ed in the Upanishads. I'he lowei or Apara Prakrili — Mdyd 
in the sense of magic or illusion — is a later conception. 

We have seen tJiat our true self is Brahman — free, luminous, 
blissful, beyond time and space. I’he Atman rcpresenls itself in 
the creative consciousness in three states depending on the 
relations between Cod and Nature , — Aksfiara or tlie unmo\ing 
immutable, Kshataov the moving mutable and the Supreme or 
the Piu nshottauui. The first reflects the changes and move- 
ments of Nature, the third stands back from these (hanges and 
movements, calm and })ure, a witness. I’he Kshaui enjoys the 
(hanges and divisions and duality and seems to be controlled 
by them. But in truth He is not so controlled. Akshara is His 
hidden freedom. Jhe Supreme Purushottania contains and 
enjoys both Stability and Motion, both Unity and Diversity, but 
is not limited by cither of them. It is this Supreme Self, 
ParamdUnan, that the seeker has to realise in both Isha and 

In the sevenfold movement of Nature, the Self repre.sents 
itself in seven dilFerent w^ays. In the physical consciousness, the 
material being. In the vital consciousness, the vital being. In 
the mental consciousness, the mental being. In the supraniental 
consciousness, the supramental being. 

In the consciousness proper to the Divine Beatitude, the 
all-blissful being. In the self-aware consciousness, the all-con- 
scious Soul, the all-powerful Will, the source and lord of the 
uni\erse. In the consciousne.ss of the Sat or the pure Existent, 
the pure divine Self. Man can live in any of these states, can 
be anything he walls from inert Matter to the pure Existent. 
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In ihe \''eclanta the three lower planes arc the Apardrdha, 
the three highest are the Pardrdha, and in between them 
there is the plane dominated by the Divine Truth. The 
Nature oi the upper half is the Para Prakriti, that of the lower 
is A para Prakriti. Immortality characterises the higher, while 
deatli characterises the lower half. 

When Man in the lower half realises Sachchidananda his 
mind is converted into supermind, rruth or Vijndna, his life 
into self-aware conscious Power, his body into the ])ure essence 
of Sal. If this cannot be done perfectly here on earth, the soul 
realises the truth in some other world, Sunlit and luminous, but 
has to return to the earthly body to complete the evolution. 
The Kena says in a famous verse aw 

Sri Aurobindo is explicit on the point, — “a ]>rogressively perfect 
realisation in the body is the aim of human evolution.*’ 

Atman may remain self-contained apart from Its creation 
or It may embrace or possess it as its Lord. P'rom the eighth 
verse it would appear that It does both these things at one and 
the same time. Atman is supramental but is reflected in the 
human mind. If the mind is pure, the reflection is clear and 
bright. But if it is impure and troubled, the reflection is 
obscure and distorted. On a disturbed surface pure Knowledge 
is reflected as the dualities of truth and error — pure Will as sin 
and virtue — pure Beatitude as pleasure and pain. Egoism and 
Ignorance create all this distortion, the Kshara Pimisha identi- 
fying himself with division, limitation and change. But with 
the vision of the One, distortion disappears, Knowledge, Will 
and Beatitude are reflected perfectly and Divine Truth lights 
uj) the semi-obscure mind. 

We have already under verses 6 and 7 traced the stages by 
which the seeker realises the perfect Beatitude, active and 
dynamic but delivered from the dualities of mortal existence. 

Now coming to the eighth verse we find that it opens with 
the phrase, He went abroad. Obviously then, the Upanishads 
do not teach us that the true Self is an impersonal and inactive 
Brahman only. In these scriptures Brahman is referred to as 
both It and He — as both Impersonal and Personal. In a 
general comprehensive way the Rishis often call the Brahman, 
That. But even then they mean and include the Lord of the 
world who creates, governs and destroys. Numerous instances 
can be found of this. The Upanishads, however, prefer to 
describe the Lord of creation as Isha, Deva and Purusha. The 
Lord who inhabits all mutable forms and who at the same time 
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holds them in his immutable Self is He ttelt Went .abroad. He| 
is the all-pervading Pnrusha whom the Sage sees in ibe sixteenth'’ 
\crse, and cries out “the Purusha there and there. He am I”. 
He is the Being that has become all Becomings. But what is 
the manner and nature of this becoming? The Rishi pitiCeeds 
to unlold it. 

The Isha of the Vedanta is not a Personal God in the ordi- 
nary sense — a glorified human being. He is Sachchidananda— ^ 
the Pure Existent, Self-aware and All-Blissful — in His Self-delight 
becoming the universe. His Consciousness turns into Know- 
ledge and Force, His Delight into Love. Hi& awareness and 
His delight, when intensive, is proper to the Silent Brahman; 
when diffusive, to the active Lord. Thus it is clear that it is 
Brahman that becomes, and what He becomes is also the 
Brahman, and are ever the same. 

He that went abroad means He that extended himself in 
the Universe. In tliis extension we have therefore two aspects, 
one of immutability, and another of mutability in time and 
space. The two aspects are different and yet mutally com- 
plementary. » 

The Upanishad uses a string of neuter Adjectives to express 
the Immutable Absolute, — “Bright, bodiless, without scar, with- 
out sinews, pure, unpierced by evil.“ To express the same 
Absolute in relation to the created world it uses four masculine 
names, — “The Seer, the Thinker, the One who becomes every- 
where the Self-becoming.'* The pure immoving is the basis of 
the play of movement. He projects his immutable Self into 
the play. 

The Brahman is “bright” as a pure luminosity, unbroken 
by refractions, unmanifested in forms. The Force of the Brahman 
(Tapas) is contained and inactive. It is “bodiless", that is, form- 
less, undivided, equal in all things. It is “without scar”, that is, 
perfect and flawless, untouched by the changes and movements 
of creation. Itself motionless, sempiternal. It is “without 
sinews” that is without nerves of force. It does not pour itself 
out in the dynamism of life. It is “pure, unpierced by evil”. 
By its equality, by its inaction, the Soul remains ever free and 
ever pure. Sin and evil can find rm place in Its eternal harmony. 

It is a witness of the play of Natml but takes no part in it. 

Ignorance separates the human mind, life and body from 
the light of Sachchidananda, and exposes man to sin and evil. 
But all the same, these forms of mind, life and body veiled in 
egoism are HivS, used by Him for His self-becoming, Essen- 
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tiaM)^\the huioan Lord. In its complete- 

^ ness it knows this. But it assumes the lower term with its 
incompleteness and brings on itself pain and evil, suffering and 
death. Man’s inner felf is untouched by all these trials which 
oidy affect the surface. When he realises the Truth in him 
and recovers his freedom, he can take his part in the movements 
of nature and yet not soil himself or suffer from the results of his 
acts. This is the meaning of 9 in the second 

verse. He must visualise the ^m and silent Self within him. 
“Tranquility for the soul, activity for the energy, is the balance 
of the divine rhythm in man/^^. 

Let us now examine the second line of the verse. Therein 
in some ten words the Rishi has compressed his whole concep- 
tion of creation. Creation is the becoming of the Lord, as we 
have seen. The totality of objects is that becoming. It is the 
Lord who has ordered them perfectly according to their own 
nature. But the Lord himself is his creation. Therefore it 
follows that each object in creation carries in itself the Law of 
its own being eternally. 

All objective existence is Purushotiama, the Self-existent, 
the Self-becoming, becoming by the force of the Real-Idea, the 
Vijiiana within Him. Form and action correspond to this Idea. 
What He visualises as the Kavi, what He conceives as the 
Manhhiy that He becomes as the Paribhu. Thus, in innumer- 
able forms in Time and Space, the Lord projects Himself as the 
all-pervading Paribhu or Virdt, These three operations are one, 
though in the relative they appear consecutive. Every form or 
object holds in itself the law of its own being eternally. All 
relations in the totality are determined by the Lord, the Inhabi- 
tant of this Jagat. Let us understand this process of self- 
projection clearly again. We begin with the One, unmoving 
and immutable. As the Kavi or God in the Real-Idea, He 
visualises the Truth in its essence, possibility and actuality. 
As the Manishi or God in the Mind, He conceives. He takes his 
stand on possibilities. A state of plasticity, of the inter-action 
of the forces, intervenes. But this is only seemingly so ; for, 
behind the Thinker stands ever the Seer with his Divine vision. 
The conception of the Mani^ eventuates in the formal becom- 
ing of the Paribhu- Vidya,mt Knowledge of the One is lost 
in the knowledge of the Many, and the rule of Avidya is estab- 
lished. Separate Ego-sense becomes the order. From above, all 
this is seen in the full light of SachchkSlnanda. But from 
below, man sees around him the rule of Ignorance in forjeA Rud 
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perceives tJie three principles of the process separately, not com- 
j)rehensively. In the evolution of Nature man is the first 
creature who is eejuipped to climb coiivsciously and deliberately 
the arduous heights to the pure radiant Sat, But he must know 
that he has to start from the very bottom, from Avidya and 
division and death, and climb up to Vidya, unity and immorta- 
lity. In Sri Aurobindo’s beautiful words, — “He is the ego in 
the cosmos vindicating himself as the All and the Transcendent", 
rhis brings us to the next three verses relating to Knowledge 
and Ignorance. 




^ ^ 3 II ^ II 


sfkroit % II II 

^ II \\ II 


Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after the 
Ignorance, they as it into a gi eater darkness who 
devote themselves to the Knowledge alone. (9) 

Other, verily, it is said, is that which comes by the 
Knowledge, other that which comes by Ignorance ; 
this is the lore we have received from the wise who 
revealed That to our understanding. (10) 

He who knows I’hat as both in one, the Knowledge 
and the Ignorance, by the Ignorance crosses beyond 
death and by the Knowledge enjoys Immortality. (11) 


AVc have not much to say on Vidya and Avidya, as most of 
the ground has been covered already. The Manishi accepted 
Avidya “in order to develop individual relations to their utmost 
. . . . and then through these individual relations come back 
individually to the knowledge of the One in all." Man is not 
to accept exclusively either Vidya or Avidya, either the One or 
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the Many. In him the Seer of the Real-Idea is standing back, 
and the Thinker separated from the Seer has to set about as 
best he can in his semi-obscurity to regain his freedom. He 
must first look within and face the Divine Inhabitant who is 
ever seated behind the outward appearance of all things, and 
there in His effulgent light recover by the Knowledge of the 
One in the many the state of Immortality. I'liis is man’s 
Sddhand. His bondage does not lie in living and acting in his 
human body, but in his persistent sense of egoistic separation. 
His shackles are of the mind, not of the body. His aim is to 
supersede the mind by the Supermind and not eschew action 
in the body. 

Purushottama is the Lord of both Vidya and Avidya, the 
twin powers of His Chit-Tapas, the two aspects of His Maya. 
Man, when he realises the one in all, the all in one, the all as 
the Becomings of the One, is no longer subject to Avidya because 
he has recovered his freedom in the Vidya. He has to achieve 
the suf)renie accord between Knowledge and Ignorance. I'hc 
purpose of the Lord in him cannot be fulfilled by following 
either path exclusively. I’his harmony he would achieve if he 
knows all in order to transcend all. By taking to the path of 
Vidya alone he is likely to enter into some special state and 
accept it for the whole, mistaking isolation for transf cndence. 
If the ordinary man is ignorant by compulsion, the exclusive 
follower of Vidya remains ignorant by choice. He gets into a 
blind lane from which it is difficult to emerge. Therefore it is 
that the Rishi coiMiigns him to a blinder darkness than the 
exclusive pursuer of the path of Avidya. For, though the latter 
enters into a state of greater and greater separation, a state of 
chaos, still for him there is reconstitution always possible, while 
from the attachment to Asat it is much more difficult to return 
to fulfilment. 

In either path, however, there are special gains. By Vidya 
one may attain to the state of the inactive Ptirusha who looks on 
but does not participate in the manifestation. This stale may 
bring the seeker a calm plenitude and freedom from the dualities 
of life. But that is not the highest goal ol man. His end is 
not to abide in the Silent one, but in the Supreme Purusha, — He 
who went abroad and upholds both the stable and the unstable 
as two modes of His Being. 

The pursuer of Avidya may attain to the status of a Titan 
or that of a god, say, Indra, the performer of a hundred sacrifices. 
Here, the individual is constantly enriched by all that the 
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Universe can give him, he enlarges his self far beyond that of 
man, but this also is not the goal of man. For though he has 
uansrended human limits, no divine transcendence has come to 
such a man. For, be it remembered, the seeker has to transcend 
aJl limitations. It is not enough to transcend sorrow if he is 
still subject to joy. It is not enough to transcend the lower 
Prakriti but not the higher. Such a person will have to descend 
again to all that he had rejected and learn to make the right use 
of the trials and tribulations of human life. He who perceives 
the Lord in His integrality cannot be more attached to Vidya 
than to Avidya. This is the lore received from the ancients, 
as the Rishi says in the Tenth Verse. 

'Man can then attain his goal only by the complete path, 
that is, by accepting both Vidya and Avidya at the same time 
by realising that they are both necessary in the process of things. 
Neither could exist without the other ; Avidya subsists because 
Vidya supports and embraces it ; Knowledge depends upon 
Ignorance for the preparation of the human soul and for its 
pr(>gress towards the ultimate unity. The olTice of Knowledge 
is not to destroy Ignorance as something that ought never to 
have been, but rather to uphold it, draw it towards itself and 
help it to deliver itself progressively. The second line of the 
Eleventh Verse says that the seeker crosses beyond death by the 
Ignorance and by the Knowledge enjoys immortality, in other 
words “by Avidya fulfilled man passes beyond death, by Vidya 
accepting Avidya into itself he enjoys immortality”. Fhis line 
will be better understood when we have gon^ over the next three 
verses relating to Birth and Non-Birth. It need only be mentioned 
here that immortality does not mean survival of the ego after 
the dissolution of the body. The ego can certainly continue 
thereafter. The self 'which is unborn and undying, undoubtedly 
exists after the body goes, just as it had existed before the body 
was born. Immortality, then, means the consciousness that 
transcends birth and death, that is beyond all bondage and 
limitation, is free and blissful. 

Even when this immortality has been achieved, however, 
the work of the individual is not over. He has yet to fulfil the 
Lord’s work in creation. What he has realised himself he has to 
help others to realise. He could of course do this from some 
other plane, but, as Sri Aurobindo says, “Birth in the body is 
the most close, divine and effective form of help which the 
liberated can give to those . . . still . . . bound.” 
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The next three verses relate to Birth and Non-Birth. 

f «r ^ ?n=*R?rt ?3T: II II 

0\ ' 0\ 


«fkmt ^ II II 


II II 


Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after 
the Non-Birth, they as if into a greater darkness who 
dc^'ole themselves to the Birth alone. (12) 


Other, \erilv, it is said, is that which comes by the 
Birth, other that which comes by the Non-Birth ; this 
is the lore we have received from the wise who 
levealed I'hat to our understanding. (13) 


He who knows That as both in one, the Birth and 
the dissolution of Birth, by the dissolution crosses 
beyond death and by the Birth enjoys Immortality. (M) 


The lllitsioiiisf would say that, Birth is a play of ignorance 
and that it cannot subsist along with entire Knowledge. In 
the above verses the Upanishad flatly contradicts this. He who 
follows Non-Birth exclusively is destined to pass into blind 
gloom, but into a still greater gloom wull he pass wdio follows 
Birth alone. Either f)ath could be followed with some achantage 
but cannot bring fuirdment to the human being. The com])lete 
path is that of him who accepts birth and dissolution at one and 
the same time. 

Exclusive attachment to Non-Birth leads to a dissolution, 
into chaos or into the Void. This state is not one of transcend- 
ence, but one of annulment. ETom existence to non-existence 
— a state of ignorance, and not of release. 

Exclusive attachment to Birth in the body implies an 
unending round of births in the lower forms of egoism, without 
issue, without release — an undoubtedly worse state than the 
former. 
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Still there is some good in these extreme paths. Man can 
follow Non Birth as the goal of Birth and a higher existence, 
and enter into the Silent Brahman or into the freedom of the 
Non-Being. Likewise he can pursue Birth as a means of progress 
and self-enlargenicTit, and enter into a fuller life which may 
prove to be a stepping-stone to the final goal. 

But nchher is man’s true goal. Neither can bring him the 
pel feet good unless it is completed by the other. Brahman is 
both Birth and Non-Birth just as It is both Vidya and Avidya. 
If the Soul is to be freed from its absorption in Nature, man 
must participate in the pure Unity of the God behind. So 
freed, the Soul then identifies itself with the Supreme Purusha, 
and the necessity for birth ceases. The attachment to Birth is 
at an end, but the freedom of becoming remains. 

Thus is ego dissolved. There is no attachment to birth 
and the soul crosses beyond death. Released from attachment 
it accepts becoming in the Lord’s way and enjoys immortality. 

I he Sage thus reiterates the injunction of the second verse. 
Liberated from all egoism, man accepts the wwld as the mani- 
festation of the Atman and engages in Karma* as He Himself 
has done. Man then realises how the Lord has gone abroad 
and uni oiled this great and intricate world as the Kavi, the 
Manishi, and the Paribhu, how the Swayambhu has determined 
eternally all things in their own nature. This determination 
works through His double aspects of Vidya and Avidya, of Birth 
and Non-Birth. T he human soul develops in the multiplicity, 
in the play of the ignorance, and then returns to the Knowdedge 
and by that Knowledge enjoys immortality, in this life, lhawa. 

As Sri Aurobindc) says, “this immortality is gained by the 
dissolution of the limited ego and its chain of births into the 
consciousness of the unborn and undying, the Eternal, the Lord, 
the c^er-free. In short, man has to accept life in order to 
transcend it. The soul is really not in bondage, though in 
Nature it appears to be so. But it is not aware of this in its 
egoistic obscurity. It has to be truly conscious to realise that 
it is etei nally free. By this consciousness, by this Light, does it 
cross beyond death and enjoy immortality. 

The next two verses come under the heading of the Worlds 
— Surva — 
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rhe face of Truth is covered with a brilliant golden 
lid ; that do thou remove, () Fosterer, for the law 
of the Truth, for sight. (15) 

() Fosterer, O Sole Seer, O Ordainer, O illumining 
Sun, () power of the Father of Creatures, marshal thy 
ra)s, draw together thy light ; the lAistre which is thy 
most blessed foim of all, that in Thee 1 behold. I'he 
Purusha there and there, He am I. (Iti) 


Two (jucstioiis that arise here are whether there arc other 
worlds after death and whether a man after dissolution of the 
body is reborn, here or elsewhere. In the third verse the Rishi 
has spoken ol dark worlds into which the slayers ol the soul 
pass. Likewise, verses 9 and 12 speak of worlds of blind gloom 
and of c\'cn greater gloom. Sri Aurobindo says that it makes 
no dillerencc whethei the l-panishad refers to dark worlds or 
dark states of consciousness. We have already seen that in the 
llpaiiishadic concc))tion a world is only a condition of conscious 
being. The individual soul after death must either disappear 
into Nature, merge itself in the Creator or continue to exist in 
an organisation of consciousness other than that of this earth, 
other than those which arc proper to embodied life. These arc 
the other worlds, the worlds after death. 

After the dissolution of the body the soul can be born in 
another body on earth, can survive in other states, or enter into 
immortality beyond birth and death. Here a clear distinction 
is indicated. As Sri Aurobindo points out, “the two former 
conditions appertain to becoming ; Immortality stands in the 
Self, in the Non-Birth, and enjoys the Becoming”. Rebirth in 
a terrestrial body is not explicitly mentioned in the Upanishad 
but is implied, specially in the seventeenth verse. 

Rc-birth in a better life here is not, however, offered to the 
seeker by the Upanishad. To be bound to birth and death is 
a sign that the mental being is dwelling in Avidya. But it is 
earthly life itself that offers the means of liberation from 
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bondage b> one-iicss with the Atman. When that one-ness has 
been realised, the free soul may return to birth, not for its own 
sake but lor that of the Lord of the World. 

Likewise, the Upanishad does not hold forth any reward 
of beatitude in a heaven, above. There is no doubt an interval 
between death and redhrlh. During this period the soul dwells 
in states or worlds above, favourable or unfavourable to its 
further development. These worlds are either sunlit or sunless, 
either bright or gloomy. The one favours self-enlargement, the 
other self-distortion. This is the Vedantic conception of Heaven 
and Hell. It should be remembered, however, that life in 
heaven or in hell is, like the life on earth, a means and not an 
end. They facilitate or retard the soul’s progress towards 
realisation. This realisation or transcendence is the true goal. 
But, it should be inderstood, transcendence does not mean 
rejection ol that which is transcended. Self-extinction can never 
be the aim of a true seeker. Lhis is where the Upanishad is 
near its Vedic roots. Early Vedic thought believed all life, all 
birth and death, all the worlds, to be here in the embodied 
human being. This thought, the Master remarks, has never 
quite passed out of Indian philosophy. But later thought has 
laid greater and greater stress on asceticism and renunciation. 

The Rishi now proceeds to indicate the tivo lines of 
knowledge and action which lead to the supreme vision 
(Dristaye in verse 15) and the divine felicity (Rayc in verse 18) 
in the form of invocations to Surya and Agni, the tw^o gods 
of the Veda representing Divine Truth and Divine Will 
rc.spectively. 

It is necessary to go over the Vedic conception of the seven 
worlds again in order to understand fully the place and function 
of Surya. 

Spirit is Sat-chit-aiianda i.e., pure Existence, pure in Self- 
aw^areness and pure in Self-delight. The terms are three in one. 
Sat is Chit, and Chit is Anaiida. This Spirit is one, but is 
capable of infinite becoming by His Chit-Tapas — His conscious 
Force, His Will. The becoming of the Spirit is a septuple 
range, a sevenfold scale — three upper w^orlds, three lower worlds 
and one in between. The upper are the worlds of the Spirit — 
Satyaloka where Tapas energy dwells on Sat, Tapoloka where 
Tapas dwells in Chit and Janaloka where it dwells on Ananda. 
In these Lokas unity and multiplicity have not been separated. 
All is in all, each in all and all in each, inherently — w^hole 
consciousness is self-luminous. The light of Surya is lost in the 
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radiant one-ness of the Lord. This luminous oneness is Surya’s 
most blessed form of all ^ ^ ^ I 

The lower half consists of three worlds dominated by the 
three principles of Matter, Life and Mind. Bhurloka the world 
of formal becoming, Bhuvarloka that of Tree vital 'becoming and 
Swarloka that of free mental becoming. Here the Sun’s rays 
are imprisoned in the night of inconscience or broken up, 
reflected from or received in limited centres. 

Between the Upper and Lower halves is the intermediate 
world of Divine Truth — called Maharloka or the world of large 
consciousness. It is founded on infinite Truth. Here the 
multiplicity of the lower worlds always refers back to^ the 
essential unity of the worlds of the Spirit. Its principle is 
Vijnaiia or Real-Idea. It secs at one and the same time the 
form as well as the being behind the form, and “therefore carries 
wdth it always the knowledge of the Truth behind the form". 
Its nature is Dristi — the supia-mental vision. This Gnosis is the 
Vedic Truth, the self-vision and all-vision of Surya. 

The fare of this radiant Truth is covered with a golden lid, 
at least so it apj)ears to the human mind. Man is a mental 
being, and his sight is made u[) of his mental concejjts and 
percepts. The mind sees only the outer form of a thing, not 
the Dweller in the form. 

The concepts of the mind arc brilliant enough, but till 
they arc replaced by the self-vision of Surya man cannot arrive 
at the true Truth. That is wby the Rishi is calling upon the 
Sun to remove the lid, golden though it be, and disclose the 
Law of the Truth. 

Man carries in his mind, limited and semi-obscure as it is, 
the seed of the supreme Truth which inspite of so many 
obstacles, inspite of all the differentiation and division, is ever 
leading him slowdy along the path to realisation. The Sage 
wishes to hasten the pace and invokes the intervention of Surya. 

He meditates on the Sun in his many aspects and prays to 
him to marshal his rays and to draw together his light. Surya 
is Pushan, the fosterer who enlarges man's limited being into 
an Infinite Consciousness. He is the sole Seer who sees oneness 
in multiplicity and who gives man his own Self-vision, All-vision. 
He is Yama the ordaincr who governs man's actions by the Law 
of the Truth. He is Prajapati, the Lord who is the Being 
behind all becomings and who at the same time far exceeds his 
own becoming. 
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rhc radiaiu vision opens the seer’s eyes. The rays of the 
Sun disrortccl, broken, and disordered in the divided mind are 
cast in the right order and relation and drawn together to 
disclose the Supreme Truth. The seer sees the Purushottama 
in all beings a^d in ecstasy, cries out, “The Purusha there and 
theie, He am I”. He has seen the One who is All and who 
transcends the All. 

But in Immortality both consciousness and life are included. 
Knowledge is incomplete without action — Chit without Tapas. 
By the door of the Sun, Suryadvarena, the Sage has reached full 
consciousness. He now invokes Agni, the Force or Will of the 
Divine. 

?Td3Pi.i 

^ ^ w?: fig w?: ^ w?: II II 


^ arwTfl RianiPi ^ i 

^ 53% II II 


The Breath ol Things is the immortal Life, but of 
the body ashes are the end. Om! () Will, remembei, 
that which was done retuernl)er? O Will, remember, 
that which was done remember. (17) 


O god Agni, knowing all things that are manifested, 
lead us by the good path to the felicity ; remove from 
us the devious attraction of Sin. To thee completest 
speech of submission we would dispose. (18) 


Man’s mind being cramped and narrow, his action is, in 
Sri Aurobindo’s w^ncls, “crooked, many-branching, hesitating and 
fluctuating in its impulsion and direction”. But as his mind is 
not wholly dark, and as there is in him always a seed of truth, 
he stumbles, gropes and beats about among untruths in search 
of truth, puts the fragments of his conceptions and perceptions 
together to form some kind of totality to guide him in his 
action. As he is constituted, he is unable to walk by himself on 
the straight path to felicity. 

When by the door of the Sun the Sage has had a vision of 
the Truth, he refuses to be tossed about any longer by sin and 
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error, suffering and falsehood. He calls on the Divine Will for 
guidance — the Will that knows all. He prays to Agni ‘‘Thou 
knowest all, lead me by the straight path to felicity. Show me 
the crookedness of the path of sin”. 

By the light of Surya, he has learnt to discriminate between 
his life and his body. He affirms boldly that the body is subject 
to dissolution, ashes are its end, but the breath of Life is 
immortal. I bis lafc-princijffe is Vayu or Matariswan of the 
Veda who has already been visualised in verse 4. He it is who 
calls down the Divine Will from the upper regions into the 
realm of mind, life and body. Tlic body is but an outer tool. 
Immortal man must not identify himself with it. Birth and 
death are powers of the body, not f)f life. Matariswan runs 
through our successive bodily existences like a thread, and 
maintains our action from life to liie. But the presiding deity 
is not Matariswan, but Agni — not Life-principle, but Will. 
This Will is Kratu ol the seventeenth verse, the power behind 
the act. It is the energy of consciousness. Man. owing to his 
limitations, uses but imperfectly his consciousness. He lives 
fiom hour to hour, aideci by his imperlcict laculty of memory. 
I’he Upanishad solemnly invokes the Will to remember the 
thing done, so as to be conscious of the mystery ol becoming, 
and thus guide what he calls his destiny. Man will then no 
longer be like a uidderless boat tossed about by currents and 
winds, but will be able to guide effectively his future course. 
His mental Will, Kratu, will then become the Will of the 
Divine, Agni. 

For this he has to submit unreservedly to the Disine Will 
and make a complete surrender to il. Ihis the Sage does by 

the closing phrase, ^ ^ I 

Knowledge of the Supreme Lord and submission to Him 
are the two golden keys that open the shining gates of Im- 
mortality. The gates are now open. The Seer, released from 
bondage by the radiant rays of the vSun, guided by the divine 
Fire, is able to reach the summit ol his evolution, and to fulfil 
the Lord in his now divinised mind, life and body. Realisation 
is complete. A divine centre has been created. 

Such is the Siddhi of the Sage of the Upanishad. "I'oday 
the cycle is complete, and we know^ that what the Seer realised 
will now in a new" age be realised by the whole of humanity 
awakened to the realisation of Supreme Unity. ** 
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( 2 )* 

EVOLUTION OF WORDS AND MANTRA 

By Birendrakishore Roy Chowdhury 


Men express their thoughts and experiences through speech. 
So the words and speech of men are usually regarded as an easy 
means ot communication. But what is expressed in speech or 
writing is only the gross practical part of the word. I’he form 
of the woril that we see oidinarily is only its most external form. 
T here are hidden in the world, behind this gross external form., 
many great truths, ^nd they can only be discovered by deep 
sddhana. In aJl the great spiritual disciplines of the world then? 
is, ill some form or otlier, a hint about the mystery of Vdk or 
Shabda (sound). In India the original power of Shabda was 
discovered in Mantravidya or Science of Mantra. Indian Maiitra- 
\idya is like a vast ocean. We shall deal with the subject hcie 
bi icily and simply and shall also try to understand in what light 
Sri Aurobindo has seen the Science of Mantra. 

inspite ot all its elloits, history has not yet been able to 
ascertain definitely how language appeared in the history'^bf^ 
mankind. Scientists are of opinion that when man from the 
barbarous and animal condition first saw the light of civilisation, 
the words used by him were very few in number. When man 
was little more than an animal in human form, he could, like 
other animals, uttei only a \ery few’ sounds, and could not speak 
ail) other word. Often at that time he made ell'orts to express 
himself through gestures. At first the names only of a few 
things Avere created, and the use of particular sounds to denote 
particular objects began. Slowly the number of these sounds 
increased and language began to be created. 

We find a tradition in the Bible and a few other Scriptures 
that in the beginning mankind had only one language. But 


For the lirst part of the at tide on this subject see pp 72-88 of the pre- 
\ KHis volume 
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Science does not find any evidence that at the beginning human 
civilisation originated in one place. Probably fifteen thousand 
years ago there was the evidence of the existence of man all 
over the globe. At that time men lived in different parts of 
the earth and evolved different characteristics. Certain general 
characteristics of men also appeared at that time. On account 
of differences in country, climate and surroundings men of 
white, black, brown and other complexions also appeared at the 
same time. Either in some one place the original ancestors of 
all mankind first appeared, and then their increasing progeny 
spreading over different countries acquired differ ent forms in 
different climes ; or, at the very beginning, different types of men 
appeared in different parts of the earth ; scientists have not yet 
arrived at any definite conclusion in this respect. If it be a fact 
that mankind had its origin in one particular place on the earth 
and one race liad first evolved one language, then only the 
pre-historic existence of a uni\crsal language sj)okcn ol in the 
Bible can be accepted. But scientific investigation has not yet 
found any sj)ecific evidence of this. 

It is probable that the centres of human habitation were at 
first only in two or three mainlands; there arose two or thice 
original languages. Two oi tlirec main strains of the original 
human race spread into different countries, and their progeny 
living ill many centres developed many languages. But among 
all these many languages we can find the stuff of two or three 
original ones, — each original language has influenced the develop- 
ment of its ow n branches. Of course, this conclusion of scieniilu 
/frr^sstigators may not be true in all respects, because we arc still 
in the primary stage of the science of language ; it has not yet 
gone beyond its infancy like other branches of physical science. 

Investigation into the gradual development of different 
ancient civilisations reveals also the line which the development 
language has followed. Some races like the Chinese did not 
afcall feel the necessity of an alphabet in the use of words and 
Sounds. Most other peoples have made use of the alphabet. In 
? the development of writing tfie contribution of Sumerian and 
Egyptian civilisation is not inconsiderable. If we look at the 
development oi the Saiiskiit, Greek, Latin, Mongolian anti 
various modern languages, beginning from the most ancient 
languages of the Aryans, Sumerians, Egyptians and other ancient 
races, we can discover the conditions and the law of the develop- 
ment of language. It does not require much effort to see 
that word-sounds have not been formed haphazardly by the 
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imagination ot men — there is a natural organic law and system 
in their tlcvclopineiit. 

r hus Sri Aurobindo wrote in The Secret of the Vedas, which 
appeared serially in the Arya: “My researches first convinced 
me that words, like plants, like animals are in no sense artificial 
products, but growths — living growths ot sound with certain seed- 
sounds as their basis.” (Chapter V). In another place he writes: 
“Whatevei may be the deeper nature of speech, in its outward 
manifestation as human language, it is an organism, a growth, 
a terrestrial evolution” (ibid.). Words arc a part of the natural 
development ot human nature. In the use of words we find an 
indication of the formation ot a man’s mind ; but man’s mentality 
also is a part of Nature. As all things in Nature are subject to 
the laws of uniformity and causation, so mati’s mind also is 
shaped according to the law of causality ; the psychology of man 
does not follow his caprice or any mental rules framed by him ; 
like the bodily loriuation ot man, his mental formation is also 
determined according to a natural law and develops gradually. 
It is not true that the mass ot words and sounds constituting a 
language ha\c lieen invented by the imagination of men or that 
men have by niinual consultation determined words and their 
signilicances for the convenience of communication. There is a 
natural evolution of sounds and words. We find that the voice 
ot a particular species of animal is uniform in all the members 
of the species — it is the natural utterance ot that kind of animal 
and that depends on the vocal system of that species. There 
are also sounds naturally uttered by the human throat — ^with 
the development ol the mentality, these natural sounds also 
develop and become clearer : with the many-sided development 
of the mind these sounds develop into words, sentences and 
language. In this way nien brought up in different climates and 
countries naturally cleveloj) different kinds of language. So it 
is said that the original condition of all languages was natural 
and spontaneous. 

Sri Aurobindo has said: “It (speech) contains indeed a 
constant psychological clement and is therefore more free, 
flexible, consciously self-adaptive than purely physical organisms. 
. . . But law and process exist in mental, no less than in material 
phenomena in spite of their more volatile and variable appear- 
ances. Law and process must have governed the origins and 
developments of language.” {Ibid, Chap. V). It is true that the 
development of the mind does not follow a fixed and a too rigid 
law like the body, still there is a law of the subtler and conscious 
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development of the mind, and that law also is natural. The 
mental processes of man are also formed out of Nature, and 
words have naturally come into existence and developed as a 
medium of the expression of those processes. For example, 
when the human infant cries as soon as it is horn, the dhvani 
(sound) that comes out of its throat is always of the same kind. 
Moreover, every child calls its mother by the sound “Ma'’, it 
rises spontaneously from its throat. The relation of the child 
with its mother is naturally expressed by the sound “Ma”. The 
child jjecogniscs its mother first of all ; then the more it makes 
its acquaintance with the world and with other people, the more 
it tries to express it in \arious sounds. A little close observation 
shows that there is a general uniformity in the natural utterances 
of infants. As infants gn)w into adults in the (‘ourse of natural 
development, so also primitive peoples have turned into cultured 
humanity following a natural course of development. The 
evolution of the human languages is only a history of the evolution 
of the racial mind and its nature. An investigation into this 
history shows that the mind of man was at first bound to the 
external senses and sense-experiences. The centre of the sense- 
experiences of man lies in his brain and the nervous system ; so 
the main functions of the primitive mind were to have external 
experiences and to respond to them The original language of 
man was nothing more than a natural bv-product of the actions 
and reactions of his nervous system. The late Sir John Woodroffe 
observed in his book. The Garland of Letters : “Physiologically 
each single vibration acting on the ear, nerves and brain centres, 
produces a single pulse of agitation, a single nerve-shock, just as 
a single tap on the door produces a single shock and this again 
a single sound. This single pulse of brain excitement ought to 
produce a single pulse of feeling, a feeling stem or feeling 
element,’* . . . (Chapter IX). It is obvious that this feeling 
element of the primitive man is confined within his nervous 
system. So Sri Aurobindo also has said: . The factor 

which presided over the development of language was the 
association by the nervous-mind of the primitive man of certain 
general significances. . . . The process of the association was 
also in no sense artificial but natural, governed by simple 
and definite psychological laws.”' 

Thus the natural language of man originated from his 
primitive nature ; that was the language of the natural reactions 


The Secret of the Vedas, Chapter V 
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rising from ttie external touches of Nature. Varnamdla or the 
letters of the alphabet and what Sri Aurobindo has called the 
"seed sounds'’ or Vija Shabda were born in this way. The letters 
of the alphabet are the original stuff of all the sound-symbols in 
the Tantric sad hand ; but the importance of the alphabet as the 
original stuff of language also has been recognised by most 
peoples. I’he alphabet arose from the different places and 
movements of vocal utterance. The guttural, labial, dental and 
other original sounds associated with particular places formed 
the alphabet. Sir John Woodroffc observes: "This .subject of 
the Varnas occupies an important place in the Tantra-Shastras in 
which it is sought to give a practical application to the very 
ancient doctrine concerning Shabda. Fhe letters arc classified 
according to their places of pronunciation such as gutturals, 
labials, dentals and so forth. The lips, mouth and throat form a 
j)ipe or musical instrument which being formed in various ways 
and by the aid of the circ umbient air produc es the various sounds 
which are the letters of the Alphabet The vowels are con- 

tinuous sounds formed by varying the si/e of the mouth cavity.” 
(The Garland of Letters, Chapter VI). 

When the child calls its parents as "Ma” or "Baba” it 
pronounces spontaneously the different letters of the alphabet ; 
the primitive men also in their attempt to communicate dilleient 
kincls of nervous experiences created unknowingly many letters 
of the al|)habet. From these arose the seed-sounds or Vija 
Shah das. Hie original seed-roots developed out of those seed- 
sounds. The meaning of these root-words was not limited to 
any particular objects, they signified particular' movements of 
Nature, particular qualities or classes. Of course these primary 
root-words were very few in number, and they gave expression to 
the primary nervous experiences of men. Sri Aurobindo has 
dealt with this subject comprehensively in The Secret of the 
Vedas: "Out of these seed-sounds develop a small number of 
primitive root-words . . . they w^ere rather the vocal equivalents 
of certain general sensations and emotion-values. It was the 
nerve and not the intellect which created speech ... in con- 
sequence, the word generally was not fixed to any precise idea. 
It had a general character or quality (guna) which was capable 
of a great number of applications . . . And this guna and its 
result it shared with many kindred sounds.” (Chapter V.)* 

At the first stage of evolution the mind of man w^as limited 
to the physical and vital experiences and needs. All the 
experiences of the body and the life were centred in the actions 
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of the nervous system. Only when men rose to the second stage 
of evolution they began to cultivate proj3erly their intellectual 
faculties. Then men learned to understand every thing by 
throwing the light of the intellect on his senses, on all his 
experiences and surroundings, and then the specific form of 
every object became clear to his mind. It is tlirough the dis- 
pensation of Nature that the primitive men, immersed in the 
sense-life, awoke into mental intelligence and learned to com- 
prehend the laws of the mutual relations of the senses and their 
objects. He gradually came to understand the class to which 
any particular object belonged and also the specific characteristics 
of different classes. It was at that lime that the words of mankind 
increased in number and its language was created. A study ol 
the evolution of the Sanskrit language shows that in primitive 
times men used root-words similar in quality but having many 
signilicaiiccs ; but as intellectual discrimination developed, the 
use of words also changed with it and they became fixed, well- 
defined and clear in significance. Man thus awakened the in- 
tellectual mind out of the physical and the vital mind — the 
primitive language, born out of nervous vibrations was chastened 
and reformed in the light of intellectual discrimination and thus 
was created the “Sanskrit” language. The term “Sanskrita” 
means reformed and chastened — it is a natural ”Samskara*' born 
out of intelligence and genius. That is why Sri Aurobindo 
observed: “The intellectual use of language has developed by 
a natural law out of the sensational and emotional.” {The Secret 
of the Vedas, Chapter V.) Of course this reformation was at one 
time carried out in all civilised tongues — Greek, Latin and other 
ideal languages are instances of this ; but the evolution and the 
gradual reformation of words has nowhere been so clearly evident 
as in the Indian Aryan Sanskrit language. But taking a broad 
view, we can see the same law operating in all languages 
of all civilisations. In the languages which arc predominantly 
intellectual, the thoughts of men express themselves through 
description, analysis, classification, judgment and such other 
mental activities. Often thoughts instead of arising simultan- 
eously with the perception of objects arise as after-construction 
as a memory of the objects ; it is then that thought and language 
are created. In the creation of language men use natural names 
and sounds as well as artificial and imaginative ones. In the 
naming of natural things and qualities primitive natural names 
are found in all languages — all these words are class-names ; but 
when men give particular names to the individuals belonging to 
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a class, these become imaginative and artificial. Thus Mdnusha 
01 “Mail” siguifics the human lace. It agrees with the primitive 
word ; but such names as Rama, Jadu, Bepin refer to particular 
iiidi\i(liLils belonging to the human race — these names are 
aitihcial and imaginative. As many such individual names are 
Uniiid in the language which are shaped by the intellect, so new 
compound words are also continually formed out of particular 
primitive words — in all languages the creation and assumption 
of new words is accomplished with the help of the intellect. In 
this way thoughts are given form with the help of natural and 
artificial words and names in every language. It is the aim of 
all human tliought to describe things and to determine their 
qualities and mutual relations — languages arc the mediums of 
this thought. I'hc creations of the thought-world lead to the 
evolution of language. And it is only when thought develops 
in the human mind that man rises from the state of involution 
in nervous physical and vital experiences and grows into 
thouglitfiil and cultured beings icgulated by the mind and the 
reason. I’he mass of words spoken and written by such men 
are known as language. But this evolution of human words and 
language has not stopped with thought, it has gone far beyond 
thought. It is rather surprising that at the very first stage of 
history men suddenly discovered a higher evolution of words. 
When on one side uncultured men were tiying to give expression 
to their natural and physical experiences through words, at that 
very time on another side the ancient Rishis or illumined seers 
of the world received suj)crnatural divine truths and truth- 
experiences and gave rhythmic expression to them through 
divine Mantras. These truths arc unthinkable, they arc far 
above thought, imagination and mental intelligence. The 
ancienls experienced these truths with the help of supra- 
intellectual intuition. They gave form to intuition with the 
help of the Mantra. The Mantras are the language above 
thought and above mental intelligence. 

The ancients said that these Mantras were not composed by 
any one — they had only been discovered through spiritual 
experience ; they even said that the creation of the world 
became possible from these impersonal Mantras. 

How can the creation of the world proceed from words? 
To physical science such statements are a riddle. But if We look 
at the matter without any bias, we can see the underlying truth. 
Science has shown that the world of sense-experience is born out 
of ether. Ether is full of the vibrations of an unseen Energy, 
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it is this Energy that through different vibrations has resulted in 
this world. But where there is Energy and the movement of 
Energy, sound also must be there. A motionless thing is silent, 
but as soon as there is movement there inevitably comes in the 
quality of sound. As we cannoi sec the form of this unseen 
Cosmic Force with our gross eyes, so we cannot hear the sound 
of the movement of this Energy with our gross cars ; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the movement of sound accom- 
panies this mo\cmcnt of energy. There cannot but be sound 
vibrations in all creation and creative movement in the universe. 
It is for this reason that the ancient Greeks said that there was 
a music going on in the movement of the stars and planets — 
this they called the Music of the Spheres. 

Though we cannot hear these dhvanis or sounds by our 
physical ears, they can be heard by the subtle ear in Yogic 
experience. Science, engaged in the search for all facts and 
principles of the universe with the help of instruments and 
logical reasoning, has arrived today at the limit of its investiga- 
tions ; it is realising that perceptual experience cannot give any 
inmost truth. Thus a time is coming when Science, realising 
its limitations, will have to approach the Yogis for the direct 
experience of truth. 

Though the Rishis and seers of ancient times made no 
extensive investigations of the physical world and had no 
elaborate instruments for that purpose, they j)crccived many 
subtle truths through Yogic experience. They had this direct 
realisation of truth through intuition gained by Yoga. It was as 
a result of this kind of realisation that they said that the world 
was created from the Word, from the Mantra. That there can 
be a sound or dhvani of the vibration of the unseen power 
creating the world, wx can easily understand — but what has that 
got to do with the Mantra? This aspect of the matter rcciuircs 
some consideration. 

It is laid down in the Scriptures that Brahma created the 
world from the Veda — the ordinary man will understand this to 
mean that at one time the great-grand father Brahma recited the 
Vedic Mantras and immediately the world was created from top 
to bottom. Such stories may delight children ; so Western 
scholars regard this account as old superstition or fanciful 
imagitiation of the ancients to entertain the minds of the 
illiterate rustic people. But instead of taking this conception 
only at its face value, its easy outward sense, wt should find out 
the real truth at which it aims. Somebody created the wwld by 
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repeating the Vcdic Mantras or the Mantras resounding by them- 
st'hes ga^e birth to the earth and the heavens — such statements 
of the matter would indeed appear like Puranic fables. But 
fioni the philosophical point of view this conception is not so 
facile or ridiculous. » 

Many systems of Indian Philosophy have held the view that 
the Veda was horn at the beginning of creation and that the 
Veda consists of impersonal Mantras. The production of sound 
simultaneously with the movement of the creative * energy is 
natural ; but this movement is conscious, and the sound produced 
by this movement is associated with meaning and conception. 
These impersonal conceptual sounds were naturally born simul- 
taneously with the movement of creation ; afterwards objects 
were produced. Veda is conceptual word, and things are the 
Arlha (objects) of that word or Shahda. It is from this point of 
view that it is said that the universe originated from the Veda. 
We shall furthcT understand the real meaning of this statement 
if we give attention to the word ''Veda". “Veda” means know- 
ledge. The knowledge c^f the world and the transcendent is 
Veda. In the Veda all kncnvledge had been given through the 
natural seed-names of the known objects. Physical scienc e cannot 
see any knowledge or conscious action behind the whole universe 
— the scientists think that at first an inconscient tone created the 
material world ; aiterwards came vague feelings of pleasure and 
pain in plants, scnsc-cxpc'rience in animals and finally mind, 
intellect, discernment and knowledge in men. In matter, first, 
the vibration of life appeared in plants and animals ; afterwards, 
mind and mental reasoning appeared in man — this is the account 
of the evolution of knowledge giv'cn by Western Physical Science. 
But the ancient seers and philosophers have held that conscious- 
ness did not appear only in the course of world evedution in 
men, there is a gioat conscient state behind the unseen Power 
that has originated this world. Thus the Sarnkhya put the Mahat 
Tatiica or the Universal Consciousness at the very beginning of 
its acTount of the creation of the world. 

If the entire Universal Force be driven by consciousness and 
if there be a conscient univer.sal Being somewdierc, then it must 
he admitted that the universe has been created by the universal 
force from the universal consciousness of that Being. The 
Ancients said that God is that Being. His universal conscious- 
ness is tlic ultimate source of the universal creation and Vdk, 
Mantra or Veda is the form of that consciousness, as Shabda, 
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conception, Artha, ail these principles are inherent in His 
conscioUvSness. 

In describing how the Father of this universe created the 
universe, not only Indians but prophets, seers and philosophers 
oE other countries also have in many cases said that God first 
expresses His conception of the universe in Shabda or Word. 
The world has been created simultaneously with the creation of 
the Word. The Hindus call this conceptual Word, Vdk or 
Veda ; other races have also spoken of the Word in other 
languages. Sir John Woodroffe made a comparative study of 
this subject from which we briefly quote the following: 

“ J his notion of the Word is very ancient. God speaks the 
Word and the things appear. Thus the Hebrew word for light 
is “Aur”. Genesis savs: 'God said, Let there be (Aur) light, and 
there was light (Aur)’. The Divine Word is conceived of in the 
Hebrew S( rijitiires as having creative powTr. A further stage oi 
thougliL presents to us the concept of an aspect of the Supreme 
Person who creates. Thus we have the Supreme and the I.ogos, 
Brahman and Shabdabrahman. In Greek, Logos means thought 
and the word which denotes the object of tfumght. I'o 
Heraclitus, Logos ^vas the principle underlying the universe. . . 
According to Plato, the Logoi were super-sensual primal images 
or patterns {jdti) of visible things .... According to Philo 
Ideas moulded maticrs. God first produced the intelligible 
world of Ideas which are types of the physical world. Though 
in itself nothing but Logos, the latter is the author of the ideal 
world. The Authoi of the Fourth Gospel took up these ideas 
but gave them expression in such a way as to serve Christian 
theological needs . . , The Fourth Gospel opens grandly — 'In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and 
the Word w^as (iod.’ — I'hese are the very w^ords of Veda: 
Prnjdfjalir vai idamdsit. In the beginning was Brahman — Tasya 
vdg dvitiya dsit, with whom Avas Vak or the Word.’' {The 
Garland of Letters, Chapter 1.) 

We find in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad: 

sa taya vaca tena atmana idam sarvam asrjata. 


Gcxl created all this universe by that Vak and by that Self. 
The Taittiriya Brahmana says: Immutable Vak, the first-born 
ol the Truth, is the nave of Immortality. (T. B. 2. 8. 8. 5.) In 
the Shatapatha Brahmana Vak has been called the eternal and 
universal worker and the source of all creatures — vag vai ajo 
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\a(() |>iajri visvakarrna. It is stated in the Shaiva Agama that 
J’ashupati Mahadeva created the universe by the Vakrupini 
Shakti. (Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Verse 39.) 

I Ids Vak ai the source of God’s conccptive creation — this 
is the \cc\d, the Shabda-Brahinan. But the Vcdic mantras we 
utter by the mouth — did God create the universe uttering these 
\cry mantras exactly as they arc? Though many ignorant 
Pandits ol this country hold this view, the matter is not so un- 
scientific and crude. Moreover, people of other countries may 
legitimately regard it as unbelievable that God created this world 
uttering the \'cdic mantras of the Aryan land. So the surface 
meaning o( the sa\ing that the world Avas created from the Veda 
cannot be accepted. We have to find out its inner philosophical 
truth. That is why the Tantric Scriptures elucidating the 
rnysterN of the Mantra, have clearly explained in all detail the 
origin of Shabda Brahman or Vak. I’he Tantra says that the 
word we utter by the mouth is called the Vaikhari. That word 
is the external uiteiancc of the Shabda which is associated with 
our thought or imagination. All our mental states are given 
outer ex[3ression by Vaikhari Shabda (spoken spe(*ch) ; but the 
Shabda with the help of which the mincl carries on its thoughts, 
that menially uttered Shabda is called Madhyarnii. Common 
])coplc understand only these two manifestations of Madhyama. 
and Vaikhari sounds. But besides being the medium of practical 
thoughts, Madhyama sounds ha\e also luward movements. 

The ordinary thoughts of men arc grouped around ordinary 
external olijecfs and mental movements arc carried on with the 
help of sounds connected with external objects. But wdien men 
give up all thoughts of external objects and turn inward, then 
internal subtle faflwas arc revealed to their vision. Behind the 
gross world made up of the gross earth, air, water, fire and ether, 
lliere exist subtle ])rinciplcs which arc seen by Yogis. Besides the 
woi'ds w'c use in connection wdth the gross wwld, there are many 
sounds arising from the experiences of the subtle wwlcl ; they 
arc not exactly the words of practical use. That is why when a 
man tiics to utter by the mouth the sounds heard in subtle 
expedience during deep meditation, these cannot be exactly like 
tliose subtle sounds, they are bound to be like the gross speech 
of his jnactical use. So when a person expresses any subtle 
tatlwa by the mouth in some shabda or mantra, it must be 
understood that that shabda or mantra is only somewhat similar 
to the shabda that was heard internally. The Tantra has many 
Vija~n\aniras, thc‘> arc all gross sounds .somew^hat simdar to 
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sounds heard in the subtle world. Gross and subtle sounds can 
never be altogether the same. I’he same subtle sounds can be 
expressed in two ways, in two diflcreiiL kinds of words^ by men 
belonging to two different countries according to the difference 
in their samskara or tradition. That is why different kinds of 
mantras are in vogue in different countries. But that does not 
matter ; it is the clearness of the experience that is to be 
appreciated. All these subtle sounds also are included in the 
Madhyama sounds spoken of by the Tantra ; when the experience 
of these sounds becomes concentrated and continuous, the 
sadhaka can hear the Andhaia Dhvani in his inmost heart. It 
is from Andhaia Shabda that all other subtle sounds have been 
created. Again, above the subtle world there is the kdraria jagat, 
the causal world, out of which all the subtle and gross things in 
existence, imnun ablc and movable, ha\e been created. I he 
sadhaka entering into the causal world can sec clearly the pro- 
cess of the origination of the world. That is a 'jndnamaya jagat, 
a world of Knrnvledge. That w^orld has its owai words of 
Knowledge. With the advent of knowledge, the scninds rc\’cal- 
ing that knowledge are also heard. These sounds aie called 
Pashyanti Shabda by the Tantra. Pashyanti Shabda is above 
Madhyama Shabda. d'hc Vedas, the store of knowledge, suggest 
the Pashyanti Shabda. About the 'Fantric conception of the 
development of Pashyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari sounds Sri 
Anrobindo thus writes in Future Poetry: “It is this force, this 
Shakti, to which the old Vedic thinkers gave the name of Vdk, 
the goddess of creati\e speech, and the Tantric psychists supposed 
tliat this power acts in us through different subtle nervous 
centres on higher and higher levels of its force, and that thus the 
word has a gradation of its expressive powers of Truth and 
Vision. One may accept as a clue of great utility this idea of 
different degrees of the force of speech, each separately characteris- 
tic and distinguishable, and recognise one of the grades of the 
Tantric classification, Pashyanti, the .seeing word.” {I'he 
Future Poetry, Chap. “The Word and the Spirit”). 

The Tantras teach the method of uplifting Prakrti or 
Nature. Kundalini Shakti is Prakrti. The kundalini has to 
be rai.sed from the bottom to the top through the different 
nervous centres in the human body ; for this purpose Tantric 
sadhaks often do mantra japa (repetition) and mantra dhydna 
(meditation). As a re.sult of meditation on different nervous 
centre.s, kitndalmi residing in different centres, the japa of the 
mantra also becomes different. The gross uttered mantra is 
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cilled vaikhari ; the subtle mantra is called rnadhyama ; and 
above iha( the luminous mantra as vdk, is called pashyanti. It 
o(K*s vv'itliout saying that the real sound-form of the subtle mantra 
and the pashyanti vdk can never be uttered by us by the mouth ; 
but the mantra uttered by the mouth can be shaped in the 
mould of subtle experience and truth-experience. As some 
natuial words are formed by the vibrations of our external sense- 
experience so also as a natural reaction of inner experience some 
xinikhan mantras of a somewhat similar kind are created in 
dillerent latiguages in different countries ; and these arc called 
mantras. The manluis of the Veda and the Tantra Avere all 
created in this Avay. I’he xmk or mantta experienced in higher 
j)lanes is not a creation of the mind of man ; that is a natural 
maniiestation of truth ; that is why it is called impel sonal ; and 
Avhen a mantia corresjionding to that exjicrience is created by 
the mind or mouth ol man, that is accepted as impersonal mantra 
as it depends on impersonal expeiience even thougli it has been 
mixed up Avitli tJie personal ellort ol man. Here the Avord 
impersonal is used in a relative sense. It is thus that Ave find 
the philosophical liasis ol Apanrashayavdd. Sii Aurobindo has 
said: “The Rishi was not the indiAidual composer of the hymn 
but the seer of an eternal truth iind an imjicrsonal knoAviedge. 
The language of Veda itself is sruti —n iliythm not composed by 
the intellect but heaid, a divine word that came vibrating out 
of the Infinite to the inner audience of the man who hacl pre- 
Aiously made himself fit for the im]>crsonal knoAvledge.” (The 
Srert't of the Vedas, Chapter II). 

When impel sonal knoAvlc*dge of truth becomes revealed to 
direct divine a ision, Avhen divine sounds expressing that know- 
ledge are heard (srnta), these sounds constitute what is called 
the Sruti. So by pashyanti vdk a\x‘ understand divine sruti. But 
in tJie Vcxlic age the sriitis Avere addressed to the gods Avorshipped 
in sacrificial ceremonies. As these divine srutis Averc expressed 
in Vaikhari sjieech so spiritual truths also Avere expressed in the 
terms of sacrifice that Averc in vogue at that time, as in that age 
sacrifice occupied a pre-eminent place in the practical religion 
of man. The entiie Vcdic civilisation centred round the yajna 
or the saciificc. Thus the spiritual truths of the sruti A\^ere 
expressed in the terms of the Vedic gods and the Vedic rites. 
We have already said that the language of man at that time had 
a many-sided significance. Words and language were then 
created not to denote particular objects or particular principles, 
but siimeness or similarity in quality. It is this creation that 
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was called the natural creation of words. Things or principles 
which possess the common quality inherent in particular acti- 
\ities were denoted by one word. For instance, the w'ord 
signifies external fire as w^ell as the fire of internal tapasya. The 
term Agni was the natural word for all things which gave to 
men the feeling of heat. We have also said that the language 
of that time was based not so much on thought as on experience ; 
so all objects or principles w^hich gave the cx|>eiicnce of a 
particular (juality were know'n by the same word. As a result of 
this, there was in the Vedic language on one side a description 
of the natural gods connected with sacrifice, on the other hand 
there was another significance containing the secret of the Veda — 
an exposition of the spiritual principles wdtich have the same 
attributes as those of the natural gods. So Sri Aurobindo says: 
“The Vedic hymns were concerned and constituted on these 
principles. I heir formulas of ceremonies are, overtly, the details 
of an outward ritual devised for the Pantheistic Nature-worship 
wiiich was the common religion, covertly, the sacred words, the 
effective symbols of a spiritual experience and knowledge . . . . 
In sober truth, the Vedanta, Purana, Tantra, the philosophical 
schools and the great Indian religions do go back in their source 
to Vedic origin.” ('The Secret of the Vedas, Cihapter I). The 
same word or name then signified a natural god and a spiritual 
principle; again tlic performance of sacrificial ceremonies and 
the search lor spiritual truths w^crc at that time carried on 
simultaneously. There was a natural harmony betwx^en Vedic 
sacrifice and Vedic Yoga. 

When Tantric sddhand was shaped by Tantric scriptures in 
Sanskrit, Tantric Vija mantras also were used at that time. In 
I hat age the language of men was not merely based on ex- 
perience, it had become intellectual ; that was contemporaneous 
wfith the age of philosophy. The Science of Grammar also had 
reached a high level at that time. That is why the mantras of 
tile Tantra were formed on the basis of language as determined 
by Cirammar. The I’antric sddhaka learnt by experience that 
the sounds that are heard w^heri one meditates on the essential 
condition of all worldly and subtle tattwas have a similarity wdth 
the letters of the alphabet. So the Tantric sddhakas began to 
express all wwldly and transcendent principles and truths with 
the help of the letters of the alphabet. These w^ere called by 
them the Vija mantras. They advanced in sddhand as wxll as 
in spiritual knowledge with the help of these mantras which 
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lire as Ji\ing and full of creative power as the Vedic mantras. 
Such alphabetical seed-symbols {V ija-mantras) were in vogue 
also among other races. 

d he origin of the Tantric as well as the Vedic mantra, 
]io\ve\cr, is to be found in one and the same mantra. Both 
thcsSe systems accepted the Orn as the source and beginning of 
all mantras. This Orn is the centre of all Pashyanti Shabdas. 
J’lus is the Kdrana Shah da or the causal sound. It is called the 
cause ol’ all as it comes first of all. "I hc stale from which the 
gross and the subtle worlds have arisen is the causal state, and 
that is a state full of consciousness and knowledge. The power 
of this knowledge is the iunda mental source of the universal 
creation. As this pouer is full of knowledge, it is the Pashyanti 
Shakily and the vibrational sound of this Shakti is the '^Orn\ 
However the Om that wv utter by the mouth or think with the 
mind is nor the real sound of Om. The real Orn is the dhvani 
or sound belonging j>roperly to the causal world ; that cannot 
be heard unless one reaches that region, and that cannot be 
uttered by the mouth. That can be heard by the divine ear 
and its light can bo s(‘en by the divine vision. 

But the Imshyanti is not the ultimate ; the Tantra speaks of 
an'utteily sujjreme state of shabda which is the first movement 
of Brahman— Tantra calls that the para. Para oak is at the root 
of all creation ; wherever if is said that (Joel created by the vdk, 
it is to be understood as the para vdk. The Tantra, the Upani- 
shad, the Veda, the Bible and all other Srtitis have eulogised 
this vdk as the direct manifestation of God. Para vdk is the 
original source of all Sriitis. If we call the pashyanti shabda the 
jndnaniaya or seeing word, of the causal world, then para vdk 
has to be called the great cause or the vijndria. It is not difficult 
to understand that there is some sound in every movement ; 
souncllcs^i movement or \ibration is an impossibility. So when 
at the rime of the direct manifestation of God there is a first 
movement of his creative power, at that very time a natural 
sound of xnjndna or vijndnamayi shakti arises, and that is the 
Para vdk. Para vdk is the vibration sound of para prakrti or 
Ldixfata-Shakli. This para xmk or the supreme shabda has been 
called the Mahdndda in the Tantra. In Tantric terminology 
shaktipdita or causal stress also refers to this. Mahdndda as the 
first mo\emcnt of Shakti is the first manifestation of God and 
from that is bcmi Pardbindu. Pardbiridu is a concentrated and 
more developed stale of Mahdndda ; and it is from Pardbindu 
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that the Om is born, so says the lantra. These things have 
been dearly explained in the Sharada-Tilak Tantra: 

aTRfta ITT?: 5TT?Tfe?5 

TT^rftpiTiT: majra f5i«n^ g^r: 

STT?^5T^fe ^lARdl: I 


I’he Vija mantra ()?n is the sound symbol of the universal 
creation. In the course of analysing this, the Tantra has 
rc\caled the mysicry of creation. Sachdiidananda Parameshvara 
first manifests himself as Pardtiada through his SJiahti. It is 
Paidnada wliich being concentrated turns into Pardbmdu. 
Pardbindu becomes threefold and gives rise to Bindundda and 
Vijdtmaka Pranava or the OM: all Srutis follow the Om. Here 
Pardnada and Pardbindu really signify Para Vdk. Again, tlie 
Om rising out ot Pardbindu manifests the Pashyanfi Vdk. It 
goes without saying that all this is an attempt- to describe 
through soUnd-symbols the process of the gradual manifestation 
of a rruth which is beyond mind and speech. So we have to 
look at the truth underlying the symbols. It is not suflicicnt to 
look at the gioss mantra, llie Veda also says that the word has 
four status, three of which are hidden behind, only the fourth 
one is spoken by man (Rig Veda, 1. 164). Para vdk is beyond 
the mind and the intelligence ; it is unthinkable, suprarnental ; 
Pashyanli is above the mind and the intelligence, so we can call 
it the Overmind. Sri Aurobindo has described suprarnental 
knowledge as the direct manifestation of Truth and hhvara 
Shakii ; the Ovcrincntal is the second slagc of the creative drive 
of Shakti after this first moving forth ; it is out of this stage that 
the knower, the knowledge and the known and all other things 
in the world have been created. The working of knowledge is 
associated with sound ; so all sound symbols and sound concepts 
rise from the Overmind, then they arc manifested in the 
language formed by the mind and the intellect, and lastly in 
uttered spech. 

All unmanifesi, unthinkable, spiritual, illumined shabdas 
are changed in the mental mould when they are expressed in 
uttered speech. I’hose who can bring the uninanifest divine 
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word into uttered speech are the Rishis. Seated in the higher 
(ousf iousness, they sec divine truths through Revelation; they 
hear the dfivani of divine tiuths through inspiration, and they 
express these as mantras through the uttered speech of the illu- 
mined mind and intelligence. About this mantra Sri Aurobindo 
says: “There is also a speech, a supramcntal word, in which the 
higher knowledge, vision or thought can clothe itself within uy 
for expression.” {The Synthesis of Yoga, Cha})tcr LXX). 

Though all mantras of all Rishis may not be expressive ol 
the highest truth, in the mantras of many Rishis in the world 
there are expressions of intuitions and intuitive experiences 
which arc below the Supermind and the Overmind. So Sri 
Aurobindo writes in Imtine Poetry; “I'he inspired word comes, 
as said ol the old Wdic seers, from the home of truth, sadandt 
tiasya. Ihe word (omes secietly from above the mind but it 
is plunged first into our intuitive depths and emerges imper- 
fectly to b(‘ shaped In the poetic feeling and intelligence .... 
the inoic wv can l)ring in of its direct power of vision the more 
intuitive and illumined becomes the word of our utterance.” 
(The Future Poetty, chap. “I'he Word and the Sjiiril”). l"he 
sound form of the higher inith has to l)c received without 
allowing it to be deformed or distoited by the mental intellect 
or hnver experiences, the mind and tlie vital have to be opened 
as pure and transijarem channels tor the expression of the truth ; 
only then wc can find a pure .speech-foim of the truth even in 
the gross word. Mic more <i man approaches the Intuition, the 
more illumined \ision and poetic cpiality appear in his speech 
and writing; tor, in I he language of the Vedas, the seer of the 
inantni, the Rishi, is the poet. No doubt the age of the practical 
use of the Sanskrit language is past ; but today the truth has to 
be expressed in the various current languages. The Hindus in 
ancient times did not set any limits to seerhood. They have set 
forth even the mantras of the Koran in the Allah Upanishad. 
Rishis w^ere born in all countries. Mantras also have been 
uttered in all languages. Today also the time has come for 
invoking the mantrashakti in the various current languages of 
the wot Id. The modern age is rationalistic, so the language of 
this age has the definitivcncss and clearness characteristic of in- 
tellectual discernment and reasoning. So the modern languages 
are not suitable for the sound-symbols like the Vedas or for the 
Vija mantras like the Tantra ; still mantras can be expressed in 
intellectual languages as we find in the Upanishads, the Gita and 
the Chancli. The intellectual language of man such as English 
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can be reformed, improved upon and turned into a language 
shaped in the light of the truth. Sri Aurobindo himself is the 
greatest example of this. All his cotnpositions have the character 
of the mantra, they are luminous and throb with mantrashahti. 
All hearers and readers of his mantras cannot but render the 
highest homage of their licart to his Ishvari Gita, I'hc Mother, 
which is the highest manifestation of the mantra. The last 
chapter of The Mother is the mantra of mantras, the mystery 
of mysteries. — for the seeker of knowledge it is the divine 
Gayatri of Para Vidya, lor the worker it is the resplendent stair- 
case of truth, for the devotee it is the immortal message of divine 
love. 
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Bv Dr. SiJSHii. Chandra Mutkr, M.A., D.Litt. 


Our a«c undoubtedly needs an Avatar, for it markedly 
exhibits the characteristics, the decline of dfiarma and the rise 
of adfiaima, given by the Gita of an age when the Divine finds 
it necessary to incarnate Himself. How far the ratmnalist would 
beliexe in the fact ol such an incarnation in a particular age 
when the given characteristics are prominent enough, and there- 
lore the need lor the incarnation not cpiestioned, is a matter for 
controvers), which we shall avoid ; but the Light towards which 
the aillicted humanity must turn for guidance and solace is and 
must be sclf-revealing at source and is destined eventually to 
overcome (he scej^ticisrn that may obstruct its self-propagation. 
While that seems yet to be a C]uesiion of some time, it may 
nevertheless be pointed out in the meantime that it is precisely 
such a role that Sri Aurobindo’s writings, and more specially his 
intensive sddhand, are to play in the drama of self-destruction 
that is unfolding betore the humanity oi to-day, and of recon-' 
striiction that is to unfold before tlic humanity of to-morrow. 

What is most significant in this connc^ction is that Sri 
Aurobindo is himself abo^e the struggle in which the world is 
involved to-day. In serene detachment he is witnessing all the 
grim tragedies that are being enacted ; in infinite compassion 
he is emitting rays of light on the enveloping gloom ; with an 
unerring vision of the Truth he is arraying the forces of Know- 
ledge against the forces of Ignorance. This is the crying need 
of the hour : and our salutations to him who fulfils this need. 

One of man’s outstanding achievements in the development 
of his intellectual life has perhaps been to have hit upon one 
master idea, the idea of Evolution which has given him a clue 
to the I’ruth that is manifesting in him. Although incorporated 
in the hod) of human thought centuries ago, this idea has been 
cmploNcd witlr some degiec of thoroughness only recently when 
all forms of life and existence .so far manifesteci on earth have 
been comprehended in a continuous unity of development. Of 
this idea, Sri Aurobindo has brought out the implications in a 
manner that is at once a marvel and a solace ; for here lies 
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dormant the brightest hope for humanity, not merely the possi- 
bility but the ineviUibility of its salvation. In the continuous 
process of development of the different forms of existence, 
Nature has, it has been shown to us, successively and progressively 
overcome in the higher forms the limitations to which the lower 
forms had been subject. And so in the onward march of evolu- 
tion, the limitations to which human life and consciousness are 
lunr subject are to be progressively and ultimately overcome. 
A divine life is piomiscd to man here on earth, not in a world 
herealter. The kingdom of Heaven on earth of which Christ 
spoke two millcniums ago is now held out not merely as the 
iuture hope but as the inevitable destiny of mankind. Sri Auro* 
binclo has thus heralded the dawn of a new era of illumination 
that is to come upon humanity. 

NcNcrtheless, torn as we are for the ])rescnt by communal, 
national and international feuds, we may and do naturally 
expect of the modern Messiah to give us such light as would 
show us the way out of the hopeless mess that wc have made of 
our life. A precise principle, a definite line of action to tide 
over the present crisis is what is immediately demanded. This 
is not the time, many of us may and do think, to indulge in 
mctaph)sical diatribes on the materialistic outlook on life and 
its excessive preoccupation with things temporal and imperma- 
nent. We have now to reckon with forces that threaten to 
destroy our very existence on earth. Not to the philosopher, 
nor to the prophet, but to the general who can lead a victorious 
army across the battlefield must we now turn as our possible 
Saviour. 

riierc is an clement of truth in this line of thought, and we 
may continue to tliink like this for some time in future ; but such 
truth as is herein contained belongs to a lower level of conscious- 
ness out of which huiTianity is now struggling to rise into a 
higher level where it would no longer have any application. It 
is time that wc ponder deeply and more deeply and yet more 
deeply on an olcl problem that has accjuircd such an immense 
complexity as to present entirely new features. Our battlefields 
have now extended .so immeasurably beyond their original pro- 
portions that tlic general to lead a victorious army across them 
has made himself scarce. Everywhere, in every column from 
the first to the fourth, there is lurking the fifth. Over against 
the problem of the war-wcary war-lord: how to win and what 
peace terms to dictate to the vanquished, has been posed the 
problem of the war-weary pacifist: how to yield and what peace 
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terms to diclate to the victor! In fact, while tanks devastate 
and bombs vain death and destruction, between victory and 
defeat the line of demarcation seems to be fast fading. If we 
arc really to come to an end of oui struggle, wc have to revise 
fundamentally many of our old notions, discard old values and 
rise to an entirely higher level of consciousness. 

No! to the general, therefore, who can only achieve dubious 
and shott-lived victories, but to the poet, the philosopher, the 
prophet who can educate us to the new values that are emerging 
out of the present worldwide conflict, must we turn for guidance 
and sustenance. VVe need the imagination of the poet and the 
artist to weave a (osmos out of the chaos of materials that are 
being heaped upon us by the increasing contact between 
nations. We need the speculative insight of the philosopher to 
formulate ideals lo press upon facts, to dynamise the truths 
yielded by Nature to the questionings of Science. And last but 
not the least, we need the prophet, not the foresight of the 
statesman and the dijrloinat who oftner than not miscalculates, 
the truth being to him only a secondary consideration, but the 
swcejjing and unerring vision of the prophet to interpret to us 
the ncu' fendencics that may be manifesting and to measure, 
direct and control the new forces that may be operating. And 
above all, in the midst of all the confusion created by the 
defeaning clang and clatter of clashing arms, while we need, by 
all means, to resist aggression by armed force, we need even 
more to prevent it by spreading the light and the wisdom of 
the ^'ogin, by the giadual working of supramcntal gnosis 
descending upon our earth-consciousness. To whom, therefore, 
at this hour of crisis, can we turn but to the Saint of Pondicherry 
who combines all these roles in a marvellous synthesis? 

Ever sirree Ire went into voluntary retirement, his one 
endeavour has been that mankind should awake to the latent 
possibilities in him and steadily develop forces to realise them. 
The Yogin of all yogins, his one aim has been not merely his own 
individual perfection and liberation, to that he certainly attaches 
great value as tire necessary first step to the attainment of his 
nobler di\inc [uirposc, — but also the lifting up of the entire 
human race to the higher level of life and consciousness which is 
open to it. To this end has been directed his entire sadhand, 
his karma and his jnanam, his wdll-force and his knowledge- 
force irr a single-pointed integrality. An idealist, every inch of 
his being, he is yet not a visionary idealist, but the keenest and 
the most acCitc observer of men and things. A dreamer, and a 
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Colossal dreamer at that, he dreams and visualises with a clarity 
and a precision that are only his, and are yet to dawn upon 
others of the human race. So it is that he is imperceptibly but 
steadily marshalling the forces which are to bring down and 
establish on earth the harmony needed tor the adjustment of 
the vast changes wrought by science in man’s outer life to the 
life of his inner being. Indeed we may say with confidence 
and certitude that there has been no field of human endeavour 
but has been illuminated by his revealing analysis. If during 
this hour of peril and crisis, he continues to give us metaphysical 
dissertations, it is because he is the modern representative of that 
genius of India to whose perspective of eternity metaphysits 
could never be a merely intellectual pastime but always and 
inevitably an intensely practical necessity. With his thorough 
assimilation of the European culture which provided him the 
basis of his early education, he is the chosen instrument of Ood 
in this age to reveal to man His secret intention behind such a 
great impact as that betw^een the continents of Euro])e and Asia. 
To the West w'hich has to-day seized the material power lor 
good or for evil, he is not merely interpreting the wisdom of 
the East, but presenting it in a new, living and dynamic form 
charged with all the forces of a great creation, greater than any 
that has so far been attempted. Through him to-day, India 
offers to the world a richer and a deeper synthesis of the material 
and the spiritual problems than has ever before been presented 
in history. 

It is indeed idle and irrational to expect in any particular 
age that one who is believed to be an incarnation of the (Godhead 
should prove that fact by miraculous feats. Incarnations have 
appeared on earth from age to age, but not until their missions 
have been fulfilled has the fact of their incarnation been clear 
to the minds of any but the few contemplative men. The 
Messiah wnll not, in a moment by a fiat of his will, destroy the 
evil forces of Darkness and Ignorance and esUiblish forthwith 
the reign of Light and Truth on earth. That has never 
happened in history, just because the Divine Will cannot submit 
to and work under the direction of the human wdll, however 
noble, magnanimous and philanthropic. Whatever is happening 
in the world, it must be noted, is and has been willed by God, 
is part of Nature’s evolutionary programme in a scheme definitely 
decreed, though with infinite freedom and possibilities of 
variation. 

The present crisis has no doubt been precipitated by the 
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i’ailiin* oi mail to envisage and define clearly an ideal form, iSf 
unity lor the expression of the collective life of diverse and 
fieierogenous groups of men who had developed in their own 
way their own culture and civilisation and have now come closer 
in a world rendered more compact by modern Science. Such 
an ideal has indeed, emerged vaguely into consciousness as a 
result of the pressure of circumstances, but it is high time th^ 
a sincere and strenuous, even if fruitless, efl'ort be made to 
achieve the extremely difficult final harmony between the indi- 
\idual at one end and the highest aggregate, the totality of 
mankind at the other. Such a final harmony can only be 
achieved through a series of intermediate adjustments between 
the individual and a number of lesser aggregates which inter- 
\ene as necessaiy stages of a progressive human culture. In his 
hook “1 he Ideal of Human Unity”, Sri Aurobirido takes great 
pains to examine the })rogress .so far made, and indicate lines 
of possible further advance. Long experiments with mechanical 
administrative.* devices, he tells us, have so far resulted in the 
evolution of the Nation-unit as humanity’s halting place in its 
progressive approach towards universality through larger and 
larger aggregates. y\ supra-national unit evolving out of the 
impact between European and Asiatic cultures might possibly 
have been the next ste|) in this ])rogressive aggregation, as 
demonstrating by the creation of new habits of mental attitude 
and common life, the practical possibility of unifying the whole 
human race in a single family ; but such a possibility has now 
been definitely excluded by (he folly of statesmen, the formidable 
passion of the masses and the obstinate self-interest of established 
egoisms. New attcrn|>ts at unification of large groups of men by 
political and administrative means after the manner of ancient 
Rome cannot in tlie modern conditions succeed. Their only 
possible result has been what we arc witnessing to-day, the woricl 
wide conflagration. 

Not a world-state, therefore, but a free world-union founded 
on the principle of freedom and variation, is to be the ultimate 
basis of the final harmony to evolvT between the individual and 
the collective life of humanity. How s(K»n such a wwld-union 
would emerge depends upon various factors, the most important 
being the radical transformation of the Nation-Idea, engendered 
by a total spiritual transformation of the individual, such as 
would enable him both as an individual and as a member of a 
spiritualised community to live in the Spirit rather than in his 
individual or group-c*goisni, yet lo.sing none of his individual or 
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group-power to express in his ow^n way, the divinity in him. 
Unfortunately, in the present state of man’s mental and spiritual 
development, while he yet lives in the Ignorance, he lacks that 
unifying and harmonising knowledge*- which alone can icconcilc 
the conflicting half-truths represented by individualism and com- 
munism. “That knowledge”, Sri Aurobindo tells us, “belongs 
to a deeper principle of our being to which oneness and inte- 
grality arc native. It is only by finding that in ourselves that we 
can solve the problem of our existence and with it the problem 
of the true way of individual and communal living.” (The Life 
Divine, Vol. II. p. 1152). 

In his numerous works, Sri Aurobindo throws light from 
diverse angles, such as may open the vision of persons belonging 
to various stadia of culture and development, on the path long 
and arduous to the finding of this deeper principle of our being 
Avhich alone has this saving knowledge. Can we not, therefore, 
demand with faith and confidence that while wars arc being 
fought and cnipiics are tumbling, while statesmanship and 
military strategy are running headlong into bankruptcy, it is only 
meet and pioper that we turn for light and guidance to this 
conscious embodiment of the Divine “Seer-Will” who reveals to 
luuTianity the significance behind its half-blind endeavours? As 
Sri Aurobindo himself [)iits it, “The Messiah or Avatar is 
nothing but this, the divine Seer-Will descending upon the 
human consciousness to reveal to it the divine meaning behind 
our half-blind action and to give along with the vision the 
exalted will that is faithful and performs and the ideal force that 
executes according to the vision”. (Ideal and Progress, pp, 14-15). 

With niy salutation to this divine Seer-Will on the occasion 
of his seventy-first birthday, my one prayer to God is that 
humanity may hearken to His voice now articulate in His 
messenger while there is yet time. 
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(A criticism examined*) 

By T. V. Kapali Sastri 

Sri Aurobindo’s Essays on the Gita contain an early adum- 
bration of the philosophy which is so magnificently expounded 
in The Life Divine, But the Essays were not written in the 
traditional spirit of orthodox exponents of systems, to win 
support for their teachings by proving their conformity to the 
accepted authorities. He saw that his own realisations bore 
testimony to the truths embodied in the teachings of the Gita 
and expounded it in the light of his wisdom for the benefit of 
those who are prepared to go from the letter of the scripture to 
(he spirit beyond it. His unique contribution to the undet 
standing of the Gita lies in his interpretation of the Purush- 
ottama doctrine — the three Puru.shas and the two Prakrtis. A 
pregnant phrase in the Gita is '*para prakilir ihuibhutd” which 
Sri Aurobindo explains as meaning “the Para Prakrti has 
become the Jiva’'. Objection is taken to this interpretation and 
it has been argued with a certain amount of plausibility that 
the compound j'wabliHtd according to the canons of Grammar 
cannot mean “become the Jiva’*, and to express this latter 
meaning we need the compound jixnhhutd and that is why 
Acharya Shankara has rightly taken it to mean “Jiva Itself”. 
To persons not conversant with Sanskrit grammar, this argu- 
ment presented with a show of learning may become a 
stumbling-block to the acceptance of Sri Aurobindo’s interpreta- 
tion, but a careful study of the relevant rules of Grammar will 
sliow convincingly that not only does Sri Aurobindo’s inter- 
pretation do no violence to the language, but that in the context 
it is the right interpretation, the only interpretation possible. 
We arc not concerned here to examine the general philo.sophic 
position of Shankara or to expound that of Sri Aurobindo, nor 
even to show that the latter conforms to the spirit of the 
teachings of the llpanishads and the Gita. We confine our- 
selves to this one point in Grammar and show that far from 

^ \'kic Modern Review, August 1&42, page 177. 
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testing the text to fit it to his own system, :^n Aurooinao 
explains the phrase naturally and in strict accordance with the 
precepts of gramiiiar. 

It has been urged that jlvabhuta means jtva itself (the same 
as jiva) and that it can never mean what has become the jiva, 
and that for the latter sense the expression must be jwihliuta. 
We shall presently see that the latter compound should not be 
used in all cases of “becoming*’ and it can be used only under 
certain conditions, and where such conditions are not present 
we have to use the first compound to convey the sense of 
“becoming” and that Acharya Shankara himself and others 
following him have done so. 

Let us then study the import of the taddhita affix evi, by 
which compounds like fivibhuid are formed, and understand 
where it could be used and where it should not, so that we can 
show that bhu in the sense of “become” can be and is used even 
when it is not preceded by cvi. The Sutra is **kr blix/ asli- 
yoge sarnpadya kartari cvih*\ '^Abhuta-iad-bhavc'' is the 
Vartika on this Sutra ot Panini. V. 4. 50. The Vartika is very 
important, so important that the Kasika reads it in the Sutra 
itself. “When the word expresses the new state attained by the 
agent and the verbs kr, bhu, and as arc joined to it, the affix 
cvi comes after that wwd *. The case of a thing arriving at a 
state of being what it was not is called **abhula-tad-bhdva\ 
That is to say, when something has become that which it was 
not previously, this affix cvi is added to the stem. Let us pause 
here and note the implication of the Vartika. I'hc cvi affix is 
added only when the agent completely changes and arrives at 
the modified state, *'yatra prakrti-sxmrupam eva vikdra-rupatd^n 
dpadyarndnarn vivak^yate''. Thus when wc say *'patah snklt- 
bhavati” the cloth has become white, we mean that the whole 
cloth has beexme w^hite. If we mean a partial whitening, wc 
have to say so expressly ‘ckadesena*. Panini, V. 4. 52 gives 
optionally the affix sdti as a substitute for cxn to convey the 
sense of total change. Cvi by itself is used to convey the sense 
of total change. This will be obvious from Bhattoji’s vrtti on 
ipanini sutras, V. 4 — 50, 52, 53 in his Kaumudi. 

Therefore, wherever the affix ctn does not apply, wc use 
simply bhuta and form the compound ‘*sup stipa” (noun joined 
to a noun) in the sense of “become*', for the root bhu means 
“to be*’ as well as “to become” as we shall see presently. Here 
the Gita rightly avoids the cvi as it does not mean that the 
Supreme Nature in its totality has become the jiva. Sri Auro 
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binclo fias made it abundantly dear in the Essays that tliis 
Siij)rcine Nature is not identical with the jiva in the sense “that 
there is nothing else or that it is onl\ nature' X)f becoming and 
not at all of being ; that could not be the supreme Nature ol 
the Spirit . . . Even in time it is something more”. 

Now that we have shown why bhuta without a rvi is used 
in the sense of becoming, we shall proceed to point out thit 
Acliarya Shankara and others following him have interpreted 
the compounds ending in hliuta as in Brahmabhuta, Jivabhuta 
in the sense of becoming or attaining the state of Brahman, 
assuming the lorm of )iva, as the case may be. Shankarananda 
is considered to be the most famous among the Advaitic com- 
mentators on the Cfita. He says — flvabhulah “nama-rupa- 
vyakaranaya ksetrajhatam gatah pramata bhutva tisthati” 
(the eternal portion, sand tana amsa having attained or assumed 
the (ondition ol ksriiajna, the Knower of the field, for the 
|)iirpose of manifesting or dc\eloping Name and Form, has 
become the cogniset). Note that gatah and bhnh/d connote 
respectively the senses ol attaining a state and becoming. This 
Achaitin is tKi mean authority. Is he wrong in having rendered 
in this way manuiiva amsah sandtauo jhfabhutah? In uti- 
misiakablc terms he has taken the compound to mean that the 
eternal portion ol the Supreme has attained the state of 
hsetrajha and has become the Cogniser (of course pheuo* 
ineually, to meet the recpiirements of the doctrine of Maya). 
Again. Shankara himself in his commentary on this verse is cou- 
Ironted with the cpicstion of the Partlcss nitariisa having a 
part luiisa. He explains aiiisa jivabhuta (portion as jiva) to 
mean that the jiva is formed (apparently or illusorily) as a por- 
tion of Myselfl (sa ca jiva mad-aiiisatvena kalpiiah). These 
two instances are enough to show how jivabhuta is construed 
b) Shankara and another of the same school. Shankara Jiimself 
earlier in the commentary rightly takes aritsa as the uddesya 
and jiva as the vidheya ; that means that ariiia or portion is 
the subject and jivatva or the state of jwa is predicated of it. 
He could have siraightly said amsah jivatvena kalpitah. For 
the purpose of his philosophy he makes .the jiva appear as 
formed into the anisa of the Supreme. Be it as it may ; vxdvat 
matters is that the act of forming or attaining or becoming is 
implicit in these renderings of jivabhuta and Shankarananda 
(|Uoted above makes it quite explicit. 

Let us take another example of a compound ending in 
bhuta and show from Shankara’s commentary on the Gita that 
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booming or attaining is implicit in the sense of the compound. 
'' brahma-bhutah** Ch. XVIIl. 54. Shankara says *'brahma 
prapiah” ; that is— (fiic who has attained the Brahman. He does 
not say that it is the same as Brahman or Brahman itself, as the 
nitic holds. According to the critic, the compound here must 
be rendered as ‘the same as Brahman’, ‘Brahman 1 1 self’, but 
Shankara holds differently. Why does he use the verb pra-ap 
in explaining brahma-bhvta as brahma praptah} Here it is 
necessary to consider the Sanskrit verbs ihar arc commonly used 
to denote ‘becoming’. Panini uses the \erb sam-pad as in 
sampadya-kartati V. 4. 50, abhinidhau sampada V. 4. 53. 'Fhe 
act of attaining the state of something or somebody is the 
meaning of the verb ; and because this sampatti is the sziine as 
prdpti (attainment), Shaiikara has rendered b rah mn-bh Utah into 
brafwia piaptah (one who has attained the state of Brahman). 
Here he has rightly taken the verb bhu to mean ‘to become’. 
sampad*; only he has used the transitive verb pia-dp. 

Bhu is often used in the sense of becoming ; forms derived 
from it are often so used. We shall again quote Shankara from 
his commentary on the (iita, Ch. XIII. 30. Brahma sanipa- 
dyate, brahrnaiva bhavaU (‘he attains Brahman’ means ‘he 
l^xecomes Brahman’). The I'ikakara Anandagiri gives a note on 
this, 'brahma sayapattir ndma purnatvrna abhivyakt 'hhetoh 
sarvasya dtrna-sdtfutatx^dt ra, brahrnaiveli — hralima-sampatti 
means “becoming Brahman or being Brahman itself”, because 
of tlie manifestation in fullness and of all being the Self”. 
Again (^h. XVIIl. 54, — "'brahtna-bhuydya kalpalc** — brahma- 
bhavandya samariho bhavati. On this Anandagiri says, 
brahmano bhavanam, anusandhdna-paripdka-paryantani sdksdt 
karanam\ (Calm, continuous .search or enquiry ripens into 
realisation — this is called attaining the state of Brahman or 
becoming Brahman). 

Thus it will be .seen that the verbs bhu and sarn pad are 
u.sed in the sense of becoming. We have given instances mainly 
from the Gita’and its Advaitic commentators. But if \ye turn 
t(^ the Upaniiihads, Wf? can better appreciate the phrases of the 
Gita, bhuta-bh&uaug,, bhutabhdvddbhavakara, madhdxmbhdviia, 
brahmabhuyd, brahmabhuta, jivabhuta, etc. 'Fhe Advaitin 
Nllakantha. the commentator on the Mahabharata in explaining 
the verse XV. 7. quotes the Taittiriya IJpanishad II. 0 . (Tat 
sfstiyd tadevdnuprdvisat . . . satyam abhavat) to show that it 
is Brahman that has become everything, abhaxmt. The concep- 
tion of becoming is essential, indis]>ensable for a proper under- 
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Standing of the Gita and the Upanishads. The root bhu serVed 
the purpose of the ancient seers and thinkers to denote becoming 
or manifestation which was also their conception — or, shall we 
say, perception — of the truth of Creation. We may note, for 
instance, that bhava means birth which is manifestation and does 
not mean existence for which the root as is used, — sat, existence. 
But this distinction is not always made in common usage. 
Nevertheless, we cannot afford to ignore the radical significance 
of these words in the ancient texts. And it is because the 
commentators were aware of the sense of becoming attached to 
bhfi that they have rendered the term jixfahhuta in the way 
that we have shown from their writings. 

'rhus far we have made mention of the Advaitic commen- 
taries on the Gita and cited instances of the usage of hhuta in 
the sense of ‘attained ifie state oP or ‘become’. It is superfluous 
to multiply citations from the vast field of Sanskrit literature in 
general ; nevertheless, it would be profitable to go straight to 
the source-books on Sanskrit grammar and consult standard 
authorities on the point at issue. When we do so and examine 
passages that are relevant for our enquiry, we find that the great 
grammarians have settled the question and decisively put a final 
seal on the derivative significance of bhuta at the end of com- 
pounds such as pramana-bhuta, jliJa-bhuta, etc. In the Maha- 
bhasya, the monumental gloss of Patanjali on Panini’s sutras, 
wc meet with the phrase pramana-bhuta dcaryah under the 
Vrddhi-sariijfia-sutra. Kaiyata’s note on it reads, ''prdmdnyani 
prdpta ity\irthan \ meaning “the dedrya w^ho has attained (the 
position of) authority^’. He further elucidates the phrase 
prarndna-bhuta by deriving bhuta form bhu prdptau, a root 
of the tenth conjugation. Here arises a dou^t ; if bhu is taken 
as a tenth conjugational root and the past particPple ta is suffixed 
to it, the result would be bhdvita and not bhuta, 3ut it is 
cleared thus; there is a group of fifty roots including the root 
bhu prdptau in the tenth conjugation which optionally drop 
the tenth con jugational sign nic (aya) {A dhriad vu ; vibhdshita- 
nickdh) ; .so much so that the third per$(m present singular is 
bhdxmyate or bhaxmie and the past part. bhapita, or bhuta, 
which means prdpta, as Kaiyata has explained. Commenting on 
this passage of Kaiyata, NSgesa in his Ud<|yotk explains the 
necessity of deriving bhuta from bhu of the conj. which 

means ‘to attain’ or ‘to obtain’. He says that as bhu of the 1st 
conj. means ‘to be’ or ’to be born*, there will have to be evi 
before it, thereby conveying the .sense of a total change of the 
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agent — which in the example is — into the thing denoted 

by the word {prafndua) preceding bhuta. In that case it would 
be pranidinbhuta. As that is not the sense mcant^A^ con- 
vcvecl, that is lo say, as what is meant is not that the aedrya 
has coinplctel) changed intb pramdiia, we a\oid the evi and 
mean bv the jiSirase piatiidna-hhuta drdiyah ‘the dedrya, who 
has modally become the authorin' prafndfjatn dedryah prahd- 
jdulatctia hhutah. 

1 his is interesting and preciseK applicable to the case ol 
‘patd prahrlir fn>ahbufa. Ry adapting Nagesha's language, we 
may sav. 'patd piakrttr jtvabhuta* means 'freak pard pialifih 
prakdrdniarena bhTila. the Supreme Nature has modally attained 
the state ot fT\a. Again, it would be instructive to note what 
the Cha\a, Vaidyanatha’s annotation on Nagesha, says in this 
connection. It puts the pertinent (picstion: “ii piamdna-bhuta 
means the same as pramdija, then pwmdnam alone would do ; 
why should tlicre he bhuto added to it?" 1 he answw is that 
pramdna-bfnlfa is not the same as pramdna ; it means pramdna- 
bhdvifa wducli is the same as pramdnyam p)dpta. From the 
loregoing biief discussion it would be tlear that ptamdnani is 
not the same as pfamdfit-bhuta or pranidfia-hhula ; these three 
expressions dillei in their significances and are not inter- 
changeable.* 

Now let us take the piesent case ol pard prakrtir jiva- 
hhfitd. If it be meant that the Supreme Nature is the same as 
jiva or the |i\a Itself, then the expression tvould be 'pard' 
prakrtir llvah'', if it were intended to convey the sense that 
pard ptakrti, the Supreme Nature iias completely changed and 
become in its totality the )iva, then pard piakrtir JhdbhTitd 
would be the phrasing ; but when it is not meant that the 
Supieme Nature* It?t^ absolutely changed into and therefore in 
that sen^^e become the jiva or that it is itself the Jiva or tlu^ 
same as' Jiva, but meant that the Supreme Nature is the jiva 
in some way or mode^ prakdra, to use the word of the grammarian 
quoted already, or in some aspect or part. amsOj as the Gila 

When earlier in the Mnhahhris>a Kaiynta ' ^auttinya-bhiitam' 

jiP 'saniiifiyam iva\ the^ddyota dissents from tljc view that the word hhiila 
■'can lie treated as upani&^vS^ka ; but it has been the convention to resoKc 
the compounds, SCI^h as pitr-bhvia into pitia tnlvah or samah. 'like a father’ 
This is indeed done; hut it is taken to he equivalent to pUr'i^B^n 

pr^pfafy ‘attaj^cd -PI position of a fafher’ which is the same as ‘become a 
father (n a way' prdkarSnfarcna pits bhftiah The same applies to panya- 
bhiitnm Sartram, the btid^ has nUamed the slate of an article of merchandise, 
which ift the Same as sayin^^ loosely that |lie body is an article of merchandise . 
the same is the enWe with ollie# expresses such a.s avgahhfita or aih^abhilla 
‘has attained tjje status of or become a limb or a part’ 
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RMiiiiKis US, then the correct expression is none other than the 
that we ha^c discussed, para prakrtir Jlvahhutd. 

And tfijs is precisely the constiiiction put upon the phrase 
in Sij Aurobindo’s exposition oi the Gita:* lor in unequisocal 
t(‘inis he has reiteiated the idea that the Supreme Nature is the 
iiaiinc ol the One Supreme Spirit which is high^ than its mani- 
lestation as jiva, that it is not in its essence the Jiva, jivatmika, 
l)til it is )l\abhrua, lias lormulated itscll as }Iva providino a 
spiritual basis loi the manilold bcconnn,sr in the cosmos. Tested 
and thus dissolved, the dillkuhv ol grammar that ushered in 
the objection ttirns helpful, leaving us to ap|)reciaie better the 
inter pivtar ion of the* gic'at jrhrase rich with profound thought - 
an inter]iretation which, as has been shown, is in perfect accord 
with th(‘ usage* and stiictly conlorms to the canons of Sanskrit 
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Maya 


A scorching shadow masked as lising light. 

Earth’s smile of painted passion withers now! 

But is there hollow on black ravenous hollow 
With never a gold core of love divine? 

How pass then reveries of angelic wings 
Or sudden stabs of paradise through clay 
Revealing the blind heart of all desire? 

Surely some haloed beauty hides within 
The mourntul spaces of unlustrcd limbs 
To call with secret eyes a perfect Sun 
\Vhose glory yeains across the drouth of hell I 
Behind the false glow dreams the epiphany — 

But like a face of night implacable 

Save to the soiil’s virginity, the unknown 

White fire whose arms enclasp infinitude . . . 

Amalkiran. 


Saviour 

What world of power you hold in your mortal hands 1 
O beauty imperishable of heaven’s Mood, 

On the wonder-verge of earth your figure stands 
Like a sun crowning the sky-solitude. 

Wc follow our time-grey round and cannot sec 
'rhe Infinite’s splendour mirrored in your face. 

Or feel you bear our pale mortality 

Like a weary child in your fathomless embrace. 

The kingdom of your light you now have brought 
That its immortal treasures wc may share 
And grow beyond the passionate fire of thought 
Into a universe of tranquil prayer. 

Everywhere now is heard the ardent cry 
That you have wakened in each yearning soul: 

In you we find our dream of eternity 

And capture in your heart God’s limitless Whole. 

Nirodbahan, 



Beyond Questioning 


() Boat man, how far is thy rumoured land of Moon 
I fail to guess. 

Strange shadows lengthen momently as the day wanes, yet 
A loveliness 

()1 somcihing unmet a radiance casts . . . sometimes a dim 
Shimmer .... a lustre 

Of an indefinable Face we sue but which pursues us 
Eten faster! 

How in the past I longed to tear the veil and all 
71iat separates 

Our homesick heart Irom the Home elusive, near yet far, 
Which, beckoning, tvaits! 

Impatient of the shadows how 1 brooded .... and vet 
How could I rue 

My thoughtless plunge for what thou, Boatman, has attained 
And wouldst still woo? 

I brooded often . . . seldom grieved . . . for 1 felt there was 
A meaning in 

The wistfulness inherent in our song that claimed 
Yet could not tvin, — 

Even when a Voice sang: “Unto a tingling cry of heart 
A Heart replies, 

Though the Answer faring on in space trail ofl' to a cadence. 

It ne\er dies,'’ 

W^Jio can belicNC that songs awake from deeps of hush 
By the hush are slain? 

Till a circuit is completed how shall aught be quelled. 

Be it joy or pain? 

An arrow of Flame released by Time from Night's deep bow 
Shall tra\cl till 

It sail into its native Harbour, of stars, which only 
Gloom can reveal. 

Why was it so ordained, O friend, I know not — yet 
Something within 

My self beyond the clutch of my lone yearning aimis 
Sings: “Soul must win 
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VVliat is ol: the essence of her being — she shall not rest 
In einbmtcs not 

Her own, for what she once has tasted is no more 
By her forgot/' 

C) Boatman, how my ([uestioning too dislimns . . . lor though 
1 fail to guess 

How far is thy Moon’s haven, ycl (cll me — do 1 not kn<n> 

, Her licart of Grace? 


Dilip Kumar Roy. 



For Thee 


Each move of my hand for Thy work 
Is a wave of uplifting delight, 

Defying the down-pull of Murk 
And its ramparts of rock-rooted might. 

Each step that 1 solemnly take 
On the path of Thy beckoning Light 
Is a sovereign rhythm without break 
Whose one goal is I1iy Self diamond- white. 


Each time that I uuer Thy name 
\Vith the faith of a child’s fUnving love, 
In response to my cry and my claim 
Comes descending Thy Grate from above. 


Each thought that proceeds from my mind 
As a pilgrim of Truth that Thou boldest 
Is a freedom from falsehoods purblind, 
And awakens to sight rhou imfoldest. 


Each moment of life dedicated 
To Thee is immortally sweet, 

With the heart of eternity mated 
And crowned with Thy Glory infinite. 


Each touch of Thy fingers all tender 
Tliat my soul at Thy feet cloth receive 
Is an urge for an utter surrender 
To Thy Love that Thou leanest to give. 


For Thee is each drop of my blood. 
And my being awake or asleep, 

And my self in a flowery flood 
Shall seek out and be lost in Thy deep. 


PUNJALAL. 






Letters o£ Sri Aurobindo to 
Disciples 

I 

Yoga is not a thing of ideas but of inner spiritual 
experience. Merely to be attracted to any set of religious 
or spiritual ideas does not bring with it any realisation. 
Yoga means a change of consciousness; a mere mental 
activity will not bring a change of consciousness, it can 
only bring a change of mind. And if your mind is 
sufficiently mobile, it will go on changing fi’om one thing 
to another till the end without arriving at any sure way or 
any spiritual harbour. The mind can think and doubt and 
question and accept and withdraw its acceptance, make 
formations and unmake them, pass decisions and revoke 
them, judging always on the surface and by surface 
indications and therefore never coming to any deep and 
firm experience of Truth, but by itself it can do no more. 
There are only three ways by which it can make itself a 
channel or instrument of Truth. Either it must fall silent 
in the Self and give room for a wider and greater conscious- 
ness; or it must make itself passive to an inner Light and 
allow that Light to use it as a means of expression ; or else 
it must itself change from the questioning intellectual 
superficial mind it now is to an intuitive intelligence, a 
mind of vision fit for the direct perception of the divine 
Truth. 

If you want to do anything in the path of Yoga, you 
nttust fix once for all what way you mean to follow. It is 
no use setting your face towards the future and then always 
looking back towards the past; in this way you will arrive 
nowhere. If you are tied to yOur past, return to it and 
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follow the way you then choose; but if you choose this way 
iu-stead, you must give yourself to it single-mindedly and 
jiot look back at every moment. 

11 - 5 - 31 . 


II 

All this insistence upon action is absurd if one has not 
the light by which hi act. Yoga must include life and not 
exclude. It does not mean that we are bound to accept life 
as it is with all its stunibling ignorance and misery and 
the obscure confusion of human will and reason and 
impulse ainl instinct which it expresses. The advocates 
of action think that by hutnan intellect and energy making 
an always ncAV rush, every thing can be put right; the 
present state of the world after a development of the 
intellect and a stupendous output of energy for which there 
is no historical parallel is a signal proof of the emptiness 
of the illusion under whi<.‘h they labour. Yoga takes the 
stand tliat it is only by a change of consciousness that the 
true basis of life can be discovered ; from within outward 
is indeed the rule. But within does not mean some quarter 
inch behind the surface. One must go deep and find the 
soul, the self, the Divine Reality within us and only then 
can life become a true expression of what we can he instead 
of Ji blind and always repeated confused blur of the 
inadequate and imperfect thing we were; The choice is 
between remaining in the old jumble and groping about in 
the hope of stumbling on some discovery or standing back 
and seeking the Light within till we discover and can build 
the tlodhead within and without us. 

16 - 6 - 1932 . 
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III 

The spiritual life {adhyatma jiran), the religious iWb 
{dharrna jrvan) and the ordinary human life of which 
morality is a part are three quite different things and one 
must know which one desires and not confuse the three 
together. The ordinary life is that of the average human 
consciousness separated from its own ti’ue seif and from 
the Divine and led hy the common habits of the mind, life 
and body which are the laws of the fgnorance. The 
religious life is a movement of the same ignorant human 
consciousness, turning or trying to turn away from the 
earth towards the Divine, but as yet without knowledge 
and led by the dogmatic tenets and rules of some sect or 
creed which claims to have found the way out of the bonds 
of the earth-consciousness into some beatific Beyond. The 
religious life may be the first approach to the spiritual, but 
very often it is only a turning about in a round of rites, 
ceremonies and practices or set ideas and forms without 
any i.ssue. The spiritual life, on the contrary, proceeds 
directly by a change of consciousness, a change from the 
ordinary consciousness, ignorant and separated from its 
true self and from God, to a greater consciousness in which 
one finds one’s true being and comes first into direct and 
living contact and then into union with the Divine. For 
the spiritual seeker this change of consciousness is the 
one thing he seeks and nothing else matters. 

Morality is a part of the ordinary life ; it is an attempt 
to govern the outward conduct by certain mental rules or 
to form the character by these rules in the image of a 
certain mental ideal. The spiritual life goes beyond the 
mind ; it enters into the deeper consciousness of the Spirit 
and acts out of the truth of the Spirit. As for the question 
about the ethical life and the need to realise God, it depends 
on what is meant by fulfilment of the objects of life {jihaner 
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mrtJiakata). If an entry into the spiritual consciousness is ' 
part of it, then mere morality will not give it to you. 

^ Politics as such has nothing to do with the spiritual 
life. If the spiritual man does anything for his country, 
it is in order to do the will of the Divine and as part of a 
divinely appointed work and not from any other common 
human motive. In none of his acts does he proceed from 
the common mental and vital motives which move ordinary 
men hut acts out of the truth of the Spirit and from an 
inner command of which he knows the source. 

The kind of worship (pnja) spoken of in the letter j 
belongs to the religious life. It can, if rightly done in the] 
deepest religious spirit, prepare the mind and heart to somel 
extent but no more. But it worship is done as part of 
meditation or with a true aspiration to the spiritual reality* 
and the spiritual consciousness and with the yearning for 
contact and union with the Divine, then it can be spiri- 
tually effective. 

If you have a sincere aspiration to the spiritual change 
in your heart and soul, then you will find the way and the 
(luide. A mere mental seeking and questioning are not 
enough to open the doors of the Spirit. 


IV 

The idea of usefulness to humanity is the old confusion 
due to secondhand ideas imported from the West. 
Obviously, to be “useful” to humanity there is no need of 
Yoga; everyone who leads the human life is useful to 
humanity in one way or another. 

Yoga is directed towards God, not towards man. If 
a divine supramental consciousness and power can be 
brought down and established in the material world, that 
obviously would mean an immense change for the earth 
including humanity and its life. But the effect on 
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humanity would only be one result of the change ; it cannot 
be the object of the sadhana. The object of the sadhana 
can only be to live in the divine consciousness and to 
manifest it in life. 


20-7-1920. 


V 

The true ol)ject of (he Yoga is not philanthropy but to 
find the Divine, to enter into the divine consciousness and 
find one’s (rue being (which is not the ego) in the Divine. 

The "Ripus” cannot be conquered by dmnana (even 
if it succeds to some extent, it only keeps them down), but 
does not destroy them; often compression only increases 
their force. It is only by purification through the Divine 
Consciousness entering into the egoistic nature and 
changiiig it that this thing can be done. 

If he gives himself from deep within and is absolutely 
persevering in the Way, then only can he succeed. 

March, 1930. 


VI 

The three experiences of which you speak belong all 
to the same movement or the same stage of your spiritual 
life : they are initial movements of the consciousness to 
become aware of your inner being which was veiled, as in 
most, by the outer waking self. There are, we might say, 
twm beings in us, one on the surface, our ordinary exterior 
mind, life, body consciousness, another behind the veil, 
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an inner mind, an inner life, an inner physical conscious- 
ness constituting another or inner self. This inner self 
once awake opens in its turn to our true real eternal self. 
It opens inwardly to the soul, called in the language of this 
Yoga the p.sychic being which .supports our successive 
births and at each birth assumes a new mind, life and 
body. It opens above to the Self or Spirit which is unborn 
and by conscious recovery of it we transcend the changing 
personality and achieve freedom and full mastery over our 
nature. 

Yon did quite right in first developing the .sattwic 
qualities and building up the inner meditative quietude. 
It is possible by strenuous meditation or by certain 
methods of tense endeavour to open doors on to the inner 
being or even break down some of the walls between the 
inner and outer self before finishing or even undertaking 
this preliminary .self-discipline, but it is not always wise 
to do it as that may lead to conditions of sadhana which 
may be very turbid, chaotic, beset with unnecessary 
dangers. By adopting the more patient course you have 
arrived at a point at which the doors of the inner being 
have begun almost automatically to swing open. Now 
both processes can go on side by side, but it is nece.ssary to 
keep the sattwic quietude, patience, vigilance, — to hurry 
nothing, to force nothing, not to be led away by any strong 
lure or call of the intermediate stage which is now 
beginning before you are sure that it is the right call. For 
there are many vehement pulls from the forces of the inner 
planes which it is not safe to follow. 

Your first experience is an opening into the inner 
mental .self— the space between the eyebrows is the centre 
of the inner mind, vision, will and the blue light you saw 
was that of a higher mental plane, a spiritual mind, one 
might say, which is above the ordinary human mental 
intelligence. An opening into this higher mind is usually 
accompanied by a silence of the ordinary mental thought. 

TO 
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Our thoughts are not really created within ourselves 
independently in the small narrow thinking machine we 
call our mind ; in fact they come to us from a vast mental 
space or ether either as mind-waves or waves of mind-force 
that carry a significance which takes shape in our personal 
mind or as thonglit-formations ready-made which we 
adopt and call ours. Our outer mind is blind to this process 
of Nature ; but by the awakening of the inner mind we can 
become aware of it. What you saw was the receding of 
this constant mental invasion and the retreat of the 
thought-forms beyond the horizon of the wide space of 
mental Nature. You felt this horizon to be in yourself 
somewhere, but evidently it was in that larger self-space 
which even in its more limited field just between the eye- 
brows you felt to be bigger than the corresponding physical 
space. In fact though the inner mind spaces have horizons, 
they stretch beyond those horizons — illimitable. The inner 
mind is something very wide projecting itself into the 
infinite and finally identifying itself with the infinity of 
universal Mind. When we break out of the narrow limits 
of the external physical mind we begin to see inwardly and 
to feel this wideness, in the eiul this universality and 
infinity of the mental self-space. Thoughts arc not the 
essence of mind-being, they are only an activity of mental 
nature; if that activity ceases, what appears then as a 
thought-free existence that manifests in its place is not a 
blank or void but something very real, substantial, concrete 
we may say — a mental being that extends itself widely and 
can be its own field of existence silent or ai'tive as well as 
the Witness, Knower, Master of that field and its action. 
Some feel it first as a void, but that is. because their obser- 
vation is untrained and insufficient and loss of activity 
gives them the sense of blank; an emptiness there is, but 
it is an emptiness of the ordinary activities, not a blank of 
existence. 

The recurrence of the experience of the receding away 
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of Ihoiiyhls, the cessation of the thought-generating 
mechanism and its replacement by the mental self-space, 
is normal ami as it should be; for this silence or at any 
rate the capacity for it has to grow until one can have it at 
will or even established in an automatic permanence. For 
this silence of the ordinary mind-mechanism is necessary 
in order that the higher mentality may manifest, descend, 
occupy by degrees the place of the present imperfect 
mentality and transform the activities of the latter into 
its own fuller movements. The difficulty of its coming 
when you are at work is only at the beginning— afterwards 
when it is more settled one finds that one can carry on all 
the activities of life either in the pervading silence itself 
or at least with that as the support and background. The 
silence remains behind and there is the necessary action 
on the surface or the silence is our wide self and somewhere 
in it an active Power does the works of Nature without 
disturbing the silence. It is therefore quite right to 
suspend the work while the visitation of the experience is 
there— the development of this inner silent consciousness 
is sufficiently important to justify a brief interruption oi’ 
pause. 

In the case of the other two experiences, on the con- 
trary, it is otherwise. The dream-experience must not be 
allowed to take hold of the waking hours and pull the 
consciousness within; it must confine its operation to the 
hours of sleep. iSo too there shoukl be no push or pressure 
to break down the wall between the inner self and the 
outer “1”— the fusion must be allowed to take place by a 
developing inner action in its own natural time. I shall 
explain why in another letter. 


5 - 4 - 1937 . 
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Your .secoiitl experieiico is a first movement of the 
awakening of the inner l)eing in sleep. Ordinarily when 
one sleeps a complex phenomenon happens. The waking 
consciousness is no longer there, for all has been with- 
drawn within into the inner realms of which we are not 
aware when wq are awake, though they exist; for then all 
that is put behind a veil by the waking mind and nothing 
remains except the surface self and the outward world- 
much as the veil of the sunlight hides from us the vast 
worlds of the stars that are behind it. Sleep is going 
inward in which the surface self and the outside world are 
put aAvay from our sense and vision, hut in ordinary 
sleep we do not become aware of the worlds within; the 
being .seems submerged in a deep subconscience. On the 
surface of this subconscience floats an obscure layer in 
which dreams take place, as it seems to us. but, more 
correctly it may be said, are recorded. When we go very 
deeply asleep, we have what appears to us as a dreamless 
slumber; Imt in fact dreams are going on, but they are 
either too deep down to reach the recording surface or are 
forgotten, all recollection of their haAung existed even is 
wiped out in the transition to the waking consciousness. 
Ordinary dreams are for the most part or seem to be 
incoherent, because they are either woven by the subcon- 
scieut out of dee[)-lying impressions left in it by our past 
inner and outer life, woven in a fantastic way which does 
not easily yield any clue of meamng to the waking mind’s 
rememl’rance, or are fragmentary records, mostly dis- 
torted, of experien(!es which are going on behind the veil 
of sleep— very largely indeed these two elements get mixed 
up together. For in fact a large part of our consciousne,ss 
in sleep does not get sunk into this subconscious state; it 
passes beyond the veil into other planes of being which 
are connected with our own inner planes, planes of supra- 
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physical existence, worlds of a larger life, mind or psyche 
which are there behind and whose influences come to us 
vdlhouf our knowledge. Occasionally wegjet a dream from 
Ihese j)lanes, something more than a dream, — a dream 
e.xperience which is a record direct or symbolic of what 
liappens to us or around us there. As the inner conscious- 
ness grows by sadhana, these dream experiences increase 
ill number, clearness, coherence, accuracy and after some 
growth of experience and consciousness, we can, if we 
observe, come to understand them and their significance 
to our inner life. Even we can by training become so 
(onscious as to follow our own passage, usually veiled to 
our awareness and memory, through many realms and the 
process of the return lo the waking state. At a certain 
jiitch of this inner wakefulness this kind of sleep, a sleep 
of experiences, can replace the ordinary subconscious 
slumber. 

It is of coui'se an inner being or consciousness or some- 
thing of the inner self that grows in this way. not, as 
usually it is, behind the veil of sleep, but in the sleep itself. 
In the condition which you describe, it is just becoming 
aware of sleep and dream and observing them — but as yet 
nothing farther- unless there is something in the nature 
of your dreams that has escaped you But it is sufficiently 
awake for the surface consciousness to remember this state, 
that is to say. to receive and keep the report of it even in 
the transition from the steep to the waking state which 
usually abolishes by oblivion all but fragments of the 
record of sleej) happenings. You are right in feeling that 
the waking consciousness and this which is awake in sleep 
are not the same — they are different parts of the being. 

When this growth of the inner sleep consciousness 
begins, there is often a pull to go inside and pursue the 
development even when there is no fatigue or need of sleep. 
Another cause aids this pull. It is usually the vital part 
of the inner being that first wakes in sleep and the first 
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dream experiences (as opposed to ordinary dreams) are 
usually in the great mass experiences of the vital plane, 
a world of supraphysical life, full of variety and interest, 
with many provinces, luminous or obscure, beautiful or 
perilous, often extremely attractive, where we can get 
much knowledge too both of our concealed parts of nature 
and of things happening to us behind the veil and of others 
which are of concern for the development of our parts of 
nature. The vital being in us then may get very much 
attracted to this range of experience, may waul to live 
more in it and le.ss in the outer life. This would be the 
.source of that wanting to get back to something interesting 
and enthralling which accompanies the desire to fall into 
sleep. But this must not be encouraged in waking hours, 
it should be kept for hours set apart for .sleep where it gets 
its natural field. Otherwi.se there may be an unbalancing, 
a tendency to live more and too much in the visions of the 
supraphysical realms and a decrea.se of the hold on outer 
realities. The knowledge, the enlargement of our con- 
sciousness of these fields of inner Nature is very desirable, 
but it must 1)0 kept in its own place and limits. 


8-4-1 f)37. 


VIII 

In my last letter I had postponed the explanation of 
your third experience. What you have felt is indeed a 
touch of the Self, not the unborn Self above, the Atman of 
the Upanishads, for that is differently experienced through 
the silence of the thinking mind, but the inner being, the 
psychic supporting the inner mental, vital, physical being, 
of which I have spoken. A time must come for every 
seeker of complete self-knowledge when he is thus aM'are of 
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living in two worlds, two cojasoiousnesses at the same time, 
tw'o parts of the same existence. At present he lives in 
the outer consciousness, the outer being and sees within 
the inner self — but he will go more and more inward, till 
the position is reversed and he lives within in this new 
inner consciousness, inner self and feels the outer as some- 
thing on the surface formed as an instrumental personality 
for the Inner’s self-expression in the material world. Then 
from within a Power works on the outer to make it a 
conscious plastic instrument so that finally the inner and 
the outer may become fused into one. The wall you feel 
is indeed the wall of the ego whu^h is based on the insistent 
identification of oneself with the outer personality and 
its movements. It is that identification which is the key- 
stone of the limitation and bondage from which the outer 
being suffers, preventing expansion, self-knowledge, spiri- 
tual freedom. But still the wall must not be prematurely 
broken down, because that may lead to a disruption or 
confusion or invasion of either part by the movements of 
the two separated worlds before they are ready to harmo- 
nise. A certain separation is necessary for sometime after 
one has become aware of these two parts of the being as 
existing together. The force of the Yoga must be given 
time to make the necessary adjustments and openings, and 
to take the being inward and then from this inward poise 
to work on the outer nature. 

This does not mean that one should not allow the con- 
sciousness to go inward so that as soon as possible it should 
live in the inward Avorld of being and see all anew from 
there. That inward going is most desirable and necessary 
and that change of vision also. 1 mean only that all should 
be done by a natural movement without haste. The 
movement of going inward may come rapidly, but even 
after that something of the wall of ego will be there and it 
will have to l>e steadily and patiently taken down so that 
no stone of it may abide. My warning against allowing 
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the sleep world to encroach on the waking hours is limited 
to that alone and does not refer to the inward movement 
in waking concentration or ordinary waking consciousness. 
The waking movement carries us finally into the inner self 
and by that inner self we grow into contact with and 
knowledge of the supraphysical M’orlds, but this contact 
and knowledge need not and should not lead to an 
excessive preoccupation with them or a subjection to their 
beings and forces. In sleep we aidually enter into these 
worlds and there is danger, if the attraction of the 
sleep consciousness is too great and encroaches on the 
waking consciousness, of this excessive preoccupation and 
influence. 

It i.s quite true that an inner purity and sincerity, in 
which one is motived only by the higher call, is one’s best 
safeguard against the lures of the intermediate stage. It 
keeps one on the right track and guards from deviation, 
until the psychic being is fully awake and in front and, 
once that happens, there i.s no further danger. If in 
addition to this purity and sincerity, there is a clear mind 
with a power of discrimination, that increa.ses the safety in 
the earlier stages. I do not think I need or should specify 
too fully or exactly the forms the lure or pull is likely to 
take. It may be better not to call up these forces by an 
attention to them which may not be necessary. I do not 
suppose you are likely to be drawn away from the path by 
any of the greater perilous attractions. As for the minor 
inconveniences of the intermediate stage, they are not 
dangerous and can easily be set right as one goes by 
the growth of consciousness, discrimination and sure 
experience. 

As I have said, the inward pull, the pull towards going 
inward is not undesirable and need not be resisted. At a 
particular stage it may be accompanied by an abundance 
of visions due to the growth of the inner sight which sees 
things belonging to all the planes of existence. That is a 
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valuable power helpful in the sadhana and should not be 
discouraged. But one raust see and observe without 
attachment, keeping always the main object in front, 
realisation of the inner Self and the Divine — these things 
should only be regarded as incidental to the growth of 
consciousness and helpful to it, not as objects in themselves 
to be followed for their own sake. There should also be a 
discriminating mind which puts each thing in its place 
and can pause to understand its field and nature. There 
are some who become so eager after these subsidiary 
experiences that they begin to lose all sense of the true 
distinction and demarcation between different fields of 
reality. All that takes place in these experiences must not 
be taken as true— one has to discriminate, see what is 
mental formation or subjective construction and what is 
true, what is only suggestion from the larger mental and 
vital planes or what has reality only there and what is of 
value for help or guidance in inner sadhana or outer life. 


16 - 4 - 1937 . 
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IX 

TlllC PlliRClNG OF THU VlCTl, 

The piercing of the veil between the outer conscious- 
ness and the inner being is one of the crucial movements 
in Yoga. For Yoga means union witii the Divine, but it 
also means awaking first to your inner self and then to your 
higher self, — a movement inward and a movement upward. 
It is, in fact, only tlirough the awakening and coming to 
the front of the inner being that you can get into union 
with the Divine. The outer physical man is only an 
instrumental personality, and by himself he cannot arrive 
at this union, — lie can only get occasional touches, religious 
feelings, imperfect intimations. And even these come not 
from the outer consciousness but from what is within us. 

There are two mutually complementary movements; in 
one the inner being comes to the front and impresses its 
own normal motions on the outer consciousness to which 
they are unusual and abnormal ; the other is to draw bai^k 
from the outer (consciousness, to go inside into the inner 
planes, enter the world of your inner self and wake in the 
hidden parts of your being. When that plunge has once 
l)een taken, you are marked for the Yogic, the spiritual life 
and nothing can efface the seal that has been put upon 
you. 

This inw’^ard movement takes place in many different 
ways and there is sometimes a (>omplex experience oom- 
bining all the signs of the complete plunge. There is a 
sense of going in or deep down, a feeling of the movement 
towards the inner depths; there is often a stillness, a 
pleasant numbness, a stiffness of the limbs. This is the 
sign of the (consciousness retiring from the body inwards 
under the pressure of a force from above, — that pressure 
stabilising the body into an immobile support of the inner 
life, in a kind of strong and still spontaneous asana. There 
is a feeling of waves surging up, mounting to the head. 
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whicli Iirings an outer unconsciousness and an inner 
waking. It is liie ascending of the lower consciousness in 
the Adhara to meet the greater consciousness above. It is 
a movement analogous to that on which so much stress is 
laid in the Tantrik process, the awakening of the Kundalini, 
the Energy coiled up and latent in the body and its 
mounting through the spinal cord and the centres (cakras) 
and the Brahmarandhra to meet the Divine above. In our 
Yoga it is not a specialised process, but a spontaneous 
uprush of the whole lower consciousness sometimes in 
currents or waves, sometimes in a less concrete motion, 
and on the other side a descent of the Divine Consciousness 
and its Eorco into the body. This descent is felt as a 
pouring in of calm and peace, of force and power, of 
light, of joy and ecstasy, of wideness and freedom and 
knowledge, of a Divine Being or a Presence — sometimes one 
of these, sometimes several of them or all together. I'he 
movement of ascension has different results : it may liberate 
the consciousness so that one feels no longer in the body, 
but above it or else spread in wideness with the body either 
almost non-existent or only a point in one’s free expanse; 
it may enable tlie being or some part of the being to go out 
from the body and move elsewhere, and this action is 
usually accompanied by some kind of partial samadhi or 
else a complete trance; or it may result in empowering the 
consciousness, no longer limited by the body and the habits 
of the external nature, to go within, to enter the inner 
mental depths, the inner vital, the inner (subtle) physical, 
the psychic, to become aware of its inmost psychic self or 
its inner mental, vital and subtle physical being and, it 
may be, to move and live in the domains, the planes, the 
vwrlds that correspond to these parts of the nature. It is 
the repeated and constant ascent of the lower conscious- 
ness that enables the mind, the vital, the physical to come 
into touch with the higher planes up to the supramental 
and get impregnated with their light and power and 
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iiiflueiiee. And it is the repeated and constant descent of 
the Divine Consciousness and its Force that is the means 
for the transforniation of the whole being and the whole 
nature. Once this descent becomes habitual, the Divine 
Force, the Power of the Mother begins to work, no longer 
from above only or from behind the veil, but consciously 
in the Adliara itself, and deals with its difficulties and 
possibilities and carries on Ihe Yoga. 

Last comes the crossing of the border. It is not a 
falling asleep or a loss of consciousness, for the conscious- 
ness is there all the time; only it shifts from the outer and 
physical, becomes closed to e.Kternal things and recedes into 
the inner psychic and vital part of the being. There it 
passes through many experiences and of these some can 
and should be felt in the waking state also; for both 
movements are necessary, the coming out of the inner 
being to the front as well as the going in of the conscious- 
ness to become aware of the inner self and nature; but for 
many others the ingoing movement is indispensable. Its 
effect is to break or at least to open and pass the barrier 
between this outer or instrumental and that inner which 
it very partially strives to express and to make possible in 
future a conscious awareness of all the endless riches of 
possibility and experience and new being and new life that 
lie untapped behind the veil of this small and very blind 
and limited matei'ial personality which men erroneously 
think to he all of themselves. It is the beginning and 
constant enlarging of this deeper and fuller and richer 
awaieness that is accomplished between the inward plunge 
and the return from this inner world to the waking state. 

The sadhak must understand that these experiences are 
not mere imaginations or dreams but actual happenings, for 
even when, as often occurs, they are formations only of a 
wrong or misleading or adverse kind, they have still their 
pow'er as formations and must be understood before they 
can be rejected and abolished. Each inner experience is 
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perfectly real in its own way, — although the values of 
different experiences differ greatly, — but it is with the 
reality of the inner self and the inner planes. It is a 
mistake to think that we live physically only, with the outer 
mind and life. We are all the time living and acting on 
other planes of consciousness, meeting others there and 
acting upon them, and what we do and feel and think there, 
the forces we gather, the results we prepare have an incal- 
culable importance and effect, unknown to us, upon our 
outer life. Not all of it comes through, and what comes 
through takes another form in the physical — though some- 
times there is an exact correspondence; but this little is at 
the basis of our outward e.xistence. All that we become and 
do and bear in the physical life is prepared behind the veil 
within us. It is therefore of immense importance for a 
Yoga which aims at the transformation of life to grow 
(ionscious of what goes on within these domains, to be 
master there and be able to feel, know and deal with the 
secret forces that determine our destiny and our internal 
and external growth or decline. 

It is equally important for those who want that union 
with the Divine without which the transformation is 
impossible. The aspiration could not be realised if you 
remained bound by your external self, tied to the physical 
mind and its petty movements. It is not the outer being 
which is the sourc'e of the spiritual urge; the outer being 
only undergoes the inner drive from behind the veil. It is 
the inner psyiihic being in you that is the bhakta, the seeker 
after the union and the Ananda, and what is impossible 
for the outer nature left to itself becomes perfectly possible 
when the barrier is down and the inner self in the front. 
For, the moment this comes strongly to the front or draws 
the consciousness powerfully into itself, peace, ecstasy, 
freedom, wideness, the opening to light and a higher 
knowledge begin to become natural, spontaneous, often 
immediate in their emergence. 
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Once the barrier breaks by the one movement or the 
other, you begin to find that all the processes and move- 
ments necessary to the Yoga are within your reach and not 
as it seems in the outer mind difficult or impossible. The 
inmost psychic self in you has already in it the Yogin and 
the bhakta and if it can fully emerge and take the lead, the 
spiritual turn of your outward life is predestined and 
inevitable. In some it has already built a deep inner life, 
Yogic and spiritual, which is veiled only because of some 
strong outward turn the education and past activities have 
given to the thinking mind and lower vital parts. It is 
precisely to correct this outward orientation and take away 
the v^il that he has to practise the Yoga. Once the inner 
being has manifested strongly whether by the inward-going 
or the outward-coming movement, it is bound to renew its 
pressure, to clear the passage and finally come by its 
kingdom. A beginning of this kind is the indication of 
what is to happen on a greater scale hereafter. 

5 - 9 - 1931 . 
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By N01.INI Kanta Gupta 


The human frame is a miracle of creation. Ir would not he far 
wrong to say that the whole trend of physical cnoliuion has been to 
bring out this morphological marvel. It has not been a very easy 
task for Nature to raise a living creature from its original crawling 
“crouching slouching” horizontal position to the standing vertical 
position which is so noimal and natural to the human body. Man 
has proportionately a larger cranium with a greater and heavier con- 
tent of the grey substance in comparison witli the (vertebral) column 
upon which it is set ; Ms legs too have to carry a heavier burden. 
'Vnd )ct how easy and graceful his erect posture! It is a balancing 
feat worthy of the cleverest rope-dancer. Look at a bear 01 even at 
a chimpanzee standing and moving on its hind legs ; what an uncouth 
ungainly gait, forced and ill at ease! He is more natinal and at home 
in the prone horizontal ]30sition. The bird was perhaps an attempt 
at change of position from the horizontal to the vcuical : the frame 
here attained an angular incline (c.f. tiryak, as the bird is called in 
Sanskrit), but to maintain even that position it was not possible to 
increase or enlarge the head. It is not idly that Hamlet exclaims: 

“What a piece of work is man! . . how infinite in f.tciiUy ... in 
form and moving how express and admirable . . . the beauty ol 
the world . . . the paragon of animals I” 

rhe perfection cjf the anammical and morphological structure in 
man consists precisely in its wonderful elasticity — the ‘infinite faculty’ 
or multiple functioning referred to by Shakespeare. 'This is the very 
characteristic cfiaractcr of man both with regard to his physical and 
psychological make-up. 'Lhe other .species are, every one of them, 
more or less, a specialised formation ; wc have there a closed system, 
a fixed and definite physical mould and pattern of life. A cat or a 
crow of a million years ago, like ‘the immemorial elm' was not very 
different from its descendant of today ; not so with man. I mean, the 
liuman frame, in its general build, might have remained the same 
from the beginning of time, but the uses to which it has been pm, 
the works that have been demanded of it are multifarious, indeed of 
infinite variety. Although it is sometimes stated that the human body 
to<3 has undergone a change (and is still undergoing) from what was 
once heavy and muscular, tall and stalwart, irith a thicker skeletal 
system, towards something lighter and more delicate. Also an animal, 
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like the plant, because of its rigidity of pattern, remains imcliangcd. 
keeping to its own geographical habitat. Change of climate meant for 
the animal a considerable change, a sea-change, a change of species, 
practically. But man can easily — much more easily than an animal or 
a plant — acclimatise himself to all sorts of \ariable climates. There 
seems to be a greater resilience in his physical system, e\en as a physical 
object. Perhaps it contains a greater variet\ of component elements 
and centres of energy which support its versatile actit)n. The human 
frame, one may say, is like the solar spectium tliat contains all the 
colour \ibrations and all the lines charactei istic of the different 
elements. 'Fhe solar sphere is the high symbol for man. 

rhe story runs (Aitareya Upanishad) that once the gods wished 
to come down and inhabit an earthh franu*. Several animal forms 
(the cow. the horse) were presented to them one alter another, l)ut 
thes were not satisfied, none was considered adeijuate for their habita- 
tion. At last the liuman frame (with its conscious })ersonalitv) w^as 
offered to them and imiiiediately they declared that that ^vas indeed 
the perfect lorm they needed- -sukti tarn x'afrti~~-And they entered 
into it. 

rh(‘ human frame is the abode of the gods ; it is a tem|)le of Ciod, 
as w’e all know\ But the most significant thing about it is that the 
gods alone do not dwell there: all beings, all treat tires crowd there, 
even the ungodly and ilie niidi\ine. The Pasn (the animal), the 
Pisadia (the demon), the Asiira (the Titan) and the Deva (the god) 
ail find comfortable lodging in fiim — there are many thambers indeed 
in this mansion of the Lord. Man w'as made after the image of God 
and yet Lucifer had access into it and all his host with him. This 
diialit) of the di\ine and the undivine, the cliaracteristic mark ol 
human nature as it is, picscnts a field and .i labour through which 
man’s progress has to be worked out. 1 he soul, the divine flame, 
has been placed in Ignorance, that is to .say, ^vhat is apparent Ignorance, 
the frame of Matter, just because this Matter in ignorance is to be 
smelled, purihed, given its original and intrinsic substance, shape and 
character. The human person in its actual form is not obviously 
something absolutely perfect and divine. The type, the norm it 
represents is divine, hut it has been overlaid wa'th all obscure and 
base elements — it has to be w'ashed and cleaned thoroughly, salvaged 
and reconditioned. I'he dark ungodly elements mar and vitiate : 
they must be removed on the one hand, but on the other, they point 
out and test the salvaging work that has to be done and is being done. 

Man is alw^ays at the cross-roads. This is his especial difficulty 
and this is also his unique opportunity. His consciou.sncss has a double 
valency, in contradistinction to the aniinaPs which is. it can be siiid, 
monovalent, in that it is amoral, has not the sense of divided loyalty 
and hence the merit of choice. The movements of the animal follow 
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a fixed sU'reot\j)(‘d pattern, it has not got to deviate from the beaten 
track ol its instinds. Rut man with his sense of the moral, of the 
good, of the progressive is at eveiy slej) of his life faced with a dilemma, 
has to pause at a parting of the ways, always looks before and after 
and is puzzled at a ca\ de conscience. 'That, we liave said, has been 
made loi him the condition ol growth, of a conscious and walled 
change with an ever increasing tempo tow^ards perlect perfection. 
J hat furnishes the occasion arul circumstance by w hich he rises to 
divinity itsell, becomes the Divine. He becomes the Divitie thus not 
merelv in the owai home of the Divine, but on all the levels of the 
manifestation: all the planes oi consc iousness with all the hierarchy 
of beings — })owcrs and personalities -hi id a new j)lay of harmony, a 
supreme and global fulfilment in the transfigured Ininian vehicle. 
The Irame itself that eiwases the human consciousness ads as a living 
(ondensei : the very contoin in its dehnileness seems to exett a 
pressure tow’ards an ever larger and liigher synthesis, or, it may be 
compared to a kind of field of force (fLinstcinian, lor example) that 
controls, regulates, moves and (onliguiates all elements within its range. 
'I’he human frame even as a Irame possesses a magic virtue. 

X'aishnavism sees the Divine as a human j)erson, the human 
person jMtr e\(cl/en(c. Krishna’s bodv is a radiant foim ol const ious- 
ness ichitunnya), no doubt, but it is as definite, determinate and 
concrete as the physical body, it is the ])hysical itsell byt in its true 
substance. And its exejuisiteness c'onsists in its being human in form, 
'[’he Vedantin's Maya doc's not touch it. it is beyond the illusory 
consciousness. For they say (roloka stands above Riahmaloka. 

The Christian conception ol Cmd-man is also extremely beautiful 
and full of meanuig, (iod became man: He sent down upon earth 
his own and only Son to live among men as man. This indeed is His 
supreme (hace, His illimitable love ior mankind. It is thus, in the 
words of the Ollertory, that He miraculouslv cieated the dignity ol 
human substance, liolding Himscll worthy to jjartake ol our humanity. 
Ihis carnal sinlul boch has been sanctified by the (’,hrist having 
assumed it. In and tinough ffim — his divine consciousness — it has 
been strained and purified, uplifted and ledeemed. He has anointed 
it and given it a place in Heaven even by the side of the Father. 
Again, Mary — symbolising the earth or body consciousness, as Christian 
mv sties themselves declare? — was herself taken up bodily into the 
heavenly abode. Fhe body celestial is this veiy physical human body 
cleared of its dross and fdled with the divine substance. This could 
have been so precisely l)erause it was originally the projection, the 
very image of God here below in the world ol Mattel. The mystery 
of Transubsmitiation rc^pcats and confirms the .same symbology. The 
bread and wine of our .secular body became the flesh and blood of the 
God-Man’s body. The human frame is. as it wert, woven into the 
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Ncry fabric of Ciud’s o^\^ triuh and substance, rbe liimian form is 
inherent in the Di\iiic’s ()\vn personality. Is it mere anthropo- 
morphism to .s;i} like this? Wc kmm' the adage that (lie lion, were 
he self-conscious and (rcatbe. would paint God as a supci-lion, that 
is to SiiN, in his own image. ^VelK the diil’erence is precisely here, 
that the lion is not sell consc ious and creative. Man creates — not man 
the mere imaginati\e artist but man the seer, the Rishi--he expres.ses 
and cmbocims, represents laiilifully the truth that he sees, the tinlh 
that he is. It is bcc.iuse ol this “conscious peisonality”. leferred to in 
the parable oi the Aitare^a Upanishad, th.n (iocl chose the human 
fcjrm to inhabit. 

This IS man’s great prixilc’ge that, unlike the animal, he can 
suipass iumsell (the capacity, we max nc»le. upon uhich the whole 
Niet/schean conception ol humanitv xvas basc'd). Man is not bound 
to his human natine, to his anthropomot phism, he can lise aboxe and 
bevond it, become uhat is (apparenth) non-hum, in. rherefore the 
(iita tc'adies: lU tin self upiaise thx sell. loxv»^r not ihy self I)) thy 
sell. Indecal. as xve haxe said, man means the whole gamut ol 
existence. All the' xvorlds and all the beings in all the worlds are also 
within his liame : he has only to switch or locus his consciousness on 
to a paiiiciikn point or diiection and he becomes a particular type in 
lile. Man can be the xerx supieme godhead or at the other extreme 
a mere brute or anx othci imermediaiy creatine in the hieiauhx 
extending between the (wo. 

I'hc Dixine means the All; whatexer iheie is (manilest or beyond) 
is xxithin Him and is Hirnsell. Man too W'ho is within that Dixine 
is the Divine in a especial xxax ; loi he is a leplica oi epitome of the 
Dixine containing or embodying the threefold status and moxemeiu 
of the Dixine — the rian.sceiulent. the Cosmic and the Indixiclual. He 
is coextensive with the Divine. Only, the Divine is conscious, 
supremely conscious, xvhilc Man is unconscious or .it best half- 
conscious. (tocI has made himself the xvorlcl and its c ic'alures, the 
transcendental has become the material cosmos, tine: but (iod has 
made hirnsell Mari in a special sense and lot a special piupose. Man 
is not a fabrication of the Lower Maxa, a formation throwai up in the 
evolutional) course by a tempcjraix idea in the Caismic Mind and 
dexelopcd through the iilay of lorces ; on the other hand, it is a typal 
reality, a Real-Idea— a formation of the original trtith-consciousness. 
the Divine’s own tianscendeiual existence. Man is the figure of the* 
Divine Person. The Impci.sonal become or viewed as the Peisonal 
takes up the human aspect, the human, that is to sav, as its original 
prototype in the superconscience. 

rhe conception c)f a pcr^cjnal immortalit)— the impersonal is 
naturally alwa)s immortal, there is no problem here— of a physical 
inimonality eNentaltains a significant value looked at from this stand- 
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point. 1 he uigc for ininiortality is not merely a wish to continue 
indefinitely an earthly life, because of its pleasures or because of an 
unreasoning attachment; it means regaining and establishing the 
iiimiortal body that one has or that one is essentially and potentially. 
J'he body seeks to be immortal, for it contains and secretly is its 
immortal Formal Cause (to make use of an Aristotelian term). The 
materialisation of an immortal being and figure of being — that is the 
consummation demanded of human life on earth. 

The spirit, the pure self in man is formless ; but his soul — the 
spirit cast into the e\olutionary mould in manifestation — has a form: 
it possesses a personal identity of its own. Each soul or Psyche is a 
contoured consciousness, as it w^re: it is not a vague indefinite charge 
of consciousness, but consciousness having magnitude and dimensions. 
And the physical body is a visible formula, a graph of that magnitude, 
an image — a faithful image or shadow^ thrown upon the w^all of this 
cave of earthly life, of a reality above and outside, as Plato conceived 
the phenomenon. And the human appearance too is an extension or 
jnojection of an inner and essential reality which brings out or takes 
up that configuration when Ironting the soul in its evolutionary march 
through terrestrial life. A mystic poet says: 

All dreams of the soul 
End in a beautiful man’s or woman’s bod)^ — 

I’his is not the utterance of a mere j)iolant‘ consciousness, such also 
is the experience of a deeper spiritual truth. For the Divine in one 
of its essential aspects is Ardhanarishw'ara, the original transcendental 
Man-Woman. And \vc feel and almost see that it is a human Face 
to wdiich our adoration goes w'hcii wc hear another mystic poet chant 
for us the rnantta: 

Invading the secret clasp of the Silence and crimson Fire 
thou frontest eyes in a timeless Facc.“ 


’ W. B. Vt als ; “The Wild Swans at Coole”. 
* Sri Aurolfirdo • “The Bird of Fire*’. 
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Hv T. V. Kai»aij SAsrR\. 


When \vc look closely iiuo the original ( haradcr of Jiimian sj^eeth 
and make an aticni|)i to appreciate the potency of linguistic expression. 
Sanskrit language and standard authors on Sanskrit Grammar lend 
us a powerful helping hand leading us to deliberate ufMm the psyiho- 
logical and spiritual element in the \er\ ad of human speech. We 
find that some of the precepts of Sanskrit Grammar are capable of 
unisersal ap})lication and arc based on principles that gosern the laws 
of the origin and dcselopment ol word-sound. In these ancient and 
otiginal authoiities we are confionted with profound ideas that are 
thought stimulants and urge the mind to plumb deeper and discover 
the bases on which they are justifiably conceived, riie philosophical 
implications are often far-reaching wlien wc consider their views on 
the cpiestion of word iti relation to its meaning, or on the psychological 
process invohed in the expression ol significant sounds, or on the 
spiritual chaiader at the source as distinguished from the exlenial, 
the physical and (‘flectual aspeert ol human speech. 

Here in a brief compass we shall consider the cpiestion of Sphota, 
one ol those conce])ts ol Sanskiit Cirainmar which has a deej) |)hilo- 
sophic background and spiritual sign ifiai nee, and goes a long way to 
enable us to grasp the characteristic features of the language of a 
1 emote past, of an original epoch — the language wdiich has come down 
to us in the form of mantras, the Rks of the Rg Veda. It would be 
helpful to start with some of the rudiments of Sanskrit (Grammar and 
note the manner of iincstigation undertaken hy tliese ancient thinkers. 
To begin with: 

III the nineteenth century European scholars made the startling 
discovery that many thousands cjf words can be resolved into a smaller 
number of roots. The guiding light in the endeavour was their 
knowledge of Sanskrit. But in the very daw'ii of Aryan liistoiy the 
same result, and much more in the line, was achieved by Sanskrit 
grammarians cjf whom Pan ini is the last notable name — notable for 
ific complete .system of (Jrammar tliat he lias bequeathed to us. For 
all the originality and skill in devising the technique for building 
the .system on scientific basis, Panini would have remained a sealed 
El^skct, had not Paranjali given us the Mahabhasya, the great Commen- 
tary on the aphorisms of A.stadhyayi. With Patanjali Grammar is a 
regular Science. His work is a monument of critical acumen. It is 
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here ilun u'c Icani that (lie rules of Sanskrit Grammar unfold the 
laws that regulate the growth and formation of word-sounds, of 
linguistic forms. Here, in these rules as explained b> Patahjali with 
illusiMiions taken from life, we have concise formulae of the science 
ol human speech itself. In fact, it is the discovery of the Mahabhasya 
ill ilie last century that gave birth to the Science of language. 

(Grammar presupposes the existence of a language which has 
leached a stage of develo])ment quite enough to jiroduce literary 
uxorcls repiescnling a \ast held ol knowledge. In the case of Sanskrit 
the origins ol (iramniar are traced to the earlier Vedic literature as 
well as to classical Sanskrit, to popular usage. Patau jali is quite cleat 
about the material he works on — words that are Vedic and those that 
are found in popular usage, Fcc/rt and Loka ; for it is these that afford 
the basis of grammatic.il speculations. Patahjali holds, as does Yaska, 
the author ol Ninikta bcfoie him, th;it many grammatical concepts’ 
are imbedded in the mcuUtds and they both c[uote the Rk ‘catvfiri Vak 
parimila ])adaiii’ of Dirghatamas-. stating that the caivari refers to 
the wcll-kiKmn lour parts oJ spexxh, namel}, Naina, Aklnata, 
l-pasarga and Nipata (noun, \erl), preposition and panicle). Patahjali 
t|uotcs the Rk ol Vaniadeva\ “I1ie great (iod, the Bull (of Speech) 
has •four horns, three feet, two heads, seven hands, fastened tin ice 
(or in three |ilaces) roars aloud, possessing, entered into the mortals”, 
explaining that the four hot ns and others are lespectively the four 
parts ol speech, the tinee dhisions ol time, the two kinds of w'ord 
(the uncrcate and the created), the seven cases, the three places (chest, 
throat and head) that take part in producing the spoken word. 

A study ol the Maluibhasya will show that the Sanskiit 
grammarians sohed some of the lundamenial problems of Philolog\ 
and disc'ONered certain principles ol spontaneous growth followed 
conscioush or otherwise in the utterance of significant speech. 
Patanjali’s method follows a twofold principle. Discovering a lule by 
generalisation and finding out special cases and particularising them 
- this is a jninciple governing the method, samanvena iitsargain 
visCsena apavadah ; another principle that is c'omplcmentai y to it is 

' l't)r iii.slancT, tlic i)nncii)lc of \andUi or iiiplionir change is qniU- known from 
Ccirly times, as is clear from llie fact that the viantias are recited in 'lamlnta form 
in all rituals and Vedic worship and prayer, while the pada-p.'gha is taiii,dit later 
tor the purpose of fixinij the relation of Avords in the construetion of the sentence. 

V scrutiny of the rules of sandhi in .Sanskrit Grammar will hartllx fail to impress 
upon us the intimate relation of riionoloi'v to C»rammar. 

" Rk" Veda I. 164-45. 

fw ^ ^ ^ 11 IV. 5IS.3 

‘J'liere are, indeed, other interpretations of this Rk. Sayana in hi.s commentary 
on this Rk says that five interpretations are pos.sible as five deiiies, Vajna-A^ni, 
Surya and others are possibly addre.ssed and that he has taken it to mean as 
rcfprriiij^ to Y.'ijiia-.Agni. He ,sa>s llial Sabdikas, i^raminarians, interpret it as 
referrin.^ to 6abda Brahman. 
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that of Agreement and Diflerence, Anvaya and Vyatireka, Lei us 
take a group of similar words — ^ghatah, ghatena, ghatat, pacati, pacatah. 
apaksTt. B) agreement, anvaya, we tan find the tommon element 
i2,/iala in the first group and l)a( in ihe second, rhis unaltered element 
is termed Prakrti. By dillerenee. ifyatarka, the uncommon elements 
nia at li tali are iound : lhe\ are liable to \ariaiion and are termed 
Pralyaya. This is the pnKcss b^ which Sanskiit grammarians could 
successfully resolve the words and fi\ the recognised correct e\- 
j)ressions in the language —N/c/c/Z/cz/// hi anvay(i-v\alnck(\hhy(ini. The' 
iour parts ol s|)eech lecognisecl by tbc grammarians since tlie \\‘dic 
age ha\c been already refen ed to. Prepositions tire always joined to 
loot^ and rlu's bring out their hidden meanings, accoiding to some 
giaminaiians : there aie others uho do not concur in this vie^^ or 
among themseUes. In the case ol panicles also cli\ergent \iews are 
held. W'ithoiu dilating on this (juestion we sliall pass on (o considei 
the nalin(‘ of Akh\;Uas, \eibs fioin tvhich all nouns are generalK 
derived, d heae arc‘ certain names which are not deri\ablc‘ Avyut fHulyn 
according to Pan ini whom Patailjali follow s. All names are derivable. 
c*\en piopei names, accoiding to J^akatavana to whom is asciibed the 
authorshij) of I’nadi sutras which somehow manage to derive w'oids 
that are apjjarentl) undcnvahlc. Yaska seems to ha\e a partiality 
for .‘sakatayana whom he cpiotes or follows in gning the derivation of 
words. That is how ejuite often he looks fantastic in his deiivation ol 
words, while his work as a whole is indispensable* and of utmost 
impoitante lor Veclic studies. 

Now let us take up the cpicstion ol piakrti, the uninllectc'd state 
ol a word, noun oi verb, though the prakrti is said U) be tw’olold, 
that ol the noun being termed lirnhjmliha and that of the verb, dhaiu, 
sttictly spc’aking, it is reducible to only one, dhatu, since all nouns 
aie generally derived Irom dhatus. VVliat exactly is the significance 
of clhatii? In the Mahribhasva (Pan. l..'kl.) Patahjali discussc‘s this 
(piestion and states that dhalu is expres.sive ol Kriva, action and that 
it expresses Bhava. But bv bhaxa we understand existence, satta. not 
action, liow can we leconcile the two — kriva and bhava? We ha ve- 
to bear in mind that in (nammai when we speak of bhava we use it 
to denote the state or condition of a thing : the abstract form of gZ/c/Zc/, 
pot, is ghatalva, ])otness — the state of being a ghata w'hich is at the 
same time the intrinsic cjuality, the sjx*cial jiropertv by which ghani 
is distinguished from all that is not ghaea ; therefore this ghaiatva is 
the jati, the class clement common to all ghauts. But all objects 
which arc signified by words arc understood by us to exist ; and 
existence or satta is jati or class. Thus bhava or satta is expressed bv 
dhatu. But the root is said to be expressive of kriva, action. How 
can bhava oi satta be taken for kriya? The grammarians say that 
there is action involved in all cxi.stenccs. Every thing is in a state* of 
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fluv. na hi hascit swasrnin atmani mnhurtam avatisthate (there is 
that subsists in its own form for a moment). Every bhava 
unddM^'^^ a sixiolcl cliaiige sadhhavavikardh, according to the ancient 
granunaiiaiis. It is not the classification ol Vikara, change, into six 
(lixisioMs that is important. It is tlie constant change to which bhava 
(r\(*iv thing cxistini in the woild) is subject that is what is to be 
K'cognised. In fait the woid jagat (woild) itself connotes that incessant 
(i)ange is what characterises the world, gacchati iti jagat. 

It must be notc'd tliar when Patahjali says that dhaiii is expressive 
ol bhava, bhava-vatano clhatuh, he means "becoming’'; bhava is 
bliavana, utpadana ktiya. It is derivcxl from bhu of ihe tenth con- 
jugation meaning ‘to firoduce’.* And bhasana (becoming) implies, 
action, li existence in the woild ol objects is bhava, or hccomingt 
the word, the name, that sigtiilies the object has kriva implicit in it. 
Kveiv thing is a becoming. bha\a, which is bhasana ; cnery name 
that signifies it carries with i( bhasa-\acana or kiiya-vacana w'hich is 
tc'rmc’d dliatit. I bus we come to appreciate' the clietinn tliat nxits 
.ne the* origins ol words, dliaia\ah sabdayonayah. Dhatu is the radical 
elemciu that is left unaltc'red by llie analysis ol the word. When 
the formal i\e elements are separatc'd fiom tire word, l)y the prf>ccss of 
elimination, ajKHldhdra, what remains iru'ducible is the dhatu, called 
the root, (he seed sound, which may be called the phonological tvpe. 
I herefore words originally bore the stamp of their r.ulical or den iva- 
ti\e .significance, and they are called y/nigika. When such words gain 
ciineticy in lixc'ci senses and become convc'iiiional. they arc called 
yoygftnidha. I he\ have <i fixed semsc without losing their derivative 
significance Pahk.ija signific's lotus flower by couNention, though it 
has not lost its dc'ri\aii\e significance, ‘born of mud’; and because (A 
the coinent tonal sense holding sway over the cleri\ative. w’c do not 
undei stand the* ^vorcl to mean even thing that is born of pahka, mud. 
f’liough the radical element originalb determined the sense of the 
void, roots b\ themsebc's are not usc*d to corney anv meaning; and 
this is because thc*y are not so found in populai usage or in the 
\'c*dic litciature which weie the field tor the Sanskrit grammarian 
investigating the piocc'ss ol lormation of words and discovering the 
laws, followed consciously or unconsciously by men in their attempt 
at vocal cxpic'ssion. Grammar discovers the roots, the common 
elements in gioups or families ol words. Its purpose is served by a 
studv ol the laws lollowc'cl in speech, by a discovery of the process by 
which words ap|Kxu, grow, and assume manifold form, and by 
determining the rules of correct formations. Though we find and 
use words in their particular formations to convey our meaning, and 
nor roots which are grammatical concepts having no currency in 
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linguistic transaction, it does not mean that there is no root at all as 
a seed-sound. 

Now the question arises as to words having definite meanings. 
Why should Go, cow, signify the particular quadruped known to the 
speaker and the hearer? Is it not due to an esuiblished convention 
by which meanings of word-sounds are conveyed and understood? 
The answer lies in understanding the character of the necessity that 
was the parent of human speech. If speech were pi imarily an intellec- 
tual necessity, men could agree upon a conventional equivalence 
between sound and sense, and any sound could mean any sense by 
common consent. But that docs not seem to be the case. Sanskrit 
grammarians hold that iSabda, the word, has Sakti, an intrinsic power 
to convey the sense which is inseparably related to it. There are 
indeed certain words which arc saujiia sabdas, technical or proper 
names which arc conventional by consent. Again, there is anotlicr 
class of words, such as Kaka, Kokila, which are vocal reprfKliictions 
of sounds heard in Natmc, .sahdanukrti/j. The mimetic urge in the 
human creature is a living voice that motivates the kind of nervous 
response to the stimulus of the environment — a response that translates 
itself into vocal expression. Intellectual development in the human 
race may impose itself upon, subordinate or subdue the innate imita- 
tive tendency in human nature, but its natural disposition to 
reproduce is a primal factor which is as much nervous and vital as 
psychological. Human language itself in the beginning was a natural 
expression in terms of vocal sound, reacting to the sensations and 
feelings evoked by the forces of the environment or impelled by 
subjective phenomena. Apart from the element of mimesis in the 
primitU'c vocal expression, the word-sound has a natural power to 
convey the sense. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "It started from an 
indefinable quality or property in the sound to raise certain vibrations 
in the life soul of the human creature, in his sensational, emotional, 
liis crude mental being .... \Vords had not only a real and vivid 
life of their own, but the speaker was more conscious of it than we 
can possibly be with our mechanised and sophisticated intellects." 

The question of word, meaning and their relation is subjected to 
subtle scrutiny and di.scussed in great detail by all schools of Indian 
thought.^ From the difference in their standpoints arises the difference 

•Grammarians hold that .^alnla in the sense of letter, vanja is karya, not 
eternal. It may be noted here that according to Mimamsakas i^abda in the sense 
of vartja, letter, is eternal, is manifested by the effort of the speaker and ceases 
to be audible the moment after the effort ceases. The Nyaya schools oppose this 
view holding that fiabda is not eteojal, is produced and destroyed . 

Again, as regards the meaning of a word, Grammarians follow Patanjali whose, 
well-known dictum is “Fourfold is the currency of words” (Catustayf fiabdanani 
pravrttih). Jati (class, universal), Kriya (action), Gunah (quality), Dravva;ii 
(substance, individual or vyakti)— these are the four in which the denototion of 
a word is current. In Sahitya (Rhetoric and Poetics) men of letters are loyal in 
the VaiySkaranas. But the Mfinaihsakas hold that the denotatioi) r)f fiabda is 
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vu iWw amdmiom with the inevitable controversies which need not 
en^<\«c our aviciuion here. What we propose to do is to present the 
posiiidu <>l (hamnuuians and make an attempt to evaluate the theory 
()l Salxla in the light ol ancient Indian wisdom, of the Vedic and 
Aginic icathings, and appreciate the philosophic basis of the concept 
{)[ Sphota. 

[j:\ ns a! the outset state in dear terms what is meant by sabda. 
In Sansktit, any sound, the sound t)f a drum or the sound of a syllable 
in anitulale sj)ee(h is denoted by sabda, dhvanyatmaka and varnat- 
maka ; it is th(‘ latter that is the subject ol our enquiry. Wc use it 
in the sense ot a word, Aocal sound, vhk. In all things that are 
(‘\])iessi'd l)v Nak, sj)eech, there arc two I'actors wc have to distinguish 
deal In in «irder lo <i\oi(^ lonlusion and arrive at the real character 
o( sahiln. riieie is, Inst, the external aspect, the audibility, the mere 
sound ; the other tacroi is the subtler which is the essential sound 
element, \il)ranl Nvilh the meaning natinal to it. not audible to the 
plnsical heating, hut dothccl in the auclihle sound through which it 
expresses ilsdi. The plnsical and the instrumental aspect is the 
hnmal sound dhi fint which is a qualits ol the csseiuial inner sound, 
sahd.i, which is itscll sensible*, carries sense wdtJi it, and is manifested 
eser) time a wotd is hc'ard or uttered. The (\sscntial factor in speech is 
the real sahda, called sjdiota In the* giaminaiiaiis, and the outwardly 
andihle sound is cllnani, a cjiiality ol tlic former, sphoiah jJabdah 
tihvanih sahdagunah.'’ DliNani is what nianilcsts the sabda which is 
spJiota- -the lormer is v\ahj<ika and the latter, \yahg\a. 

Accoicliuglv, grammarians divide sabda into two kinds, kdrya and 
mfxa; kaiva is nnJku is ju'ocliiced and niiya is what is not produced, 
hnt is peiinanem. ccmtiniial, fixed or eternal. It is not iinoftcn that 
coninsion has doiidcd the imjKiri ol tlic statement ‘nityah sabdah*. 
OUeii nitN.i is translated “eternal” in tlic sense of “indestructible”, 
nmniKahle . (uiitali, hiitasllia etc. In this context, Patahjali, in the 
hist Ahnika ol ilie Mahahhasva cxjilains the various senses in which 

is usc‘d and adds that words arc not produced by men, just as a 
p.)ii(i does a pot.' Kaiyata’s sensible remarks on the nityata of sabdas 


j iij, rMul notliiiit; As is to he cvpccted, the Xniv.lvikas refute this 

hv "’ Vord '"nn ■ T'' 'np’ n'i universal (jaLi-viiista-vyakti) is denoted 

\uvvs Tu-tcl hv krujul Sialemeiit with reference to the diflerence in 

m mni' 'rW 

aiuoie ilKM is aA^.c^ IV'”'"' views on the held by authors .who differ 

nf Hie last twefio \eiiVnri bt'ioiitr to tlie same school. In the course 

wlio Ins not mill eon i ^ kas not lyeeii a w-ork or author worth the name 
ate (.lini s<^lhso^^^^ ^abda-artha. Pundits 

meiitarv oii slune uieiein ^ofkay some one is writing a com- 

Mi.nrinisa m Maclnis, M.n.;nl.l'n^u Z Uu,"" on 

Patanjali on iMnini 1. I. 70 
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are noteworthy. He says that words arc there from an unknown past, 
handed down to us through a succession of elders.® Words and their 
meanings and therefore their relation, are not created by any one ; 
Kaiyata explains that they are natural, come down to us in an unin- 
terrupted flow.® They aie eontimial, fixed, steady, dhriwa, and in this 
sense, nilya}'^ Words in their subtle sound-forms aiisc in the indivi- 
sible, permanent, one (akhanda, nitya. cka) vibrant voice within, callcti 
sphota. Every time a Avord is pnmounced to convey a meaning, the 
intelligent principle within (which is vibrant and expressive) takes the 
form of that meaning.’* The dhvani of the word is the instrument used 
to manifest the sensible word, arthvaccfiabday the sphota. In itself, it is 
permanent and luminous, and when a dhvani stimulates it, it responds 
and illuminates. It is both grdhya and gtahaka i.c. it is intclligciU, 
makes words intelligible. (Sphutaii prak.lsale arthah asmadiii sphotah; 
sphutyate \yaj>ate \aniairiti S[)hotah). As it encases in a Avay the 
meaning, the idea, it is said to manifest the art ha, objed or sense, 
grlihaka. As it is itself manifested b) words that aie uttered an<l 
audible, it is gtdhya, the wahgya .sabda. 

We have mentioned the two aspects ot sabda, dhvani and splioia ; 
but sphota itscU has two aspects as slated above ; it is manifested by 
utterances, and makes kiunvn the sense that is inalienable fiom it. 
And this fad avc have lo bear in mind in view ot its ctjuation with the 
Eterrnl Word, Nitya vak, urged by reputed grammarians to Avhidi 
Avc Avoid d picscntly relcr. 

Thus lar the position of the grammarians is intelligible, when 
we look at speech in its psycliologieal aspect. 'I'hose Avho oppose the 
sphota theory take their stand on the Avord in its external aspect and 
rightly consider sabda in their sense of the AVfud as a nitya, as do the 
Naiyayikas ; or even Avhen it is stated to be eternal “nitya” as is done 
by the Mlniciihsakas, it is in the scn.se of eternality of every letter, the 
most outward form of sabda. They all refute the sphota vada,'" from 

(IViniTii, l\^ 1.104) I 

The Spl]ota\a(lin cloc.s not accept the vania ihcon of tlie or Mimriiiihaka 

school. For he .says any letter or all the letters of a wonl uinin)l cau-'t the 
cognition of a thing that corresponds to the word, because every letUr, utter'd, 
has but a*nioinenlary exi.stence. It is wrong to assume lliat tl)e final letter ol 
a word aided by the impressions left by the preceding* letters produces the cognition 
of a thing. For mere letters cannot produce the knowledge, convey the inlcTuh tl 
sense. There niu.st be a permanent form of the word which is -,uggestcd or 
manifested by the utterance of the word whicb is a letter or a number of letters 
This is Spliofa, the eternal (permanent) impartible, essential l^abda (nilva, akhanda, 
vyaiigya Sabda), while the uttered word is produced, kurja Sabda, not tlcnial, 
aiiitya. 

It must be noted in this connection that each word has a sphota of its own, 
Manuja, iKjni of Mann and Martya, mortal, are different words, Jiave different 
sphotas of their own, though Uiey are synonyms. 
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tlicii cUllcieiit sLaiidpoiiits, and treat it as a groundless assumption, an 
inaclini.ssihlc li)porlicsis — as, according to them, it rejects what is 
pcK ci\c(l, and labiicatcs what is not perceived, drstahanih adrstakal- 
pana la. 

li IS difiKiilt to dctcirnine the philosophic basis of sphota theory 
;is roiKcived !)>' Patahjali. Panini perhaps knew it; but there is no 
mention ol it in his woik. There is a sutra in the Astadhyayi where 
tlic v\okI sphotayaiia occurs but there it is the name of an Acarya of 
(ii animal. It is suggested Ijy some that the name of that grammarian 
denotes that he was devoted to the cpicstion of sphota or that sphota 
was his goal (sphotah ayanaui para>anam yasya sah). But Patahjali 
nicnticnis sjihola more than once and describes it as one, indivisible 
and eleinal. lie docs not enter into a discussion f)f the philosophic 
basis of the tlieoi). lie notes and makes observations on the psycho- 
logical (luiraeter of speech, and that was more than anything else 
important to him, lor he was the foremost analyst in the field of 
linguistic science. 

It is in the Vak)apadiya ot Bhartrhari that we find the first 
section, called Brahmakanda treating ot tlic subject of sphota as a 
grammatical (oncej)t with a philosophical background. As the title 
of the section implies, the world of .sound, .sabda, is described here as 
a nianiiestation ot Brahman, sabdaitnafuun Bra/utia. Further, the 
author goes on to s;iy that the world of objects, arlJialnaparua itself 
is a manifestaiioii of sabda, that the universe is born of chandai.^^ 
I’hese vciscs look a i)araphrase ot Vcdic ))ass.ages, such as “ Fhe Word 
ilselt became all the worlds , vageva visva bliuvanani jajiic. Linking 
the sphota ol the grammarian with the soul, he says, “The inner cogniser 
who abides in the form of ilie .subtle vak, word, manifests himself as 
salicia, in oulcr to express his nature (his own form).”‘" It is in the 
light ol such passages that the statement becomes still mcjre clear that 
the sphota is both girdi)a and gifiliaka, “Itself luminous like a lamp, it 
illuminates others.”*'* 

Bhailihari states that the whole world of objects is pervaded by 
Maha-satta v>hich is the All Existence as well as the Mahan Atma. the 
great Soul. In Ins view, the import of every sentence is a vivid or 
.1 ummecl conception of this Mahasatta. (Vakyartha eva pratibha). 
I this be the uiipoit of every sentence in human speech, it is opposed 
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to our experience, lor wc do not I>a\e or get the sense or feeling of the 
Malian Atnia on hearing a sentence, lor example, Devadattah pacaii, 
“Devadatta cooks”. Hari’s explanation is that tlie sense of every 
sentence culminates in iattd, that the inner cogniser, already men- 
tioned, who abides in the form of the subtle Vak, manifests his own 
form svarupa in the import of every sentence wliich is satld, being or 
existence. It is indeed a hard nut to crack when the world of 
differentiated existence is reduced to Mahasatta, and the differences 
in art has and Mdas are traced to Para Bralimaii and Sabda Brahman 
and ultimately iiegati\ed. But Hari comes with the illustration of 
objects seen diiferently from distances or in darkness, but presenting 
their real chatacter ultimately when approached in light. Ihis 
analogy is given to show that sentences are split into words and the 
latter into their bases and inffectional clemenls and the process is not 
real, though necessary to lead to the vakyartha.^^ 

It is not our purpose to elucidate what all Bharirhari has stated 
on Sphota and Vakyartha. It is to illustiate how he has piescnted the 
theory of sphota, tlie above examples were wai ranted. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss what later authors have added, much loss to 
examine liow' far are leliablc certain statements with relereiKc* to 
sphota, such as “Oiiikara (Prana\a) is the same as sphota”, “Sphota is 
audible to the yogin when he concentrates in tlic heart”, “The 
Madhyama nada is the sphota and vaikharP'* is the audible speech”. 

In their zeal to establish the sphoui-vada on what they thought to 
be stronger grounds, latei authors have gone the length of ideiitilying 
the inner sound (that one hears by closing the ears with lingers) witli 
the sphota, Madhyama A'ak wdiich again Ls the Praipva, tlie creative 
W'ord, the sabda Brahman 1 It is not that wc doubt that Nada is heard 
in Yoga. Let us leave aside the inward sound that is heard by closing 
the cars, or in ordinary Japa; for this is rather too gross and mechanical 
to merit notice. It is cei tainly a fact of yc^ic experience that Nada is 
heard in certain lines of yogic practice, not one kind of Nada, but 
many kinds ; and the Nada that the yogin hears need not be of a 
short duration, it can continue for a long time, it can be constant 
also. But is that the sphota? That is the question. Is that the spliopi 
of which Patafijali speaks when he distinguishes it from dhvani} Is 
that the sphota of which Bhartrhari speaks as the inner cogniser, 
Antaro Juata, who takes on the subtle word-form to manifest himself? 

Now we shall turn to^the Sabda- Brahman with which sphota is 
equated, or even identified and see how far and in wliat sense this 

^ «IT I 

Para, PaSyanli, Madhyama, and VnikharT are the ^riii.s of V'ak mentioned 
ill the Tantras; they are the Nada beyond, the causal, the subtle and the audible 
speech, respectively. 
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is Biahniaii is the word for the Mantra in the Vedic 

lan<M]at>e. J he Veda is called Brahmakosa, since it is the repository 
n\ kiinivledoe in the form of sabda. The ultimate Truth which is the 
sonuc and mainstay of world-existence, the supreme Being all- 
jxivasive and bevond and without which there is nothing, is called 
IJiahman in the later portions of the Vedas, the Upanisacls. Though, 
as in the Gila, by ?>abda- Brahman the Vedas are meant, the ^^^mas 
( rantras) and the Purfinas with the general support of the vedic 
wisdom interpret Para Brahman as the supreme Artha and $abda- 
Biahman as the Sakti inherent in it. In other words, if the supreme 
meaning paramartha of All-Existence is Iswara, Iswari is the sabda, 
the inseparable Sakti, the Power of manifestation. In Creation, it is 
said, the sabda-srsii precedes Aitha-srsti. It is the Creative Word, Vak, 
the |)iimordial sound that manifests the world of objects, artha. Vak, 
sabda, is sakii, ihc dynamic principle of Creation, the Foice of the 
substance which is tlie Aitha. And without ailhdj kibda has nothing 
to manifest and artha is unmanifest without sabda. And this certainly 
(01 responds to the ancient tiuth that ^akti is inseparable from Siva 
and has no existence without Him, while He has no manifestation 
without Her. Ihat is why Sanskrit thinkers use the simile of Sun 
and sunlight, or Fire and heat to explain the chaiactcr of iSiva-.'sakti 
union, which, as we have seen, is also the relation of Vag-artlia -a 
piolound truth transparent in the poetic utteiaiKe (if Kalidasa in 
the invocatory verse of his great Poem. 

Ihis view, then, makes it clear that what is called J!§abda-Brahinan 
in the sense of ; 5 akti or expie.ssivc Force is the cllicient cause of world- 
existence, while the Substance, the material cause is Para Brahman. 
But when it is used in the sense of Vedas, it is the Primordial Eternal 
sensible Sound, which is the Immutable repository of Vibrant 
Intelligence whcirce sjuing the Vedas, all words of Wisdom and works. 
It is signified by the injstic syllable OM, wJrich is as much a symbol 
as a living word exjjressivc of the “Immutable, supreme Ether or 
Akasa” (Akisaraiii paramaiir vynma). Here again, it is not the external 
aspect of the letter, but the inner sensible srnind OM that raises the 
necessar y set of v ibrations to manifest the sense of the Supreme Being, 
Iswara, in the con.sciou.sncss of the uttercr and the hearer. Apart 
I torn its inherent potency as the Sound-substance of all sounds, Orii 
is used in the Sanskrit language as a word (jf affirmation and sanction, 
lire (."hanclogya Upanisad calls it qnnjhaksara, the word of sanction 
or approval. In classical Sanskrit and in conversation, it is a word of 
agreement or affirmation conveying the sense of “O ycs“. How this 
.-sv liable ol sanction is also the name expressive of Iswara is an 
intcivsring quest ior^which need not be discussed here. It is called 
Praiiava, because it is highly praised, prakarsena nuyate stuyate iti 
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pranavah.‘® Undoubtedly, it is this Pranava, Om that represents the 
Eternal Word, nitya vak of the Rig Veda. The Rsis of that age knew 
the W^ord Eternal to which they resorted for the discovery of the 
Inspired speech to express their truth-visions. Because those words 
of Inspiration came forth from that Eternal Word, they were not 
treated as separate from, but adored as identical with that supreme 
source, the Word of all words. The Rsis speak of the Rks as the 
Eternal Word. The pow’er of the word was a scU-eviclcnt truth with 
the Rsis of the Rg Veda, a fact of their common experience. There 
are seers who sing the glory of the tnantras carved by the heart, 
Hrcld tasi(ui mnntran ; Rsi Parasara describes the Power of Word: 
“f)ur fathers by their word, the Angiras sects, broke the strong and 
stubborn places, our fathers burst by their cry the rock of the 
mountain, made wdthin us the path to the Great heaven, discovered 
the Day and the sun-w'orld and ihoLigIit-\ ision and the lierds of 
light. (Sri Aiirobindo’s translation.) The Rks ot the Rg Veda are 
c()nsid(‘rcd to be direct presentation or truth-forms of the Eternal 
Word, rhe seer Virupa, as is usual with many Rsis of the Rg Veda, 
addresses himself thus — “Towards him (Agni), just now luminous in 
froTU, XYsan, the showTrer (of benefits), O Virupa, urge the auspicious 
[)raisc with the Word Eternal.-^ The Eternal Word in the form of 
mantra is what is meant here, according to tlic commentator Sayana. 

Dirghatamas, the seer, known for his enigmatic hymns, is for once 
quite plain in speaking of tlie Rks as located in the Immutable, most 
High, Akasa. Here is the first half of the Rk: 

“Rco aksare pararnc vyoman yasmin devil adhi visve niseduh” 
‘ Ehc Rks abide in the Immutable, supreme, Ether where are seated all 
the Gods.' (R. V. I. 161.39). 

Thus will be seen the sacred character of the Hymns of Rg Veda. 
It is because of the internal evidence which is the evidence of the 
Rks themselves referring to the source of their revelation, great 
authorities and thinkers of ancient times revered the Vcdic texts as 
sacred. Tn our own times, to the discerning eye of Sri Aurobindo, it 
(the Itymn) is “a means of .spiritual progre.ss for himself (the Rsi) and 
for others. It arose out of his soul, it became a power of his mind, 
it was the vehicle of his self-expression in some important or even 
critical moment of life's inner history. It helped him express the 

Cf. Cliandot^ya Upunishad I. 4-5. ^ 

One who knows praises the Aksaram, 91^ 5 |o|tkT I 

What is udgitha is pranava, etc., 
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Ciod in iiiiii, w destroy the elevourer". These are not “pastoral songs** 
im' ajc they invocations to the mere “forces of Nature*- as is supposed 
jjv niodein scholarship supported to some extent by Sayanacarya's 
iiriialisric and one-sided interpretation of the Vedas. The Vedic 
j) 0 ('is ni'c seers with a spiritual vision and the mantras are inspired 
words of J’rnth-vision of these seers who belonged to a remote age, an 
:\nv of Intuition and direct perception, of living and self-conscious 
,sj)e(’(l) when tlie age of Reason was still far off in the womb of future. 

The character of the age determined the cliaracter and function 
ol the language. In that far off epoch “The word for the Vedic Rsis 
is still a living thing, a thing of power, creative and formative. It is 
not yet a conventional symbol of an idea, but itself the parent and 
foniiei ol ideas. It carries within it the memory of its root, is still 
conscieni ol its history”. (Atya, Vol. I, Pp. 316). From such illumi- 
nating passages we can see that the R.sis were not system-builders we 
are laniiliar with, not thinkers to whom the realities of subtler 
existence, of mind and .soul are abstractions. To the Vedic seer-poet 
(ha\ln Kavili, “All experience is real, vivid, .sensible, even concrete*’. 

'This is the story of the sabda-sakti. Its origins are to be .sought 
ill the X’cdas, the earliest available records of literary language in the 
liistoiy ol mankind. As has been already .stated, the felt potency 
inhciciu in the word was an experience common to the Rsis, and 
ilKiefoic a recognised fact. When in later ages the original 
(harnder of speech changed and became mpre and more con- 
ventional, the speech, Vak, became a servant of the mind, a 
conventional sign, vocal symbol of an idea. Thinkers, like the 
\aiscsikas, came with the theory that the convention that particular 
words shall have particular meanings is God’s Will, I.s\arcccha. In 
fither words, the relation of word to its meaning is conventional, 
sru'ikiaika. But it is the school of grammarians that did not accept 
tile methaniial (haracter of speech as the real sabda. It upheld the 
original nature and function of speech, expounded the .sakti, the 
innate power of the word, and laid stress on the psychological and 
spiritual factor in all speech. And in interpreting this .subtler aspect 
indueiited by the Vedic tradition, it propounded what is called the 
“ fheory of Sjdiota”. In fact, Sphota is not a theory, though one may 
call it a jirstifiablc assumption for purposes of dialectics. 

Before ci^ncluding. let us sum up the position of the Sphotavadiii 
anti draw pointed attention to the .salient features of the Sphota that 
have bearing on language and literature. The Sphotavadin holds that 
a vvord, whether it is a single letter or a number of letters, can not by 
virtue of its being a sound-form convey the intended sense but for the 
f.ict that there is a permanent form of the word in the subjective 
being ; that the subjective being, the inner cogni.ser, as related to the 
world-existence is a constant vibrant Intelligence that assumes the 
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form of the permanent, impartible word, called Sphou ; tliai the 
uttered word is formal and qualitative and points to the real and 
substantial word which is inseparable from its meaning ; that the 
qualitative word of letters in which the order of letters is maintained 
is called dhvarii, while the real word, sabda, called Sphota to which 
the former is related is indivisible, has no parts and hence the question 
of the order of letters does not arise ; that it is the dhvani that suggests 
or manifests the sensible word, .^abda ; that what we call synonymous 
words are, strictly speaking, different words implying minute 
differences in the mi^inings com eyed and l)ut for the subtli* difference 
in the senses many words to denote the same idea or object would be 
without pui|)ose. broadly, this covers the main conclusions of tiu: 
granmiai ians as regards Sphota in its relation to language in general. 

But the consecpicncc ol the grammarians’ conception of Sphota 
on Jatcraturc and Poetics in particular has been fa r-i (‘aching. Ol all 
the sastras the prestige of \"valvaran:i is great, being a limb (d the Vcclic 
sliiclies, Vedahga. vSanskrit ilietors of high repute have always held 
the views of (nammarians in reverential esteem. They took tha cue 
from the Sphota behind the veil of dhvani and developed their theory 
of dlvi>ani (suggest i(jn) as being the soul c^f Poetry, hdvyasya atrna 
dhvanih. Whoevei may be the originator of the theory, it was 
Ananchnarcihana who elaborately dealt with the subject and was 
supported and followed bv powerful critics, Ivoni Manmata to 
Jagannatha. U mav not be out of place here to mention that 
some of their \ie\\s on Pociiy woulcl appear (|uite modern and 
deserse to endure as long as Poetry lives and has value for us. These 
ancient writeis on Poetics hold that Poetry need not be in verse and 
can be in prose as wtII, that even in verse rhyme is not compidsory. 
In Sanskrit Poetry where there is indulgence in word- jingling, cifm- 
kdvya, while the sonorous word is nor commensurate* with sense and 
suggestion, it is considered to be base stuff (adhaina-kavya), clownish, 
vulgarising the high office ol Perctry by jugglery in verbiage. 
Suggestive poetry (dhvani-kavva) is the bc‘st form of Poetry. Suggestive 
ol wdrat? Suggestive of truth or idea or lact, ol a figure or image, oj 
of rasay what is inadequately tianslated as flavour. Suggestive Poetiy 
is excellent and ideal because there it is the suggestion, dhvani that 
predominates, while the sound and sense subserve the soul of Poetry. 
The special function of Poetry is to appeal to the acsthetit' soul, 
rasika, steal into the heart profound truths and ideas or awaken it 
through higher emotions to the Self-delight of the Spirit, the true 
Rasa of which the nine ra.sas arc figures in terms of the emotional 
mind. 

Religious scriptures teach us profound truths indeed ; they 
instruct us as to what is and what is not to our good ; but they do it 
as the master commands his servant. Other subordinate texts and 
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vKicd Ic/'ciuK (>l Muient times, instiuct and advise; but they do it 
:is hiciid advises Iticnci. But Poetr) biin«s about the same result in 
jid |)(((iliai wav ; she does not command like a master, as do the 
Snipiuics : she does not advise like a frknd, as do the Puranas ; she 
.K( f)ni|>lislies her ohjcxt In an intimate appeal, as the beloved wins the 
he, III ol lui iovei, l)> hei charm of address and resonant sense, by a 
pIcaMM** tact of (xpression laden with suggestions, finding her wav 
snaighi to the soul of hei lover, for his acceptance and delectation. 
Such IS the valiu' and high puipose of Poetry according to Sanskrit 
rhetor i( ians. 

Thus it will be seen tliat the Sphota of the Grammarians has 
jrlayed not a small pait in the development of the dhvatti school of 
thought in poetics. l( tlie Sphota has inspired the alankhrikas to 
discovei and describe the Jiaractei and lunction of Poetry in the 
m.nrnei stated above, it is itself based upon the great cosmological 
truth ot the Vedic and Tantrik scriptures that it is the Word Eternal 
and indivisible that creates the world ol obj(‘(ts, that all names arc 
varied lorrns and suggestive signs of th(‘ One Name and all forms an* 
dillerent expressions, significant moulds and meanings, of the Sole 
vSupremc Being beyond and befrind all names and all loims, Sabd<i 
and Artha. It in regard to world-existence it is the view of the 
vSanskrit Chammaiians that all creation is in a state of perpetual !lux, 
hrrottiing, as Iras been earlier shown in dealiirg with the cjuestion of 
(Ihntiis (ro(rts) as bhava-vatana or kri)a vacarra, their view of the 
itrdividual soul in its inn rx Irange with tire w^or Id-sur roiincling is notable 
nr that it is ,i cognitive being who reflects, lepreseirts, and assumes th(! 
subtle .sensible form ol the CacMtive \\k)id lor the purpose of unfolding 
himse lf, the powers ol his own being in lire manifested existence, as 
has heeii shown Iw an c'xantination of the question of Sjrhont. In the 
light ol this brief cIis(iission on some of the concepts of Sanskrit 
gramnraiiairs, their s[)ininal value or philosophic appreciation can be 
salelv left to the juclgmenr of the thoughtful reader, 

Sphota, then, is the \'ak, the subtle voice wdiich is the basis of all 
speed) ill mind Form. Ttln praUshtau} tnanah ; it is not the vak, 
speech, of which mind is the niainsrav. manasi pratisthild vdk. Sphoui 
i^ not a lant iliil coircciir. hut a fact of psyc hological experienc'c, a 
truth of our spir itual being in evolution. It is the c'xpressional aspect 
(»l the soul : it receives the vocal sound vibrations, lakes in their sound- 
essence and sense values and assimilates them into the subtle sound 
''tnff erf its indivisible being. In its responses, it breaks forth 
sure larged with intelligence, sphutati and raises .subtle vibrations that 
ire later vocalised. In short, it is the inner being, not the soul that 
IS irnmersed in the unspeakable silence, but the soul that is emergent 
Hit r a purpose the purpose of discovering its own being in expression 
'^a ta>e sva-svarupasva”. Here, in the inner depths, in the etheric 
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regions of the Heart, it is the aniarao ]natd of Bhartrhari, the one 
indivisible permanent fiabda of Paianjali ; there, in the Immutable 
supreme Aka.^, it is the .‘Jabda Brahnum of the Scriptures, the Nitya 
Vak of tlie Rg Veda. 
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Kena Upanishad 

By Charu Chandra Dutt 

Well-nigh tliirtv Years ago, the Master teviewed this Upanishad 
ai length in ilu' Ar^a. In lilteen brilliant cliapters he “considered 
iniiuuel> the hearings oi its successive utterances" and strove “to make 
‘precise’ to the intelligence the sense of the puissant phrases in which 
it gives us its leading clues to that which can never be entirely 
expressed hv human speech”. In the limited space available to us we 
can do no more than give a resume* ol these chapters. \Vc shall do so 
la I gel \ in the Master’s own wwds. 

In his (ommentaiy of Isha Upanishad, Sti Auiobindo had diawn 
a (hsiinciion hetueen the cailier and the* later Upanishads and shown 
that the former weit* iti their line of thought very close to the Veda 
while the latter gradually succumbcxl to the baneful influence of the 
rloctrine of Mava which denied the world completely as illusive and 
unreal, and pionounced human action to be futile and meaningless. 
Kena Upanishad belongs to the earlier group and leitcrates with 
remarkable vigoui that this out terrestrial life, howxvcr partial and 
fiagmentary it be, is not unrc'al and that the path to Supramcntal 
})erle(tion lies ihrough the imperfect and semi-obscure mentality of 
man. The higher consciousness is to be realised in this life and here 
on earth. “If licre one finds it not, great is the peiclition.” 

In the history ol spiritual evolution in India we find three 
tlclinite periods. — the Age of Intuition, the Age of Reason and the 
Age of Convention. Ihe first was the Vedic Age w'hcn the sage 
realised Divine I ruth by by direct revelation. Later, when 

through degeneration tlie Veda tencled to be a closed book to the new' 
generations, a line of seers sprang into existence who sought to re- 
discover the lost truth of the ancient scripture by meditation and 
spiritual experience. I'hese w’^ere the Rishis of the Upanishads. By 
their deep insight and brilliant exposition they dominated their age, 
and while the authors of the Brahmanas were fixing and developing 
the ritualistic side of the Veda these introspective seers strove to make 
the Vedic Truth-Consciousness comprehensible to those who wished 
to be instructed. They did not succeed in re-establishing Vedic 
thought but they elaborated what is known as the Vedantic scriptures, 
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and ushered in a new period, that of Reason, which in time culminated 
in the many schools of philosophy and the various lines of free- 
thinking which marked this age. All this the Master has not repeated 
in the present connnentary and we have wi itten these few lines merely 
by way of a very necessary introduction for the ordinary reader. With 
the third age, that of convention, w^e are not concerned here except 
merely to tell our reader that India has already begun to emei'ge from 
her blindness and obscurit\. A new day has dawned, and even if 
for a time wc are satisfied with the lurid glow' of the golden lid that 
covers the Sun's face, the time is not distant when that lid would be 
removed and the Sun of Divine Truth shine in all his splendour. 

Of the twelve great IJpanishads the Master s;iys, “Into the great 
kingdom of Brahma-Vidya each <;nters by its ow'u gate, follows its own 
path or detour, aims at its own point of arrival.” Isha and Kena are 
both concerned with the same grand pioblem, -the lealisation of 
Immortality, rhey both seek to determine the relationshi[) of our 
human consciousness with the uiuversal and the Divine, and to 
indicate how mortal man can rise out of his present life of division 
and ignorance, pain and evil, and attain lo a state of never -endirrg 
Light and Bliss riic sage of Isha closes with an aspiralion towards 
felicity arrd invokes Agni to lead him by the straight jrath to eternal 
bliss. Kena doses with the definition of Brahman as that Delight, 
Taclvanarn, and asks the seeker to worship and seek That as Delight. 
But there is also a difference. 1 he precise subject of the two is not 
identical. Isha is concerned with the whole problem of the world, 
man’s life, his actions and his destiny, and deieianincs the relation oi 
Brahman with all these. The end that Kena has set before itself is 
simpler and narrower. It is to fix the relation between human 
consciousness and Biahman-Consciousne.ss. The material world and 
the physical life have scarcely been mentioned ; they have been taken 
for granted. But it has been made clear right at the outset that our 
earthly life is merely an outward manifestation of an inner and a 
deeper principle ; it is not unreal by any means, but is only an 
inferior mode, a shadows of that greater principle. Mind and life 
are the knowers and the controllers of our external activities. The 
outside wc^rld is to us as the mind and the vital senses perceive it. It 
is our mind that decides for us our movements in this life. Kena 
asks, what are in reality these faculties — mind, life and senses ; arc 
they the last word, are they the ultimate controllers of our actions? 
Or, arc mind and life merely the outer covering of a larger, deeper 
and more puissant principle? The Upanishad replies clearly that 
there is such a mighty principle working in the background. That 
principle is to man’s mind what mind is to matter. Mind knows 
matter, but matter does not know mind. Likewise That knows mind 
but mind knows That not. How to rise beyond mind and its instru- 
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inems, enttr into himself and attain to the hidden Braliman-Con- 4 
sdousiifss becomes then the supreme aim of man. 

Bill il a perfect life of Bliss is possible here on earth, what is the 
\ahie f)l our present existence, partial and fragmentary, ignorant and 
iinperled? Man must obtain his release from the shackles of his 
mental life and enter into the perfect freedom of the supramental 
exisretue. But this release has to come here, in this terrestrial life, i 
Ihaiva. 1 he earth is not to be shunned, but transfigured. 

For, this Biahman Consciousness is not a thing that exists outside 
f»ui being. It is there involved in our life, minci and senses, seeing 
them, using them and controlling them. It is the supreme enjoyer of 
the actioiivS of our lowei taculties. What victories the cosmic gods 
win in us aie its victories. I he might of the gods is only a form of 
its almighty might. 1 his univeise is only a diminished manifestation 
of its sujircnic IViith. it is not illusive, not unreal, but the reality of 
the one Almighty and Blissful Siiper-conscient. Between that Bliss 
and the transient joys of this earth there is a world ol difference. To 
seek the All-Bliss with oui whole being is the great aim of all sadhana. 

1 his Biahman-t .oust iousness, this All-Bliss is the Lord of the Isha, 
he who dwells m all the tiansiciit loiiiis of his own creation. 

Kena begins with the epustion. 

%5T snof: Jr«nT: ^ fts; I 

=5r§: ^ 3 ti (\) 

B) whom missioned falls the mind shot to its mark? By 
whom yoked does the hrst life-breath move forward on its 
path? B) whom impelled is this word that men speak? 
What god sets eye and ear to their workings? (1) 

Mind, as we know and feel, is the agent of our ordinary human 
( onsciousness. Vital energy, speech and the five senses are instru- 
ments of the mind and act by its order. Prana, which is our life- 
breath or vital force acting in the nervous system, is the principal 
instrument of tlie phenomenal consciousnCvSs, because it is by its 
various organs of knowledge and action that the mind contacts the 
outer world. Speech which is an expression of the mind’s cognition 
is but a \ibration ot sound set up by the outgoing breath passing 
through the throat and the mouth. That is why the Upanishad 
begins by asking, what is it within or without us that sends the mind 
forth on its errand and guides it? Ko devah ? 
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According to the ancients the material world is made up of the 
five bhutas or primordial elements — fire, ether, air, water and earth. 
Everything that has to do with our physical being was therefore 
called AdhibhautOy elemental. Above this there is that in us which 
pertains to the gods, tailed Adhidmva — the subtle forces working in 
the mental man through his mind and life. But over and above 
these pow'ers, gieaier than them and susUiining them, is the power 
of the Spirit, called Adhydtma. 

.Adhidaiva is. then, the subtle in us ; ii is n'presented by mind 
and ''life as opposed to gross matter. It is there that we have the 
charfeicteristic action of the tosmic gods. Kena deals principally with 
the relation between Adhidaitfa and Adhydtnta. Mind, lile, speech 
and the senses are, as we know, controlled by ilie cosmic powers, gods 
like Agni, Marut and Indra. But is theirs the ultimate control, oi is 
there a mightier foice working behind them? 

Life-energy is called the first or the suj)remc biearh in this verse, 
fiidiaii yogic literatuic memions five lifc-i lu rents (oursing in the 
body, of which rrana or the breath is the first and ihe foremost, the 
other lour being inoic or less dependent on il. it is this lil(‘-hrealh 
which is constanth biinging the universal enctgy into the indiNiduars 
|)hysical system 

r Prana is called the horse in tlie Veda. Its vaiioiis powders diaw 
the chariots of the gods This iinagei) is kepi up in ilu’ lust vase 
here. Bn whom yoked dens the first liie-hreath move loiwaid? What 
gfxl set e>e and ear to then woi kings? Wlio yoked the vital loicc in 
the bod> to lead it loiward? Wc know, tiu' sage unplu's, that there 
is a greater foue llial is woiking fioni behind. But wdial is it, what 
god? 

As we have already noted, it is the lile breath that enables ns to 
speak, to give expression to wliat the mind thinks. Marut, the air- 
gfKl of the Veda controls this pranic energy. Agni, the fit e-god, 
directs all our powers of thought and will. But Marut, Agni and 
the other gods are but agents or representatives. Whose is the 
concealed power bcliind them? The eye scjcs a form, the ear hears 
a "sound. But both act merely as instruments of the vital force. The 
viral force acting under the mind’s direction contacts the environ- 
ment through these organs. But, what god concealed behind mind 
and life really sets them to work? The gods arc puissant by His 
power. They conquer the Titans by His might. Who is He? Who 
is that eternal Lord? 

The momentous question has been asked which will turn man’s 
gaze from the known apparent external little to the unknown and 
hidden Vast. Once man has so turned his gaze he can no longer 
remain satisfied with the transitory phenomena of the world. 

But why should man look away from eartiily life? Even though 
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it be transient atid imperfect he has ever cherished it. Guided by'^ 
his intelligent mind he has been pursuing so many great ideas, 
tliinking so matiy noble thoughts, building up so many magnificent 
strut tines! N’o doubt he has had his bouts of pain and disappoint- 
ment. but he has also known great happiness in this world and has 
at liicsed remarkable sutcess in his undertakings. If he is called upon 
to forsake all this and enter into himself he will undoubtedly ask for 
a heavy prke, a great reward. The Upanishad is prepared to offer 
him suth a reward. He is loltl that if he goes behind his mind, life 
and senses he will realise eternal Being, infinite Power, complete 
Knowledge and tadiani Truth. In place of the halting and partial 
satisfactions of this life he will cnjtty a supreme and nnentlitig Bliss. 
In one wortl, Immorialitv will be his. This is the sense ol the second 
verse. 


?fl5r 

5 3 JITOff?! snot: 1 

^is^nwit^+KW: II (^) 

I'hat which is hearing behind the hearing, mind of the 
niind, (he word behind the spccni, that too is life of the 
life-breath, sight behind (he sight. The wise find their 
lelcMse beyond and passing forward from this world they 
betome iminoilal. (2) 

Bui we ha\e to remember that this immortality is neither an 
absdac (toil nor an emptiness. It is the divine transfiguration of all 
that ^\e are ]K)ssessed of on the lower plane. Here, below, the mind can 
gi\e us merel) a slowly growing light, consciousness and life ; there, 
the supeimind filings us forthwith an eternal and infinite light, a 
self-aware consciousness and the plenitude of life. What is imperfect 
on the mental plane attains to perfection above. What is only 
sugg(\sted here is theu- fulfilled. Yet there is no void or Nirvana on 
that higher plane ; e\ciy thing earihlv is there, but divinely trans- 
lormcd, — the Supreme Mind of the mind, the hidden Life of the life, 
the nltirnare Sense of the senses. In that higher existence we forsake 
ihijigs only in order to get them more completely than ever before. 
Our mind, here, seeks and stacks bur realises nothing ; it is only by 
transcending mind that we can realise the ultimate truth. Here in 
the franie-work of time and space we are ever trying to raise our 
consciousness highei and higher ; but there above, we become 
possessed of a consciousness that is essentially immutable, that is 
utterly beyond the limitation of time and space. This soul-state 
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Beyond darkness and ignorance is our true truth. It is immortality. 
It is Tad-vanam, delight. 

Here on earth man seeks to establish influence over his environ- 
ment but scarcely succeeds owing to his sense ol division. There 
above, in the midst of absolute unity he is the knower, the doer and 
the supporter. 7’he imperfect man of the terrestrial plane becomes 
the true Piirusha. Down below is the field of the cosmic gods, iij> 
above is that of Brahman, the infinite and eternal. Here we strive 
e\er to keep back deatli, there it is a deathless life that we go to. 

This is the reply suggested by the very form of the Rishis’ first 
question. In the Master’s words, “the Truth behind mind, life, sense, 
must be that whith controls by exceeding it ; it is the Lord.” 
Immortality can be attained only by giving up the sense of separation 
in being, possession and delight. The met hot! pursued by this 
LIpanishad is diHevcnt fiom that of Isha. I'he latter addresses itseli 
[irincipally to the awakened seeker, while Kena speaks to the ordinarv 
man still dwelling in the earthly life, not yet awake. l"hat is why 
the sage appioachcs the great problem through the lower faculties 
and their fragmental y action. He first affirms the existence of a 
deeper, larger and mote puissant consciousness behind mind, and then 
identifies it as Brahman, as our true self, — mind, life, speech and 
senses being only its lower movements, — transitoiy principles that the 
Self lias created in the flux of time for its own cosmic play. 

Neither our egoism nor our memory is our real self. Sii Auro- 
bindo calls egoism a lynch-pin round which our mind centralises its 
sensational experiences. Memory docs not const inuc ego-sense, but it 
is necessary lor the continuance of that sense. Nor is our moral 
personality the self ; it is too pliable and fluctuating, and its only 
function is to gi\e a sense of fixity to the iransienr becoming. ’Lhere 
is behind all oiir becoming, all our feeling, a higher principle that 
originates and determines things. Wc cannot know it until wx step 
behind the groping and confusc^d action- of our mind. Brahman- 
Coiivsciousness concealed behind our lower faculties is our Atman, — 
Mind of the mind and Life of the life. 

Now^ what is the relation between this reality and our pheno- 
menal existence? What is the nature of this higher consciousness? 
We know it to be beyond the reach of the ewe, speech and mind, says 
the sage in the third verse. 

There sight attains not, nor speech attains, nor the mind. 
We know not, nor can we discern how one should teach 
of That. (3) 
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It is easy enough to understand that Brahman-Consciousness, the 
Lord in ns, cannot be thought or expressed, seen or heard, by our 
oidinary Iniinan instruments. But the Upanishad goes deeper and 
lells ns that it is not even dependent on our mind, life and senses 
lor its lordship and activity. It does not think by the mind, live by 
I he life, sense l)y the senses or express by the speech. "Micsc organs 

aic but objects of its supreme consciousness, arc but its diminished 

forms, created by itself. 

rhis view is set fortli explicitly in the five verses, 5 to 9, which 
we shall take up for detailed consideration later on. But, generally 
speaking, we lind that each human faculty is taken up therein, 
expanded in a separate verse, and each verse emphasised by the 
exhortation in the second line, 

“Know that indeed to he the Brahman, not ihis which men 
lollow alter here.” 

In the third \eise the sage says cd Brahman, “\VY“ know not nor 

can we discern how one should teach of fhat.” Lhe teason for not 

knowing apj)ears in the fourth: 

(») 

For it is othcT than the knonn, and it is above b(‘\ond the 
unknown, so have we heard from the men of old who 
liavc dtxiared That to our understanding. (f) 

.An apparent contradiction appears here which has to he c?x- 
plained. In the' second verse, foi instance, Brahman-Consciousness is 
described to be the Mind of the mind, while the' next verse lells us 
clearly that the mind cannot reach it and we know not how one should 
leacJi of it. I’he fourth verse goes farther .and says that it is other 
than the known and is above the unknown. Yet the sixth verse 
commands us tc^ know if -- HIT fir% • Sri Aurobindo in his 
commentary makes it clear that the Brahman-Ccmsciousncss here 
referred to by the sage is not the essential or absolute Brahman bur 
‘ the eternal outlook of the Absolute upon the relative”. This outlook 
is certainly within the reach oi the Mind of the mind, the Speech cH‘ 
the speech. \Ye can hope to know it and express it here on earth, in 
this body, but onlv by stepping inside ourselves. Hence the injunction 
to know Brahman in the five verses (i>-9). Brahman in its essentiality 
is not. then, what the sage calls Mind of the mind. It is the Lore! 
immanent in His creation. 

I he fourth verse, vylicn it describes Brahman as other than the' 
known and above beyond the unknown, clearly implies known and 
unknown by our human mentality, but certainly not unknowable. 
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The difference between known and ullkno^vn exisu only on the mental 
plane ; it disappears in the higher consciousness where the mutual 
relationship between the knower and his object is no more, and where 
sheer identity has taken the place of mental cognition. In this out 
earthly existence, ho^\e\el^ the identity can only be a qualified one. 
But the path bevond lies through this qualified identity. We ha\e 
by our sadhana to eliminate all limits set on our cognition, and come 
into touch with the Absolute even in this body. 

The nature of this sadhana is indicated by Sri Aurobindo. Into 
the working oi the mind we must constantly try and admit a working 
higher than itself, till (he mind is ready to yield place to (ho super- 
mind. Ihis preparation to admit a higher faculty has Itad to be 
undergone at every previovs step in the past evolution of Nature. 
Tjie process lias all along l)c*cn one of gradual unfolding, a gradual 
awakening of what uas dormant before. The mental man’s next step 
upward will be a consc ions one. He has been equipped with ncce.ssary 
faculties, and the light of iiuiulion is ever then* to guide him along. 
W^hen man has awakened his .slc'eping supermincl he will be able to 

answer the question of the sage in the first verse by whom 

missioned? i his is as far as we need go here. We shall sec in the 
scxoncl cftai)ter (he apparent contradiction fully reconciled, and in the 
last the i)ai]i to sujmMnc Knowledge indicated. 

Wises .5 to 0, referred to above, run as below: — 

II (k) 

Jhat Tvhicli remains unexpressed by the word, that by 
^vhich the word is expressed, know that indeed to be the 
Brahman, not this which men follow altci here. (.5) 

?T?JTTOT i 

sir ^ ^ II (^0 

'I'liat which thinks not by the mind, tbai by which the 
mind is thought, know that indeed to be the Brahman 
etc. (6) 

sir ^ s f ^l 5 n r i r?t ii 

That which sees not with the eye, (hat by which one sees 
the eye’s seeings. know that indeed to be the Brahman 
etc, (7) 
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?rs^oi ^ ^ ^aq, i 

?r^ air ^ af^STT^r^ II (c) 

1 ha( which hears not with the ear, that by which hearing 
is lieard, know tliat indeed to be the Brahman etc. (8) 

q jttMi ^ am: aofta^ i 
#T a® ?a' afaagarai» ii (0 

That ^vhich breathes not with the breath, that by which 
life-breath is led forwaixl in its paths, know that indeed 
to be the Bralmian etc. (9) 

It slioiild be noted that in these \erses the fiisl place is gi\en 
10 speech, the expiessive tacultv. In the Veda we lind that ihe W'ord 
crcaled the forms of ihe world. 11ns Word that was ihe creairix of 
the nni\eisc is above oin menial const nut ion. It mnst he lemembcicd, 

lumevet, lliat the lorms (reated In this supreme Woid. ? '^t:re 

merely symbols, oiitwaid lepresentaiions, o( an inner Reality. That 
reality is the Brahman itself. Human speech expresses no more than 
the mental image of the outward symbol created by the supreme 
Word. Hie word in the (iftlt verse, "remains unexpressed”, 

means literalb “not lai.sed up bcloie the mind". Human speech can 
laise nj) before the mind onl) the [)iescntation a jiresentaiion of 
the ultimate Reality, ne\er the Reality itsell. It (an go on creating 
new mental images but (an nc\cr seize the Hiuh underlying a form. 
Brahman is the Speech of our speech. Human language cannot 
express it. But it is h\ Brahman that the lacidiy of speech is 
expressed. 

(roing into tlie j>hv.si(al aspext of speecli we find that it is but a 
\ib]«uion of sound -a vibration ( reated b) the pressure of air passing 
out thiough our throat and mouth. At first fmman speech must have 
been only a spontaneous expre.s.sion of emotions caused by an object 
.or occurrciue. Later on the mind learnt gradually to use it for 
desciibing its ideas of and about the objext. Pliysieal Science tells 
us that material sound has the power of creating forms. Simple 
^ experiments performed in the laboratory demonstrate this. From the 
}>()int of view of psydiology too we know that s{xrech is a creative 
force ; for, it undoubtcdl) creates forms of emotion, mental images 
and impulses of action. Lhis creative effect of speech was extendect 
in the Vedic period hy the nsc of the Mantra. A mantra in theory is 
born deep down in our being, deeper than the mind, is framed in 
the heart, then held in the mind and thrown out. It reveals inner 
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realisations and has a subtle pouer of creating outer forms, menial 
and ^ital as well as physical. Even in our ordinary life we art- 
producing daily b> speech \ibrations and forms in the world of 
thought which affect ourselves as well as others. Our mind engrossed 
in outward phenomena tannot detect all this subtle action. But it is 
always theie. Flic Vedic sages realised this set ret power of the word 
when they uttered their marttras. A mental \ibration and a supra* 
mental \ibratioii arc similar in action. Onlv they do their work of 
creation nn two dilTercnt jdancs. I'lie Supreme AVord, Spec'tii of our 
speech, is a \ il)ration of the Pure Existent. The Mind of our mind 
gives it shape and it expresses itself on all planes. 

Aum, forming the mystic sellable of the Veda, are the seed sounds 
of the Word. There are likewise othei seed sounds in the 'Faniras. 
'Fhe Word has its subtle forms whkh compel the forms of this world. 
Ir has also its subtle rh)thms which find expressiou in the rhythm 
of the universe. “File itself is a rhythm ol (h)d”. I'lie seeking of 
the supreme (ruth is the sadhanfi of man. Fhe W'ord behind the 
speech alone cx[3rcsscs tliat truth. Huiiuni speech at its highest 
cannot. lie v\ho has found the Word has discoveied the 'JVuth. In 
the words of the second verse, he finds his release heyoiul and passing 
forward iioni this world he becomes immortal. 

In tJie sixth vetsc the sage savs that the Mind behind the mind 
can likewise discovci tlie Supreme ITiith ; the human mind at its 
hc.si cannot. AVhat is this higher cognitive iaciilty? Is there any 
rational basis lor it? We shall sec presently that this higher Mind 
is a iiecc’ssitv that arises (rom the very nature of mind itself. 

According to the ancients, man is essentially a mental being. 
ModeiJi Science tells us, however, that man is only matter, a physical 
being. He has, in the course of evolution, developed his mind as a 
result of the shenks that he has sicstained from his environment. 
After the di.ssolution of the body, con.scc|iicntiy, nothing survives. 
Fhc whole tuith, however, is very much larger than this narrow view. 
Matter could never have evolved a mind if there had not: already 
existed behind the life and body a latent mentality striving to manifest 
itself. In the oiiginal inconscicncc there must have bc^cii a concealed 
will even' struggling to come out and control the life and the form. 
If mind and will had not been already there, the mental being could 
never have become manifest. Now, where was this mind concealed? 
In matter itself, in its chemical comjK)sition or physical condition, or 
in the force which we now know to be constantly at work inside it? 
I’his force must he cither con.scicnt or have in it a grain of corrscious- 
hess destined to disclc^se itself in the course of evolution. At first 
this dormant consciousness was absorbed in the creation of forms and 
then in the adjustment of mutual relationship between form and 
form, but ultimately it emerged in order to consciously enlighten tliis 
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iclati()nshi[j and in order to create corresponding menial values, 
rhns, as a potcMitialitv , as a hidden necessity, mind was there from 
the Siarr. As it emerged from the subc onscient, plant and animal 
life a|)|Kated on earth. If we deny this then we have to assume that 
mind entered into niattcr from somewhere outside — from a higher 
mental pLine. Such a higher mental plane docs exist, but its function 
is. .Sri Aurobindo says, to exert a pressure on the material plane 
latilitaling the awakening of mind here which was already lying 
dormant in maitcT. Theic are various w^ays of looking at the evolu- 
tion of life on earth. First there is the modern scientific vietv that 
holds ev(‘r)thing to be a development from matter. A variation of 
this is the Samkhya ^ie^v which affirms an active Nature and an ili- 
ac ti\(^ though (Oiiscient entity called Piuusha. A third view is the 
one favoured by the rpanishacls which affirms the Piitusha to be the 
material as well as the cause ol the world, and Nature to be its 
(onscious lorce. II we restrict ourselves to the material world and 
reject all subtle cxpciience as hallucination, we must accept the 
scientilu |H)int ol view. But if we take note ol the action of our 
mind when it exceeds its material limitations, if we consider the 
inner urge, the innate aspiration, which is evei pusliing man forwaid 
VNC mnst accept the Vedantic view. 

It is .said that Man is the higluM possible Name or Numen on 
this planet. Man is undouhtedly the highc*st becoming realised so 
lar. hilt he is not the highest rcali.siihle. Looking dc'c‘p into his 
(onscionsnc’ss we hnd that there is in him an innate aspiration, a 
secret tendency tow aids (iod, Liglu and Imrnoualitv. Soinctliing in 
Jiim ref uses to accept as final the semi-obscurity and mortality of ibis 
earrhh life, fust as Matter released the concealed Iafe-energv,.as Life 
released the .Mind, so Mind will in due course release a higher faculty. 
It must he so. Lhere is no reason why evolution should stop midway 
at the mental stage’. 

In the working ol the mind we find three elements — tlmughi, will 
and sensation. On these dejjend tlie apprehensive and the compre- 
hensive action of the mind with regard to its object. \Vc know’ and 
hx'l that in this action our mind is hampered by its association with 
life in matter. As matter brought in life to help it to get over its 
own inertia, as lile brought in mind to remove the obstacles in its 
path, so mind has to bring in a new principle, freer and more j>owertul 
than iisell, to overcome its limitations, and make its progress easy 
along the path of evolution. The rational necessity of a higher faculty 
is thus dear. Until this higher factiltv is awakened mind will always 
feel hampeied in rhe elfcetuation of its will, it will not be able to 
seize the Rasa or I he underlying delight of its object. 

1 he higher mind must wake up* But must it wake up here in 
this life? The answer has to be in the affirmative, because mind itself 
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has. e\’en though in semi-obscurity, that aspiration, that tendency, that 
necessity. Matter is instinct M’ith the stuff of Life, as Life 

is instinct with the stuff of Mind, so is Mind instinct with the stuff 
of Siiperinind. ’ No doubt the Supermind is lying concealed texlay 
behind our mental formulations, but it is ever ready to emerge when 
mental conditions permit. The mind must prepare the ground for 
its advent, hut there is in it also an element of inevitability. The 
preparation is going on in spite of ohstJiclcs, the progress is slow, hut 
when the next stej) is achieved it will he not for a few here and there 
as in the past, but for the whole race. 'I'he concealed Supermind 
knows the mind and controls it, hut the mind is not conscious of it. 

Akerses 7 and 8. — Brahman-Consciousness, we have seen, is Speech 
of the speech, Mind of the mind. Here the sage goes on to s;iv that 
it is also ail absolute Sense behind the action of the senses. Sight 
and hearing are taken merely as t\pieal of the senses. Ordinarily, we 
know sense to h(‘ an action of the organs ihrougli which mind contacts 
a material objec t. I’hesc Cirgans are not in any way fundamental but 
have, as biology (ells us, evolved gradually in the course of physkal 
evolution. In order to attain to Brahman-Omsc ioiisncss we have to 
go behind all forms everything that is not fundamental. We have 
to go even behind the mind and its functions. AVe arc aware that 
oin* sense organs are instruments of the mind and work through the 
nervous system. Without going into intricate physiology wc can say 
that the human Inaiii receives the sense images by the so-called 
sensory nerves and sends out its orders to the organs l)y the motor 
nerves. Sri Aurobincio says that sense is not even a pure mental 
function l)ecause it depends on the life-currents coursing through the 
nerves. The embodied mind gives these currcius mental values hut 
the functions actually appear to he tliose of the nerves. How then 
can wc call supranicntal consciousness, which requires no bodily 
instrumentation, a Sense of the senses? Wc have to go deeper and 
find out what this faculty of sense is in essence before we can answer 
this cpieslion. 

Wc know the process that takes place ; an eidolon of matter 
creates a nerve image which is translated into a mental concept. This 
eidolon may he a vibration of sound, an image of light, a sense of 
smell caused by minute particles of matter entering into the nostrils, 
a sense of taste due to the siip of an object touching the tongue or a 
sense of touch caused by a physical contact with an object creating 
a nervous disturbance. The process is three-fold, hut so rapid that 
we usually take it to he one. The physical passes througli the vital 
sheath and then reaches the mind. Essentially then sense is a. contact 
of the mind with an outside object through the physical organs. 

According to the Upanishadic thought active consciousness has a 
four-fold action described by the terms Vijriana, Prajnuna, Sanjnann 
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and A/nrum. The lirst is a comprehensive supramental function 
bexond tlu* reach of the human mind as it is. Prajnana is the out- 
going aj))))clit*nsive consciousness whilst the Sanfnana is the in- 
hnnging aj)j>rchensivc consciousness which draws the object back to 
i(self so as to jtosscss it in conscious substance. By Ajnana the con- 
Miousiicss dwells as an image of the object so as to possess it in 
power. As far as wc are aware we first sense an object and then seize 
it in kncnvlcdge. This work is rapid and spontaneous and is an action 
ot the Inirnan mind. Next, we try to comprehend the image in 
knowledge and j^ossess it in power, rhis is an intellectual process 
and is laboured and slow. But this intellectual comprehension and 
possession is the ])ath by which man’s mind is ever struggling to 
establish a connection with his Supermind. As the j^roccss of intellec- 
tual (ompichension submits itself more and more to the guidance of 
tite Supeiinind it becomes easier and more spontaneous. The higher 
(onsciousness whicli Is hidden behind the mind ol man and controls 
it is the ultimate Knower, the Lord. Its action is the perfect infinite 
and comprehensive function of the Vijtiana and the Ajnana. On that 
j)lane the apprehensive action of Prajnana and Sanjndna merge them- 
selves in the all-comprehensive action of the Lord’s const iousne.ss. 

rile const iousness of the creatoi automat icallv knoxvs and possesses 
all things creau'd by itself. But if the universe is to be what it is, 
namelv, one of ignoiancc and division, it is clear (hat the external isa- 
tion by our dixitlc^d mind and our appiehending consciousness must 
come into pla\. On the higher plane, howewer, Prajnana and 
Sanjndna have no l(x us standi and lose themselves entirel) in a 
stiprametital consciousness. J his is the Sense behind the senses that 
(he sage speaks ol in these two verses. 

Reference has already been made to the sensory and motor nerves 
ol modern Physiology. Ancient Indian psychologists predicated 
eleven senst*s— five f)f knowledge, five of action, and the mind. It is 
obvious that mind goes with both, for it receives knowdedge through 
the senses of cognition and issues orders through the senses of action. 
Lnless the mind pays attention, the sight of the eye will not make a 
man sc‘e : and unle.ss (he mind directs, the eye wdll not visualise at all. 

Moreover it is now^ admitted in Psychology that behind the action 
ol the surface mind there is a much vaster sub-conscious cognition 
which loses nothing that the senses bring but stores it all up in 
memory. There is an old story w^hich illustrates this very well. A 
professor of Entomology once saw in a dream a species of red ants 
witli certain marked features unknown to naturalists up to that time. 
Shortly afteiwards, some ants w’ere actually found in South America 
which leseinbled in every particular his dream ants. The coincidence 
struck the professor as remarkable. But, later on, one day while he 
was going through .some of his old books he found inside one of them 
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a slip of paper on which he had himself noted, twenty years before, 
the description of some ants reported to be existing in the Andes by 
some wild Indians of that area. He had forgotten all about this 
incident but his subconscious memory that had stored if up brought 
it out in a dream twenty years later. Again, a tale is told of an 
illiterate servant girl who heard her master daily reciting a Hebrew 
text. It carried no meaning to her but her subconscious memory 
stoi'ed ii up and she was able to reproduce it quite accurately under 
certain a])normal conditions. Similarl), cases are known where a man 
operated upon under an anaesthetic could when his sub-conscious 
mind tvas leleascd by hypnosis relate all that he had gone through. 
In fact, a laige parr of our daily physical action is directed not by our 
surface mind but by this concealed sub-conscious laciiltv. Where the 
surface mind gropes, the subconscious self kiKuvs coircctly and directs 
action in an nnening manner, 'rhe lower animal docs not possess a 
discriminating mind but it makes no mistakes in pci forming its life 
functions. 'I hc catering insect, for instance, when killing a beetle 
for food piicks its sting into a vital spot as skilfully and in as unerring 
a fasliion as tiie best surgeon. 

rile Tpanishad lays down that the subtle Mind in us knows no 
limits, that its (.ogiiition is infinite. Nor is it dependent on the vital 
nervous svstem for its knowledge. There is a vast action of the 
Siirijnfina which is not limited by the functioning of the sense instru- 
nients. Associated with this action there is also a vaster action of the 
Pmjnafia and Ajnaria. it is on the basis of this larger action on the 
higher plane that the examples of subtle perception cjuotcd above can 
be explained. I'he all-comprehensive Vijnana is also acting there, but 
its action is so concealed as not to be ap]>arcnt. 

lhal the scnsc-mind can and dc^cs act independently of the 
phxsicnl organs is proved by our psycliic experiences and the pheno- 
mena of clairvoyance and clairaudition. It is iinnccessiuy to elaborate 
this point. If i can see at a distance, if I can hear at a distance, if I 
can read the thought of another, it is clear that my cognition docs not 
depend on my sense-organ.s. Mind evolving in MatUrr dcvelcjpcd these 
organs in order to apply its inhcirent capacities on tlic physical plane. 
The higher consciousness can form its own images, can see, hear and 
knenv without the aid of the lower human faculties. 

Modern thinkers tend more and more to agree that all form is 
only an operation of force. The ancients held the same view, when 
they said, self-power of the Divine Existent 

hidden by its own modes. What, then, is essential to the operatiem 
of Force taking on itself the presentation of form? 

Movement or vibration was the beginning of creation. Isha says, 
the Lord went abroad — • The One became the Many. He 
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beaimc conscious of His manifestation, became sensible of Himself as 
a tno\emcnt of force. This is the basis of universal Sanjndna, This 
is applicable equally in both our internal and external operations, 
f aiTi angry, means J feel the anger that I have become. 1 know my 
body because 1 have become the body. The creating conscious-force 
knous the form it has created. The operation of this force is five-fold 
(urresponding to the five cosmic elements and the five human senses. 
But this is equally true of all forms — material objects as well as forms 
of mind, forms of character and forms of soul. The essential sense 
must be able to grasp all these operations on all planes. Let us take 
an example on our own plane. When I am enjoying the playing of 
a tune on the violin, tlie whole process from the scraping of the violin 
string with a bow right up to the ecstasy I feel inside me is complex 
and \arious, but is at the same time one and continuous. If this is 
so to our mental consciousness, how much more would it be to our 
highest consciousness! The Sense of senses is capable in itself of 
seizing the secret essence as a whole, regardless of the various opera- 
tions. This Sense of senses is not the Absolute Brahman withdrawn 
into itself, but the Absolute in its outlook on the relative, — the Lord, 
He that constitutes and controls the action of the cosmic gods. 

The supreme Consciousness does not sense by our senses, any 
more than it thinks by our mind. It acts by a supreme Sense and 
supreme Mind, creative and comprehensive, of which our organs are 
a diminished form. Tliesc imperfect human faculties have been 
constituted by the Lord for His cosmic ]>lay. In order to attain to 
the Divine Consciousness man has to get behind them and transcend 
them. 

riic nimli verse is— snfil:?! ^ snf&rfn RTO: &C- 

That which breathes not with the breath, that by which life-breath is 
led forward, know that indeed to be Brahman, not this which men 
folknv after here. This verse reiterates what the second verse says, 
that Brahnian-Consciousncss is the life of our lifc-hreaih. Lhat is to 
say, that our liuman life-energy is an inferior mode of a supreme and 
universal Energy. This higher power sustains and directs our vital 
energy in its action, bur does not live and act by it. 

Prana, as we base seen before, popularly means our life-breath. 
Bur in the Ujianishad it implies vital force which acts in the body 
by the fi\e life-cut rents. Prana is the principal one of these currents, 
normall) essential to the exercise of bodily functions. Still, as we 
know, it can be suspended by Yoga without destroying life. 

Modern Science d(x;s not admit that there is any distinct life- 
cnergy ; for the scientist deals with material energy alone. Prana is 
not a physical force but a different principle which supports Matter 
and occupies it. It sustains all forms ; no form could exist without 
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it. It acts in all physical forces like heat, light and electricity. It is 
their cause ; they arc its vehicles. That being so. it is obvious that 
vital force is outside the scoj^e of physical analysis, which can only 
observe and analyse phenomena that arc its results. 

We can become aware of this pure energy by Yoga alone, by 
rendering our mind and body subtle enough to be able to distinguish 
the life-currents coursing not only in the physical body but in the 
subtle frame that lies behind the physical. The system of Yoga which 
more particularly deals with this is known as Hatha-Yoga and the 
necessary process of breath-cmitrol is called Pranayama. By regulating 
the flow of the \ital currents, by opening ihe vaiious ncr\e-ccnires 
(known as (Ihalnos) the Yogi can control not only the life operations 
btit also tliasc ot the mind in the living body. By pursuing this 
process he succeeds ultiniatcl) in establishing a communication 
between his physical being and his subtle subliminal self. 

Prana, the supreme breatli, is therefore described in the lirsi 
\crsc as yoked like a horse to the chariot of our body and mind,- - 
yoked and mo\ing iorwarck In this vcise it is fuitliet afiirmcd that 
Prana is led forward by the divine consciousness. \Vhile the mind 
represents on the terrestrial plane the cognitive aspect of the Lord. 
Prana icprescnts in the flow of phenomena His dynamic: force, 
everywhere liom the* tiniest atom to the mightiest star. But just as 
mind has a .Superniind behind it so must life-force have at its back 
a Supreme Kncrgy, an cut-flow of the higher and truer Existence. 
Here on our earthly j)lanc Prana manifests itself as desire, hunger 
and enjoyment. On the higher plane desire becomes Love, luingci 
becomes desireless Satisfaction and enjoyimait becomes .spontaneous 
Delight. Such is the Life of our life which by sustaining its inferior 
mode is leading it ever forward towards its own almighty might. 

7"hc first chapter of the ('panishad here t:omcs to a close. It 
has taught us that the life of the mind and its instrumcius in which 
we dwell is only a small part of onr existence. It is the outer mani- 
festation, an inferior mode of the Lord concealed within who rules 
over all our actions. To rise out of this lower consciousness into His 
consciousness, to attain to the fulness of a life Divine is our destined 
end. 

But our tciTesirial existence is not illusory, it is but an incom- 
plete and inferior presentation of the perfect existence on the higher 
plane of Brahman-Consc iousness. Our groping mind is a shadow of 
the all-knowing Supermind, our speech a feeble echo of the mighty 
Word that created the worlds, our sense a distorted image of the 
.supreme Sense and our vital energy a broken fragment of the one 
infinite Life. The Brahman-Coasciousness of the Kena and the 
indwelling Lord of the Isha are one and the same. This supreme 
Consciousness knows our cosmic existence, upholds it, inspires it and 
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governs it secretly. The Lord knows the gods, but the gods know^ 
Him not. 7'his is the meaning of the parable of the third chapter. 

Our mortal lilc is a dual representation of the concealed divinity."^ 
On the one hand there arc the negathe elements — death, suffering, 
incapacity and strilc. On the other arc the positive elements, — 
immortality lonccalcd behind death, delight behind pain, infinite 
j)ovver behind incapacity and love behind strife. Dhision is a negative 
element behind which there ever lies indivisible unity. But wltat 
vve have to remember is that we must never mistake these positive 
elements, the gods, for the Brahman though it is true enough that 
they suggest what the Brahman is. The victory of the gods is 
Brahman’s victory though they know it not. In order to attain to 
the Highest we have to tiaiiscend both the positive and the negative 
elements, bt)th the gods and the 'I’ilans, even though our wors-np ol 
the gods be a preparation (or this ascent, l lu' wise arc not detained 
by the lure of the radiance of the gods, but move forward and go 
beyond to unity and immortality. It is iu)t iiucnckci that the life on 
earth shoidd be abandoned in pursuit of iinmonalitN . Immoualin 
must be achieved here on earth. Sii Auiobindo sa)s, " I ins ]ile loj*e 
in us is led lorvN'ard b) tlu‘ attiaetion of the sujnemc' Life on its puii 
of constant acc|uisition through types ol the Bralunan until it i caches 
the point where it has to go . . . across out . . . of the moiial vision 
of things to some licyond.” Man has to go ilirougl^ existcrut* in this 
and other worlds where he tastes different types oi immortality before 
fie passes into the Bevond where alf tvpts are transcended and the 
one Infinite Immortality attained. 'Flicsc woilds of the Upanishads 
arc not gcograjdncal locations in the cosmos but are soul-stares. Here 
on eaith man's vision conesponds to the mateiial conditions under 
w'fiich he lives. As he moves up this vision will alter according to 
the (onclitions of the |)lanc he reaches. When tiic send lias entirely 
reali.sed immortal it\ it will be free from all frame-work, for it will 
then be one with the Lord. The cycle ol* rebirth will then be at an 
end. 'riiis victory, the sage insists, must be achieved Iicrc. ‘*lf after- 
wards there is assumption of the figinc of mcjrtality, it is ... a descent 
of the ensouled supcrcon.scicnt existence not for any personal necessity, 
but for the univeisal need in the cosmic labour for those yet unfree.” 

T he second part consists of the following five verses: 

g 

a, jtkt (0 

If tluni thinkest that thou knowest It w’ell, little indeed 
dost tliou know of the form of the Brahman. That of it 
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which is ihou, that of ii Which is in the gods, this thou 
hast to think out. I think It known. (1) 

^ sr I? =5 11 (^) 

I think not that 1 know It well and >ci 1 know that it is 
not unknown to me. He of us who knows it. knows That ; 
he knows that It is not unknown to hint. (2) 


JT?r ^ ^ I 

3T%I5 f^?n5IT^5TR5t II (^) 


He l)> Avhom It is not thought out, has the thought oj It ; 
he hy whoni It is thought out. knows It not. It is uii” 
known to the dis( eminent ot those who discern of It : h\ 
those who seek lujt to diseern of It, It is discerned. (.H) 


3n?JT5T 1 1 (V) 

AV^icn it is known liy peieeption that lellcats it, then one 
has tlie thought of it. for one finds immoitalit) ; hy the 
Self one linos the force to attain and by the Rnow'ledge 
one finds ininioitalit). (1) 


^T#=5 II (k) 

If licre one comes to that knowledge, then one truly is ; 
if here one comes not to the knowiedge, then great is the 
perdition. I'he wise distinguish 7'hat in all kinds oi 
becomings and tlicy pass forward from this woild <uul 
b(!c:ome immortal. (a) 


In this part the sage goes into the a])|»aicnt paradox of the dual 
aspect of the Brahman — the unknowable and the know able, the 
ineffable Absolute and the outlook of that Absolute on the rclati\c. 
We have already identified the latter with the Lord of the Isha 
Upanishad, who c\cr dwells in His creation, in all movement, small 
and great. This Lord, this Ma.ster-coiisciousness is what the sage bids 
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US .see and realise behind our earthly Hie, £or, an injunction to know 
die nnknowalile, lo describe the ineffable would obviously be 
ineanini'Ies.s. 

i’lie Brahma n-()on.sci()Usnc.ss, the Lord, is that for which we have 
lo nansceiid our lower status, our ordinary human existence. But 
ihis ( ons( iousiiess, howe\er great it may be, is not the utter ab.solute. 
because it has a relation to the the cosmic movement — created, 
supjxirted and controlled by it. Is it then a creation of Maya, a being 
subordinate to Nature? Do not both the universe and its Lord 
disappear in an ineffable Beyond? How then can we look upon the 
Lord, a le.sser entity as the Truth of truths? Where that Absolute is, 
(au.se and efl'ctt, mortality and immortalit), all cease to exist. Must 
Ave then not transcend e\en the Lord of the universe to attain to the 
utter Reality? This indeed looks like a paradox. All these questions 
are implied in the llpani.shad. It knows of the incft’able Brahman, 
the absolute ol the Lord, just as it knows the Loid, the absolute of 
the cosmos and piotieds to sjieak of the utter Absolute in the onl) 
Ava) possible lo human speech. It is beyond our poAvers of cognition 
and (xprcssioii, but is b\ no means a Nihil. Each if we cannot 
desciilie it Ave can ccrtainlv indicate it. for Ave do know a little of ii. 
I know that of It which is ni) .self, that ol it Avhirh is in the gods. 1 
liave to think that little out. 1 do not know It avcH, but I know that 
It is not unknoAvn to me. Hoav can it be c|uiic unknoAMi, since I know 
a little of it. 'J’his relative knowablcnc.ss of the unknowable is what 
we Ikiac* (o unclcrstancl. I hc little in the cosmic manifestation Ave 
can express, but the infinite totality is something that Ave c;an liopc 
neirhei to know ivor to expre.ss. Yet it is only through the uniAcrsc 
that Ave can arrive at That, V\e can only arrive at Brahman’s form, 
the cosmic play of its consciousness, and that by going behind our 
mind and life and sense's. Hoav can Ave, then, knoAv the inclfablc 
hevond ? 

What AAc are called uj)on lo do is to knoAv the form of Brahman, 
the Master-Clonsciousness of the Lord through and yet beyond the 
universe in Avhich avc Uac. To use our mind rightly we have first to 
put aside all form and phenomena. This would give us a glimpse of 
the DiviniiA Avbo abides in the form, the face behind the mask. When 
Ave haA'e eliminated all forms, avc shall find that Ave have arriAcd at 
tAvo fundamental entities, our .scIacs and the gods. The latter, as avc 
Iiavc' seen alrcacb, constitute the ])Ositive aspect of the Brahman in 
the imiAcrsc. They represent divine power and lead man to all that 
is bright and g(K)d and beautiful in life. Their opponents, the Titans, 
creatures of darkness, lure man to ignorance and evil. The two 
poAA'eis are fighting incessantly for dominion over the individual and 
over Nature. The gods win, but it is only because the Lord is 
behind them. 
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Brahman is also represented in the universe by the self of the 
Individual man. This self is not a form of his mind and life and 
senses, but is something that supports and controls these lower forms, 
something that can say “1 am” and not only “I seem”. The first verse 
siiys, — ‘That of it which is thoii^ that of it which is in the gods, this is 
what thy mind has to rcsol\e. What am I of the Brahman? What 
of It is in the gods? In what way am 1 related to the gods and in 
what way are the gods and m\ self related to the Brahman? Ihe 
finding of the Tpanishad is that I am a real representation of the 
Sii])reme Self for all cosmic purposes, and that the gtKls are real 
representations of the Supreme (rodhead. All individual beings are 
the supreme Self in essence. All gods are fundamentally the Lord. 
The Self and tlie Lord are one Brahman. I ha\e to realise It through 
rny self and through the (osmic movements. 71ic gods supported by 
my self rule the cosmos of m\ individual being, the action of my lower 
human faculties. The Lord lules as Mind of the mind and Life of 
the life o\cr all cosmos and o\cr all form of being. By going behind 
these outer forms, I can find iny self and the gods. By going behind 
my self and the gods, f can find the one supreme Self and tlic (iod 
of gods. When 1 have done tliat, seen the little ( ) of the 

Biahnian that I am permitted to see, I can sa) , I think 

1 know, 

'This assertion, then, is only relative. I know that I cannot know 
perfectly with my liinifevl instrninent of knowledge. 1 do not think 
tliat I can know the unknowalile in the manner in which I have come 
to know the Self and the Lord. Bin this 1 have now accomplished, — 
I am no longer in ignorance, I know the Absolute in the only way 
open to me. through his manifestation as the Self and the Lord. The 
mastery of Brahman is no longer a mystery to me. I can comprehend It 
through these figures of it as far as it is possible for me to comprehend, 
'rile Unknowable is relatively knowablc to me. I can enter into it ; 
1 can merge myself in it if I w’ant to. I am completely satisfied. 

If we think wc have grasped the Brahman by our mentality then 
our knowledge is no knowledge, it can easily turn to falsehcKid. Those 
who try to fix Brahman into what they can grasp of the fundamental 
ideas and seek to discern It by thought, am have no real discernment. 
They deceive themselves and take some idea symbols for the Reality. 
But if we use our mind and discernment rightly, if we realise that 
our mental perceptions are so many clues that indicate the Beyond, 
if we use the idea symbols only to transcend them, then wc are happy 
indeed “even in being exceeded by Him.” 

The phrase implies that our human mind 

can reflect in a supreme understanding the image of the Lord as He 
shows Himself to our mentality. This reflection is all-important to 

^3 
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US for l)\ it wc enter into the beatitude of the Brahman-Consciousness. 
By sell realisation of the Brahman we attain to divine energy and by 
know ledge of the Brahman we arrive at infinite immortality. 

rhis adiievcment, the fifth verse says, must be done here on 
eaith. in this earthly body. Then only can we arrive at our true 
cMsterue. Otherwise great is the perdition ; w'e remain submerged 
in our mentality and never rise to our true supramental being. 

1 he Sell and the Lord arc, then, the incfiablc Absolute. When 
we go to seek that w^hidi is unknowal)le to us w^e aUvays find that we 
have tound the Self and the Lord. The unknowable has placed Itself 
in thc.se two forms as the object of man’s Iiighc'st aspiration. 

We know now that our self is a rej)rcsen ration ol the Supreme 
Self and that our human iacultics, the cosmic gods in us, are represen- 
tations of the Lord. The Supreme Sell and the Supreme Godhead 
aie tile Biahman in essence — the Biahman immanent in his creation. 
T hat is our goal. The cpie.sticm beiote us is how* to reach this goal, 
how t(j attain to its Master-consciousness? Knowledge is the way 
indicated bv the sage. “When it is known In perce])!inn that reflects 
it, then one has the llionght of It.” 'Fhe true Existence is reflex te<l. 
as it w'cae, in a mind that has [)ecomc clean and pme and iecepti\t'. 
Mind is one of the cosmic gods. In lact, (he grcMiesr ol the gorU, 
IndiM, is iK'hind its working. T'lic sage illnsttates his j)hi!osoph\ 
here in ilic* third parr In a iH'aiitiful apologue*. 


5 ; ?n?r 

II (51) 

ii (^) 

^ ii {a) 

^ ii {it) 

^ firing* 11 (t) 
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tftpnMtii (1) 

?Wfffirfir II (^o) 

aT«|!*5W^TOr-*T'i^^^ ^njfJrfir ; ?ri>fir i 

TOn^frol^ ii (^^) 

^ ftnmwnw tjr^Rftq. i 

gt n (^^) 

The Eternal conquered for the gods and in that victory 
of the Eternal the* gods came to greatness. 'This was 
what they said» “Ours is the victory » ours is this greatness.” 

(1) 

I’hat marked this thought of theirs ; to them that became 
manifest. They could not discern of That, which was this 
mighty Daemon. (2) 

I'hev said to Agni, “O Know^cr of all Births, this discern, 
what is this mighty Daemon.” He said. “So be it.” (3) 

He rushed upon That; It said to him, “Who art thou?” 
“I am Agni”, he said “and I am the Knower of all 
Births.” (4) 

“Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even all 
this 1 can burn, all this that is upon the earth.” (5) 

That set before him a blade of grass : “This burn”. He 
went towards it with all his speed and he could not burn 
it. Even there he ceased, even thence he returned ; “1 
could not discern of That, what is this mighty Daemon”. (6) 

Then they said to Vayu, “O Vayu, this discern, what is 
this mighty Daemon.” He said, “So be it.” (7) 

He rushed upon That; It said to him, “Who art thou?” 
“I am Vayu,” he said, “and I am he that expands in the 
Mother of things.” (8) 

“Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even 
all this I can take for myself, all this that is upon the 
earth.” * (9) 
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That set before him a blade of grass : "This take”. He 
u’cnt towards it with all his speed and he could not take 
it. FAen there he ceased, even thence he returned; "I 
( tmld not discern of That, what is this mighty Daemon.” 

(10) 

1 hcii the) said to India, “Master ol plenitudes, get thou 
the knowledge, what is this mighty Daemon.” He said, 
“So be it.” He rushed upon That. That vanished from 
before him. (11) 

He in the same ether came upon the Woman, even upon 
Her who shines out in many forms, LJina daughter of th<“ 
snowy summits, 'I'o her he said, “What w^as this mighty 
Daemon?” (12) 

Before ue proceed to expound the parable it is neexssary to under- 
stand that the gods of the IJpanishad differ in an all-important resjieet 
from those of the Veda. 'The latter know" the Brahman, lliey arc 
(onscious ot their being essentially the Supreme Godhead. Their 
play in man is a conscious assumjition of human limitations. They 
are ever awaie ol their true identity. In the L'panishads, however, 
they ha^e fallen from this high position so much so that they do not 
know whose power works behind them, wirnse aie the victories that 
they wan. But for iliis difference the three gods, Indra, Vayu, Agni, 
retain much of their Vedic aspect. They are the rulers of the mental, 
iJie vital and the material planes rcspcctivelv, but they arc uncon- 
scious of being' representatives of the Supreme Power. 

The g(>ds lia\e had a great victory against the I’itans. The 
children of Light ha\e won a great battle against the children of 
darkness but the >ictor’s arc not aware that it is Brahman wdio has 
correprered for them. Conse([uently they are rejoicing in their owm 
greatness, light and glory. This \ictoiy represents the advance of 
of nran to a high state ol an enlightened mentality, a strong vitality, 
a well-ordered body and a happy harmonious w^ay of liNing. Man has 
Mtcccssfully achieved the position of the highest creature on this 
planet. He is self-satisfied and jubilant.. But the gods in him do not 
know that the Kternal has brought about this victory only in order 
that he may successfully rise above his present life, intelligent, w'ell- 
ordcred, strong and harmonious though it be. So the Lord appears 
before the exultant gcxls but does not reveal himself. The appear- 
ance of this unknowm Powxr, great and terrible, frightens the gods. 
They arc afraid that their dominion is seriously threatened. Agni 
rises at their bidding to ascertain the identity of the unknowai. Agni 
is the flame of conscious force ih matter, he is Jata Vedas, the 
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knower o£ all Births. If this Yaksha is a new creation on die material 
plane who threatens the dominion of the gods, who is fitter to find 
out his identity than Agiii? He rushes towards the iinkiiow’n but the 
latter calmly questions him. who arc you, what is your power? 
Proudly Agni replies that lie is the fire in matter, the knower of all 
births and that he can burn cnerything to ashes. Inspite of this 
proud reply lie fails to consume a blade of grass put before him. How 
could he burn it when it had the power of the Eternal behind it! 
Crestfallen, he returns to his brethren and tells them that he has 
failed to disco\er the idem it) of the diead \isitor. But it was clear 
that he was no material lonii. 

Another god now* rises to answer to the call. It is Vayu, the 
Vital Energ), — Matariewan who fills the infinite space. All that is 
in this creation is his movement. It is he who has placed> the fire of 
conscious force in all things. If the Daemon be some unknown but 
gigantic Life-force, he would sineh know' it and get hold of it! I'he 
god rushes up to the Yaksha and he is met b\ the same calm challenge 
as before — “\Vho art thou? AVhai is the power in thee?" He replies 
that he is the god Vayu Mataricwaii and that lie in his stride can 
lake hold of all that is and master it. Again the same test as before. 
A, frail blade of grass is placed bcd’orc* him and he is asked to sci/e 
it. But he fails as ignominouslv as y\gni. How could he take up a 
thing that is under the protection of the /Vlniighty! Vayu returns 
and re|)Oits to the other gods that he has been imablc to find out the 
identity of the unknown, ft was clear, however, that the apparition 
was no ^ital loini, subject to the dominion ol the uniscrsal vital 
energy . 

The next to arise yvas the Might) India, Lord of tlic Mind. It 
is he that rules ovei the vital .senses which Vayu uses for his mastery. 
If the Daemon coiild he grasped hv the senses, known by the mind, 
then India was sure to lincl him out and bring him under Iiis sway. 
But obviously this Yaksha belonged to a higher plane where 
India the lord of Mind had no dominion. For, as soon as the god 
approached the Yaksha, lie vanished. Mind could operate only 
within the framework of Time and Space, but the unknown was 
outside and beyond .that framework. 

Indra. however, did not retire crest-fallen like his two predecessors. 
He .soared up into the higher ctlier. the mind ascended into the 
regions of pure mentality. The condition of knowledge by reflective 
perception was fulfilled. In the high ether the ruler of the mind 
met the resplendent goddess Uma Haimavati and c|uestioned her. 
She told him that the Daemon who had appeared was Brahman itself 
by whose might the gods of mind and life and body had been 
victorious in their struggle against the powers of darknes.s. Uma, the 
daughter of the Snowy Summits, who is the Supreme Nature, the 
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Siiprcnic (ioiisciousncss ()< the Brahman, from her alone can the 
( osmit gods learn the essential truth about themselves, for she has 
the knowledge of the One while the gods know only of the many. 
India, Vii)u and Agni became the greatest of the gods, for Indra was 
the first to come to a knowledge of the Brahman while the two others 
had approached and spoken to the Brahman even though without a 
knowledge of its identity. The parable clearly illustrates what the 
sage has said before, namel) that our mind must reach a condition 
of supreme purity in order to be able to reflect the supreme Con- 
sciousness ; beyond this it cannot hope to go, it must be satisfied with 
reflecting as in a faithful mirror the image of the Absolute, as far as 
the Absolute permits that image to be reflected. 
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She said to him, “It is^e Eternal. Of the Eternal is this 

\i( tory in which yc sha^^ow^ to greatness ” Then alone 
he came to know that tmi was Brahman. (1) 
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Therefore arc these gods as it were beyond all tlic other 
gods, even Agni and V"a\ii and Indra, because they came 
nearest to the touch of That .... (2) 

Therefore is Indra as it were beyond all the «)thcr gods 
because he came nearest to the touch of That, because 
he first knew that it was the Brahman. (.1) 

Now this is the indication of That, — as is this flaslt of the 
lightning upon us or as is this falling of the eyelid, so in 
that which is of the gods. (1) 

Then in that which is of the Self, — as the motion of this 
mind seems to attain to That and by it aiterwards the will 
in the ihought cominuall} remembers it. (5) 

riw name of That is “That Delight as I hai Delight 
one should follow after It. He who so knows I'hat, 
towards him verilv all existences yearn. (b) 

riiou hast said “Speak to me llpanishad“; spoken to thee 
is Hpanishad, Of the Eternal verily is the Upanishad 
that we have spoken. (7) 

01 this knowledge austerit) and selbcoiKiuest and works 
arc the foundation, the Vedas arc all its limbs, uiith is its 
dwelling place. (8) 

He wlio kiK)Ws this knowledge, smites e\il away Irom him 
and in that \ aster world and infinite heasen finds his 
foundation. Yea, he finds his foundation. (9) 


I'hc ground is now prepared and the Sadhaka is in a j)osition to 
understand how, step by step, he can rise’ from his lower human 
c:onscir)usncss to the summit of BrahmanConsciousness. First tiurc 
are the outer forms which he nuisr transcend in order to get to ilu‘ 
essential in the universe. The essential consists of his own self and 
the gods in Nature. In what relation the gods stand to Brahman has 
been made clear in the tliird pan. Mind, life and body through 
which the gods act must become conscious of that whidi has con- 
stituted them, and secretly supports and controls thent. Gradually 
transcending their egoism they must learn consciously to reflect the 
light of the One Eternal. Then will something of the supreme image 
of Brahman, though only that much of it which we arc permitted to 
realise, descend on us and transform our nature into Divine nature. 

But all this cannot come about suddenly as if by magic. Verse f 
says that the indiaition of That wnil come like the flash of the 
lightning or the falling of the eye-lid. It will come and go, gi\ing 
us momentary glimpses of the Supreme. Again and again will this 
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happen (ill mind, life and senses arc fixed in the ineniory of the 
Heatifie A'isinn. I'hc touches and visits will steadily support the 
(osnii( gods in ilicir upward aspiration. Ultimately man's self as 
\v(‘II .IS ili(' gods in him will learn to respond habitually to the higher 
(oiitacfs in place of the contacts of this earth. Our faculties then 
uill think ol nothing, enjoy nothing, sense nothing but the Supreme. 
In I he words ol the IJpanishad, “the will in the thought will con- 
si.'intly reincrnber it.” But then is it our aim to forget completely 
the external world? — ^'J’ake it as a never-ending trance of the mind? 
I’he Master says, “this is possible if the soul so wills but it is not 
inevitable.” The Mind of the mind, the Life of the life, the Sense 
of the sense, the Matter of the matter of the bod\ arc one and 
indi\ isible. I he\ exist for Brahman only and are conscious of it. 
F.ven when they function within an individual the\ arc a^rare of the 
(oncealed Biahinan the Avhole time. Once awakened to Brahnian- 
(lonsciousness. ihe\ (an never be bound by the limitations of the ego. 
They will nevei again fall under the illusion of a sepaiate existence. 
I he e)e will st'c Brahman in everv thing, the car will hear Brahman 
in everv sound, the touch will sense Brahman in every object. The 
gods will be gtnerned l)y a supreme law ol indivisible Oneness in 
the Lord, do (he soul thus awakened the world will cease to be 
external, for it will sense everything within itself. 

In a .supieme lealisation our faculties will be aware not only of 
the higher Mind, Life and Sense but ol That which constitutes them. 
The Univeise will betome foi these enlightened gods a figure of the 
self-aware Supermind, the infinite Clonsciousncss-Force ancl the bliss- 
lul Su pel -Conscience of the One without a second. W^e have seen 
aheadv that there are two fundamental entities, the gods and the 
.self in us and that the latter is greater than the cosmic jxjwers and 
supj)or(s their action in the individual. The Godward trend of the 
soul is more important for onr perfection than the transfiguration of 
these deities. Along with their transfiguration, the self must also 
reali.se itself and enter into the one Self of all, the Paratnaltnan, the 
indivisible Spirit who.se Gonsciousness functions in so many centres. 
T his asc:ent into the Su|neme Spirit must be achieved by the .self 
through the mind. In the' case of the gods transcendence comes about 
bv the .Super C!()n.s( ient itself descending into them and opening their 
eves. But the mind acts in a different way. It appears to be lifted 
to 1 hat and, although it falls back again and again, ultimately 
remembers That to which it has attained in flashes before. It is really 
ini action of the self which thus ri.scs to the Truth of its being through 
its nicntaliiy. By constant visions and contacts the self is at last able 
to abide scdirclv in its Reality. This transcendence, this entry into 
the state of eternal Self-delight is the immortality declared by the 
Upanishads to Ik* the goal of our aspiration. 
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Now, when the self has achieted this transcendence, does the 
cosmic manifestation vanish along with its gods? And with this 
evanescence does the Lord of the universe disappear? Whatever the 
later Vedanta says it is clear that the Isha and Rena Upanishads 
answer both questions definitelv in the negative. Nothing vanishes 
bin egoism, nothing disappears but the illusion of division. In 
\erse (i which describes the Brahman as That Delight’ wc have the 
culmination of the teaching of Rena. As the delight, the Ananda, 
Brahman is to be sought and vvorshipi^ed. 'This Bliss is a vety positive 
thing. Brahman who is positive Ananda cannot be a silent void, nor 
(an he be describtxl b\ a bunch of negative adject i\cs. Once I know 
and po.sscss Brahman as Ananda I heconu' a centre ol that sn[)renic 
Ananda ladiating it the world over, and atlvatiing all to it. No. the 
world does not vanish fiom me, for tenvards me “verily will all 
existences )earn.“ 

The sage savs in verst; 7 to the seeker, “Thou didst seek the 
lipanishad of the Brahman, the niysterx of the Supreme. 1 have given 
it to thee. ’ What Upanishadic teaching really is. is defined for us 
in thc‘ eighth verse. The reward that is held out to the seeker is 
specified in \(‘rsc 9. In fact, the last two verses sum up, as it were, 
the wliolc ^rork. The foundation of Upanishadic loalisation is siiid 
to be aiistt litics, self-mastery and action. To interpret the word 
‘action’ as the performance of rites and rituals enjoined bv the 
Shdshas would be taking a narrow view, and a view inconsistent with 
the whole trend oi the Upanishad. The path to realisation lies 
ihiough our lile and trorks in the world. AVc have to ascend to 
Brahman-Clonsciousness through our lowxn meiitaliiN. But it is only 
by non-attachment and renunciation that we can rise above it. Hcnte 
the need lor austerities and scdf-eontrol. To transfigure our low(‘r 
nature, not to shun it, is the pieccpt of the sage. I'his is, as vve have 
seen before, the sense ot the first two >crses in the Isha,— Ri.se abo\e 
attachment and greed, desire to live your hundred years on eailh 
doing your haitna. 'The limbs of the Upanishad arc stated to the 
\’eda. This does not imply the due j>erformance of VTdic rituals 
ciihcT. The real meaning of the phrase is that the Supreme is to be 
sought and found in the light of the inspired utterances of the VT*dic 
seers. Truth is stated to be the abode of the Upanishad. Tlic 
word docs not imply an intellectual verity, but the supreme eternal 
Realitv. The '>eckcr has to dwell in Truth-con.se iousness in the Vedi< 
sense. It is by doing life’s works in a spirit of renunciation and .self- 
di.scipline, by following the inspired teaching of the Vedas, by living 
in the eternal Truth that one can rise to the realisation of Supremo 
Rnowledgc. Possessed of this knowledge the seeker tvill easily smite 
cv il away from him. How can sin and evil come to one awakened to 
the conscioirsness of indivisible unity! He is for ever installed in that 
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vaster Avorld and infinite heaven. This is not the heaven of the 
Pin anas, noi even the lesser Brahmaloka of the Mundaka Upanishad 
f)iit rather ilic abode of Supreme Knowledge and Eternal Bliss which 
would conespond to the higher Brahman worlds of the Katha or the 
Swarloka of the Veda, the vast existence that is the eternal Truth. 
The soul ol man thus reaches the perfection that is its goal, the 
inorial attains to immortality. 

To sum up, the Kena Upanishad has affirmed three states of 
existence -first, ihe human and mortal state — second, the Brahman- 
consciousness which is the absolute ol the relativities of the first state 
— third, the utter Absolute which is unknowable, unknowable yet 
relatively knowablc. 

The mortal state is one of seeming opposites, made up of the 
positive and the negative, the bright and the dark, the gods and the 
Titans. But these apparent opjxisitcs are figures of the one radiant 
Lord who has constituted them and controls them hut is at the same 
time beyond them. In the Lord there can be no falsity or mis- 
representation. He is Brahman-consciousness, the Trutli of the 
Brahman. To vise from the human and mortal state, which is one 
of blindness and misrepresentation, to the radiant Reality of the second 
state is the aim of our existence. I'hc partial figures of the lower exis- 
tence here are to be transformed into the perfect and absolute figures 
ol the higher. I1ie utter absolute is something we can never know, 
but ifie truth of it, the consciousness of it, are to us attainable. And 
this is what we know as the Lord, the Ciodhead who secretly controls 
the cosmic gods. This supreme Ciodhead we can attain to only by 
transcending the limits ol our mentality — that is to say, by going 
behind Indra, the ruler of our mind, to Him who is the Ruler of that 
ruler, the King of kings. This transfiguration is what the Upanishad 
calls j)assing into the states of immortality. It is also the same thing 
as rising out of the joy and sorrow of an earthly life into transcendent 
Ikatitude l advanam or the Delight of the Brahman which later 
thought has described also as the ecstasy of supreme Love and Devoticjn. 
Realisation of the delight of Brahman does not imply a state of 
Nirvana when the universe and its Lord vanish out of our cognisance. 
All that disappears is the ego which has no longer any function to 
|H'rform. I lie man thus awakened becomes a centre of Divine 
v\uanda. radiates Ananda all round and attracts all to himself. The 
man who has become free by realising the truth of himself works to 
redeem the blind and the unfree — a far nobler thing to do than to 
abstain from all action and extinguish himself in the Brahman. 

I he Ciods hav c won a victory over the Asuras. Man is today the 
highest niimeri on earth. He has established his dominion over all 
and has built up a life here truly gi*eat and gorgeous — a life of 
knowledge, po^vcr. opulence and harmony. But he forgets that the 
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Lord permitted this victory for His Divine ends — only to give man 
a chance of rising still higher and fulfilling his evolutionary destiny. 
To be able to do so. he must tise out of his self-satisfied complacency 
and realise the Di\inc piiipose of his existence, When he has 
realised this he will by Love, Devotion and Ananda find himself to 
he one not only with the Lord of the Univeise but with c\ery being 
and every thing in the uni\erse. Seeing the Lord immanent in every 

creature he will call out like the sage of the Islia 55^! 

The pedestal on which the Upanishad stands is made up of seli- 
discipline and action, its limbs are the Veda and its abode is rruth. 
Action in life^ enlightened action, selfless and without attachment, 
was what these earlier Upanishads enjoined. Latei teaching added 
that such action was b(jund to be an action ot Love and Devotion 
as well as ol enligiitcnnienr. Wc have to ad in life as the Lord 
him.sell acts, in hwiiig unny with all. To rlcny nothing, shun 
nothing, but to ttansfignu* everything and lead all existence to 
realise the Loid of love, knowledge and power immanent in His 
creation is ibc supreme end of our sadhana. It is an end acceptable 
to all in tlie world today. Thcic is no longer any ne(‘d for 
tCMiipting j)co[)]e on with (be lures r>f a paradise of joy. Nor is a 
promise of eternal test in a slate of nullity or Nir\ana likely to attract 
a humanity that revels in action and movement. The realisation oi 
Hrahman-Onisc ionsness in everything, a divine life, a life of Divine 
works is the only philo.sophy that is likely to be acceptable, the only 
philosophy that can cst.ablish the Kingdom of fleaven on earth. The 
truth of this great philosophy was foreshadowed by the .sages of these 
carl icr I J pan ishads. 
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All civilised people agree that society cannot function unless 
theie is an accepted code of ethics or morality to guide human 
conduct. So long morality has been associated with religion. But 
moderji iliought lias been sinking at the rfK>t of orthodox religion 
thus taking away the support and sanction of morality. On account of 
this a chaos lias been treated in human life and people everywhere in 
the woild to-day are giojung to find a way out of it. This reversal 
of old values may be a |orclude to a new and higher creation in human 
life ; that is the inner meaning of many revolutit)nary movements of 
our time. On the other hand, attempts are being made to bring back 
and re-esiahlisli the old order. One solution suggested is to intensify 
the teaching of religion in the schools so that the foundation of 
morality may he firmly laid down in the hearts of men when (lu ) arc 
very young and iecc[)tive. The usual criticism against this view is 
tliat religion asks us to believe in things alxml which there is no 
rational proof or scientific evidence. In the long histoiy of mankind 
all sorts of evils liave been justified in the name of revealed religion. 
Once })eople begin to lely on creeds and dogmas w^hich ran never 
he xerified, any ad ol tyranny and injustice, to which humanity is still 
so niiicii prone, will he justified iu the name of religion. Thus the 
Hindus deliheiaiely inflict sullerings on their widows on the plea that 
these will ensure loi them great happiness in next life or other wwlds 
after death. Exen the burning alive of widows was once justified 
in this xvav. Jri Europe in the middle ages gieat ecclesiastics insisted 
on the burning of thousands of heretics so that they might he saved 
from eternal hell fire. So there is a strong ground for not allowing 
crcdal religions to be taught in schools ; they should, it is argued, now 
die a natural death and humanity should be free to progress in the 
light of science and reason. But on what ground then wdll the moral 
rules stand? It is only the fear of a God and hell that makes the 
mass of men observe these rules. Voltaire once remarked that even 
if God did not exist it would be necessary to invent Him, lest the 
Lower Orders, deprived of the fear of hell, should cut our throats. 
It is again suggested that if the W'holesomcness of the moral rules, 
their condiicivencss lo the general well-being of society, are explained 
to people, thev will follow them through enlightened self-interest and 
not with a superstitious faith w^hich is always liable to abuse. 
Discussing the objection to this rationalistic solution, Mr. Kingsley 
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Martin writes in his well-known journal, The New Statesman and 
Nation : 

“The Rector and the Archbishop fear 'tliat these sociological 
and lational arguments for gO(xl citizenship are too complex 
and too open to argument to be cticctive. Without authority 
and without (perhaps they would say) the ‘dynamic/ of 
Christian theology they despair of maintaining the Western 
tradition which our scKiety will allow to snap at its jxnil. Their 
fears are justified but their remedy is useless: there is no tvay 
in which you can persuade those who are familiar with Marx 
and Darwin and Frazer and Freud lo accept the theology of 
Orthodox C^hristianity. That is one of the reasons why in 
countries like Spain, where the ideas of medieval Cihristianity 
survive, Marx and Darwin and Frazer and Freud are banned 
as ruthlessly as liberal liter aturc in Nazi Germany. Fliat is 
why the reettrr and his friends arc in more danger than 1 o\ 
Irecoming supporteis of a totalitarian hell.” 

But if the remedy suggested by the rector and his Iriends ■ the 
intensifying of religious education in schools — Ire worse ilian useless, 
that suggested by Mi. Marlin himself docs not seem to be very 
hope! id. He suggests a synthesis of modern knowledge which will 
enable school teachers lo explain to cliildren the assumptions on which 
any civilised lite must be based, the code of ethics whith we must 
(rbsene, and the sort of sirciety at which we are aiming. And such 
teaching could be basic! to-day, not on the authority ol an established 
church or of supcrnatuial events, but on the only kind of authority 
acceptable lo a tree and in(|iiiring man — -on truth discovered by reason 
and experience, capable of modification and development. As 
examples of gallant eflorts of a twentieth century synthesis of modern 
knowledge, Mr. Martin mentions Wells's .series of Oullines and Shaw's 
B(i( li to Methuselah, But lie overlooked another modern writer of 
gi'cat ability in his country, Aldous Huxley, who holds the thesis that 
there is no cour se of human conduct that cannot be just i lied by reason, 
that a system of philosophy can be erected as a basis of any form of 
social or political organisation, and that is why there arc so niany 
conflicting “isms” in the world to-day, each (laiining for itself the 
best synthesis of modern knowledge, each referring in its own way to 
Reason and Science. One glaring example of such a rationalistic 
synthesis is Hitler’s Mein Kamf w^hich took the place of the Bible in 
Nazi Germany. The modern ideals of liberty, democracy, cijiiality. 
international justice and the rest have been the creations of such 
countries as America, France, Errgland ; in practice they may have as 
yet fallen far short of these ideals, but they have stocxl for thenr, they 
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have popularised these ideals which have now taken hold of the 
human mind and thus they have paved the way to a better social and 
international order. But now rises Nazism which negates all these 
ideals and supports this negation oii science and reason. Hitler 
fletlarcd that he stood for the true progress of humanity and that the 
democratic ideals of England and her Allies would lead to the ruin 
of civilisation and culture, and even of the human race itself. He 
deduced the following truths from Darwin, Psycho-analysis and 
Modern Science: War and struggle is the law of human life as of 
Nature ; equality of all men is a noxious doctrine invented by the 
Jews, the eternal enemies of the human lace ; to give higher educa- 
tion to the colouicd peoples is a crime against the Creator; a superior 
race should rule all over the world, the inferior races arc to be used 
as slaves ; so women also are to be used as slaves of men. Let me 
quote here a few extracts from the Mein Kami as samples of his 
rationalistic synthesis: 

“We all feel that in the distant luture man may be laced with 
problems which can be solved only by a superior race of 
human beings, a lace destined to become master of all the other 
peoples and which will liave at its disposal the means and 
rcsoinces of the whole world.” 

“For the establishment of superioi t)pes of civilisation, the 
members ol inferior laces toiiiie<l one of the most essential 
prerequisites. Only alter subjugated races were employed as 
slaves was a similar late allotted to animals. Nobody else but 
puling p.K'iliscs (an considei this fact as a sign of human 
degradation.’' 

“Here I must protest as sharply as possible against those 
nationalist sciibes who picLcnd that such tcTiituiial extension 
would be a ‘Niolation of the sacied lights of man’, and 
accordingly pout out tlieii literary elfusions against it . . . At 
most, the possession of such territory is a proof of the strength 
ol the con(|Ucroi and the ^\eakness of those who submit to him. 
And in this strength alone lies the right of posscssmn.” 

It will no doubt be said that the hollowness of the reasoning 
employed in the Mein Kami can be easily exprosed. But the German 
people have not a less scientific mind and reasoning capacity than any 
other people in the world. How is it that they swallowed the devil's 
philosophy that is the Mein Kamf? Is this not a final and convincing 
proof that science and reason are not enough? In order that our 
reasoning may lx? correct and yield valid conclusions, our mind and 
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heart must be freed from all passions and prejudices and this conditi(m 
is hardly fulfilled outside the sphere of pure science or metaphysics, 
I'he German people accepted the Mein Kami as Gospel truth as it 
appealed to their deep-seated hatred of the jews, their burning thirst 
for revenge against the Allies and their historic ambition of conquering 
the world. So Mr. Martin’s plea that a synthesis of modern know- 
ledge on the basis of science and leason will give us the most effective 
moral rules and scKial and international standards is untenable. AVe 
must find some method of changing human nature so that it may be 
freed from blinding passions and prejudites, and this will not he done 
simply by an intellectual and sentimental preaching of non-violence, 
love and other huniaiiirarian ideals. That sort of teaching humanit) 
has had foi thousands o( years. It is not that it has had no ellect ; 
it is due to the influence of these ideals that humanity has pio- 
gressed in civilisation and (iilture; but it cannot proc(‘ed liiriher 
without a ladical ciiangc in lumian nature, it ina\ even relapse into 
barbarity, as it must have iiappened to many ci\ ilisatirins in the past. 
T he root of Nazism is in lunnan nature, though in the piesent age 
it found most favoui able conditions in (ieimany lot a violent manifes- 
tation. So it would be foolish to think that with the defeat ot 
Ciermaiiy, the tin eat to civilisation will disappear and a new order 
of peace and hannonv will b<‘ established on the earth. Hut the 
victor) of the Allies has kept the doors open tor the creation of 
conditions in which humanitv can proceed to a radical and spiritual 
change which alone can l)iing about a higher order of life. 

Mr. Martin has placed Marx and F'reud in the same list ; they 
have this much in common that their views have tended to undermine 
people’s faith in organised religions such as the Ghristian Church. 
But while Marx holds that history is shaped by economic: forces, Ficmd 
holds that the life of man is really detennined by the hidden forces 
that work in liis subconscious nature. Economic conditions have no 
doubt great influence, hut they arc secondary; primary determinants 
arc psychological factors. If communism succcecls in giving all j)cople 
a decent economic life, that would not cure men of their sadistic and 
masochistic impulses which are the root cause of all tyranny and 
oppression in the world ; rather goaded by the monotony of a peaceful 
and prosperous life, men may invent new means and methods of 
torturing themselves and others ; and even now wc know that people 
who are above wants do not neces.sarily become men of virtuous and 
peaceful habits. So the crux of the problem is to find .some methods 
by which the root of evil in human nature can be completely 
eradicated. If, as some think, this cannot be done, then there is 
really no hope for humanity, and we should accept the maxim once 
given by Aldous Huxley, '‘Do what you will”: w^hatever you do ot 
not do, you cannot escape evil and .suffering, whether individually or 
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as a race. As the psycho-analysts hold, there is a limit to humah 
civilisation beyond which it cannot rise. 

hut a deeper view of human nature and human possibilities does 
not give countenance to such pessimism and despair. Mind, life and 
body arc not our whole being, and the subconscient, though a power- 
ful factor, is not the sole determinant of our life. Behind our surface 
consciousness, there is the Soul, the Spirit of which mind, life and 
body are the outer instruments, and that Soul is a portion of the 
Divine in us. All the noblest and highest qualities of men are but 
reflections and emanations from this Soul, and all their evils are due 
to the obstructions and distortions caused by the imperfect develop- 
ment of the outer nature. This Soul is at present concealed in us ; 
if by inward search wt can find it, if we can thus live deeper within 
and put out steadily the inner forces into the outer instrumentality, 
“there could begin a heightening of our force of conscious being so 
as to create a new principle of consciousness, a new range of activities, 
ne w valuers tor all things, a widening of our consciousness and life, 
a raking up and transformation of the lower grades of our existence, — 
in briei the whole evolutionary process by w^hich the Spirit in Nature- 
cieates a higher type of being. Each step could mean a pace, how- 
ever distant Irom the goal, or a close appnxtch leading to a larger 
and nioie divine l)eing, a larger and more divine force and conscious- 
ness tlieie couhl be an initial unfolding towards the divine life. 

All religion, ail occult knowledge, all super-normal (as opposed to 
abnormal) j)sy(iiol()gical experience, all Yoga, ail psychk experience 
and discipline are sign-posts and directions pointing us upon that 
road of progress ()f the occult self-unfolding spirit."^ 

It v\e aecept this spiritual view of evolution, moral and social 
rules and siandards find their .sanction in the deepest truth of our 
being and our destiny on the earth ; for they are the preliminary 
discipline needed so that we may turn from the present life in the 
ignorance towards the spiritual divine life in w^hich alone man can 
find his peifecrion and the fulfilment of all his hopes and aspirations 
on tlie earth. 'Ehis is not reliance on irrational creeds or dogmas, 
but on psychological experience which is open to all human beings. 
Oceds and dogriias are really meant to prepare the mind and heart 
of men for the spirittual turn and they" arc valid only so far as they 
lead towards that. There is nothing in Darwdn, Marx, Fraser or 
Freud which can be validly levelled against this view^ of life. Darwin's 
theory of the origin of species contradicted the Christian dogma about 
special creation, but that or any other creed or dogma does not really 
constitute the essence of religion or spirituality. The essence of all 
religions in the world is that there is an infinite conscious being who 

* The Life Qivinc, Vol. H, p. 654, 
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is ch« creator and ruler of the world and that the present condition 
of man, with all liis cravings, sufferings and imperfection, is only an 
intermediate stage or step towards a higher life of beatitude and 
perfection. And if we appeal to our higher reason, we shall find that 
no other account of the world can give a more satisfactory and 
rational explanation of all the facts of existence. If the creeds and 
dogmas of the old religions seem inational to us, they did not appear 
so to the people for whom they were meant specially. All religion 
has a philasophy behind it. and that philosophy explains the truths 
of religion in the terms of the knowledge attained hy humanity* at 
that stage of its evolution. The Ptolemait system of Astronomy 
supported the geo'centric Christian view of the universe ; if the 
rejection of that Astronom\ does not invalidate all science, why should 
the medieval Christian theology be an argument against all religion 
and spirituality? Marx denic'd the truth of the Spirit, but, as Iiis 
co-worker and It lend Engels traiikh admitted, the idealistic or 
spiritual view of the world can never be refuted in theory, that is, by 
reason: it was the practical defects of the spiritual view that consti- 
tuted their most potent argument against it. But materialism also 
has not been found to be ^ery satisfacitny practically. Modern 
Psychoanalysis has shown that it is more piofitable to search the 
inner regions of man than to confine our attention to the outer 
organisation of life. But Psychoanalysis is still an infant science, and 
has not been able to probe sufiicicntly deep into cart lily human 
nature, lliat. however, was done by Yoga in India thousands of 
years ago, and no synthesis of modern knowledge tan be complete 
and really clFectivc which does not take into account the immense 
strides it has made in modem times. It is indeed a hopeful sign of 
the times that arch-liighbrows like Aldous Huxley are beginning to 
turn towards Indian Yoga and spirituality. , 

Y(>ga is nothing but practical psychology, it aims at finding the 
deepest truth of our being, the Soul, the vSpirit, and organising our 
outer life and action on that spiritual basis. Both Morality and 
Religion are but preliminary disciplines for making ourselves fit for 
Yoga. By themselves they are not sufficient for bringing about any 
fundamental change of consciousness and nature. Hitler lived an 
ascetic life and the name of the Creator was often heard from his lips ; 
but that did not pre\ent him from being the greatest criminal in 
history\ He is said to have been guided by an inner voice in all his 
actions ; but the diabolical nature of his actions and the fate to which 
he led Germany leaves no doubt that the voice he was hearing was 
not of the Divine but of the Devil himself. Ascetic discipline and 
^religious practices are of spiritual value only when, under proper 
guidance, they prepare our heart and mind for the practice of Yoga, 
that is, a direct and conscious union with Self, with God. Thus in 
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the famous Raja-Yoga system of Patanjali, Morality and Reli^on are 
counted as the hrst two steps, Yama and Niyama, in an eight^fqld 
path leading rowaids the spiritual goal — Yamaj Niyama, A$ana, 
hfnifiMuna, Dhaiana, Dhyana and Samadhi. The last three steps 
constituting the core of the Yoga are concerned with inner concentra- 
tion and meditation h) which we can find the Spirit within us and 
Icain to live in it Moiality is often confused with spirituality, and 
the Western people with their practical intelligence ate more attracted 
to nioial rules which lurnish definite lulcs of action or forbearance 
tlum to spiiitual piattkc The\ favour Buddhism which they regard 
as a higli code of morality similar to the Christian code without the 
encuinbiarites of Christian dogmas. In our country also, Mahatma 
Gandhi has taken up a similar attitude and he has conccntiated on 
the fust two steps ol Patanjali’s Raja-Yoga and specially on the four 
kinds of Yaina- -Non-violence, tiuthfulness, celibacy and non- 
possession. But moialirv (onsists in following cciiain external rules, 
while spiiitu.dity is rising to a highei consciousness from which the 
light conduct wnll follow spontaneously and infallibly. Buddhism 
also is not a mere code oi Morality; It also aims at rising to a 
consciousness higher than the mental: that consciousness is called 
N in ana as in order lo rise to it we have to extinguish our egoism in 
all its subtle forms; the inner practice of Buddhism consists in 
meditating on the peace and silence of Nirvana consciousness which is 
not much difleient meta physic ally from the puic Puiusha comcious- 
ness of Sainkhya <in(l Pfitanjala or the Bnihman consciousness of the 
Vedanta. 

It is onh l)> Yoga oi spiiitual piactice that the lowci instincts 
and jiassions of man can lie conqueied and his mind, life and body 
attain thcdi own peifociion It is not a meie religious dogma or 
llicoiy , It IS a scieiudu prexess, and am one who piactises it with 
sincerirv is sine to have the icsuJt in incicascd capacity for knowledge, 
power and ddiglu of existence. 

It will be aigucd that Yoga is a highly specialised and difficult 
piocess and cannot be prescribed for all humanity who must be 
disciplined by social, moial and religious rules and principles. That 
is no doubt true. But we have been searching for a sanction for these 
uilcs and we find that in Yoga ; for Yoga they serve as a preliminary 
discipline. “In the right view of life and of Yoga, all life is cither 
C()iis( iously or subconsciously a Yoga. For we mean by this term a 
inetluxlised effort rowaids self-perfection by the expression of the 
potentialities latent in the being and a union of the human individual 
with the universal and transcendent Existence we see partially 
cxpiessed in man and in the Cosmos. But all life, when we loc^ 
behind its appearance, is a vast Yoga of Nature attempting to realise 
her peifertion in an ever-increasing expression of her potentialities 

So 
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and lo unite herself with her own divine reality. In man, her thinker, 
she for the first time upon this Earth devises self-conscious means and 
willed arrangements of activity by which this great purpose may be 
more swiftly and puissanily attained’*."' It is by the natural course of 
Evolution that humanity will rise to a higher type of being, the 
Superman, as animal rose to man in the past. In man Nature has 
reached a stage where he can consciously co-o[K*rate with her in her 
further evolution, and it is this conscious co-operarion which is 
specially meant by Yoga. As long as the spiritual consciousness is not 
developed, man will have to depemd largely on reason, the highest 
faculty as yet developed in him ; and he should make the best use of 
it to guard himself against all ignorant abuses and superstitions. Man 
requires a religion to satisfy the craving for worship inherent in his 
nature ; he also requires moral rules in order to control and discipline 
his lower nature ; and these purposes were ser\cd by the old organised 
religions. But the abuses to which they led induced the rationalists 
of the eighteenth century lo find a substitute and that was found in 
what is known as th(’ Religion of Humanity. 

“The fundamental idea {of the intellectual religion of humanity ol 
the eighteenth century) is that mankind is the god-head to be worshipped 
and served by man and that the respect, the service, the progress of 
the human being and human life are the chief duty and chief aim of 
the human spirit. No other idol, neither the nation, the State, the 
famil) nor anything else ougiit to take its place ; they are only worthy 
of respc(t so lai as they arc images of the human spirit and enshrine 
its |>resence and aid its self-manifestation , . . War, capital punishment, 
tlie taking of human life, cruelty of all kinds whether committed by 
the individual, the State or society, not only physical cruelty, but 
moral cruelty, the degradation of any human being or any class of 
human beings under whatever specious |)lea or in whatever interest, 
the oppression and exploitation of man by man, of class by class, of 
nation by nation and all those habits of life and institutions of society 
of a similar kind which religion and ethics formerly tolerated or even 
favoured in practice, whatever they might do in their ideal rule or 
creed, are crimes against the religion of humanity, abominable to its 
ethical mind, forbidden by its primary tenets, to be fought against 
always, in no degree to be tolerated. Man must be .sacred to man 
regardless of all distinctions of race, creed, colour, nationality, status, 
political or S(x:ial advancement. The body of man is to be respected, 
made immune from violence and outrage, fortified by science against 
disease and preventible death. The life of man is to be held .sacred, 
preserved, strengthened, ennobled, uplifted. The heart of man is to 
be held sacred * also, given scope, protected from violation, from 

• The Synihe^^ Qf Yoga, by Sri Anrobindo. 
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suppression, from mechanisation, freed from belittling influences. 
The mind of man is to be released from all bonds, allowed freedom 
and range and opportunity, given all its means of self- training and 
self-development and organised in the play of its powers for the 
service of humanity. And all this too is not to be held as an abstract 
or pious sentiment, but given full and practical recognition in the 
persons of men and nations and mankind. This, speaking largely, 
is the idea and spirit of the intellectual religion of humanity. One 
has only to compare human life and thought and feeling a ceiitur) 
ago with human life, thought and feeling in the pre-war period io see 
how great an influence this religion of humanity has exercised and 
how fruitful a work it has done.* . . . 

“But still, in Older to accomplish all its future, the idea and 
religion of humanity has to make itself more explicit, insistent and 
categorically imperative. For otherwise it can only work with clarity 
in the minds of the lew and with the mass it will be only a modifying 
influence, but will not be the rule of human life. And so long as 
that is so, it cannot entirely prevail over its own principal enemy. 
I’hat enemy, the enemy of all religion, is human egoism, the egoism 
of the individual, the egoism of class and nation . . . For tfiat 
essentially must be the aim of the religion of humanity, as it must be 
the earthly aim of all human religion, love, mutual recognition of 
human brotherhood, a living sense of human oncjiess and practice of 
human oneness in thought, feeling and life, the ideal which was 
expressed first some tliousands of years ago in the ancient Vcdic 
hymn and must alwa>s remain tlic highest injunction of the Spirit 
within us to liuinan lilc upon eaith . . . 

“But this is rlie (|ucstion whether a jnirely intellectual and 
heniimcntal religion ol human it) will he sufficient to bring about s<> 
great a c flange in our psychology. The weakness of the intellectual 
idc^a even when it supports itscll by an appeal to the .sentiments and 
emotions, is that it docs not get at the centre of inairs being. The ' 
intellect and the feelings arc only instruments of the being, and they 
may be the instruments of cither its lower external form or of the 
inner and higher man, vservants of the ego or channels of the semL 
1 he aim of the religion of humanity was formulated in the eighteenth 
century by a sort of primal intuition ; that aim was and it is still to 
recreate human scKietv in the image of three great kindred ideas, 
liberty, equality and fraternity. None of these has really been won 
in spite of all the progre.ss that has been achieved. This is because 
the idea of humanity nas been obliged in an intellectual age to mask 
its true character of a religion and a thing of the soul and the spirit 
and to appeal to the vital and physical mind of man rather than his 

* Nazism came as a reaettou to this and was a determined attempt to 
bamantty of all the advances made in this way. 
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inner being . . « It ha.s laboured to establish a political, social and 
legal liberty, equality and mutual help in an equal association. But 
though these aims are ol great importance in their own field, 
they arc not the central thing ; they can only be secure when founded 
upon a change of the inner human nature and inner way of living ; 
they are themselves of importance only as means for giving a greater 
scope and a bettei' field for man’s development towards that change 
and, when it is once achieved, as outward expression of the larger 
inw^d life. Freedom, equality, brotherhood are three godheads 
of trre soul : they cannot be really achieved tliroiigh the external 
machinery of society oi by man so long as he lives only in the indivi- 
dual and the communal ego. When the ego daims liberty, it arrives 
at competitive individualism ; when it assents equality, it arrives first 
at strife, then at an attempt to ignore variations of Nature, and, as 
the sole way of doing that successfully, it consimcts an artificial and 
machine-made society. A society that pursues liberty as its ideal is 
unable to achieve equalitv ; a society tluu aims at (‘quality will be 
obliged to sacrifice libcrtv. For the ego to- speak ol fraternity, is for 
it to speak of something contrary to its nature. All that it knows is 
association for tlic pursuit of common egoistic ends, and the utmost 
that it can arrive at is a closer organisation for the equal distribution 
of labour, prc^duction, consumption and enjoyment. 

“Vet is brotherhood the real key to the triple gospel of the idea 
of humanity. The union of libcity and equality can only Iv achieved 
1)) the power of human brotherhood ainl it cannot be founded on 
anvthing alse. But brotherhood exists (mly in the soul and by the 
soul: it can exist by nothing else. For this brotherhood is not a 
matter either of physical kinship or of vital association or of intellec- 
tual agreement. When the .soul claims freedom, it is the freedom of 
its self-development, the self-development of the divine in man in all 
his being. When it claims equality, what it is claiming is that free- 
dom equally for all and the recognition of the same sem), the same 
godhead in all human being.s. When it strives for brotherhood it is 
founding that equal freedom of self-development on a common aim, 
a common life, a unity of mind and feeling founded upon the recogni- 
tion of the inner spiritual unity. These three things are in fact the 
nature of the soul: for freedom, equality, unity are the eternal 
attributes of the Spirit. It is the practical recognition of this truth, 
it is the awakening of the soul in man and the atempt to get him to 
live from his soul. and not from his ego which is the inner meaning 
of religion and it is that to which the religion of humanity also must 
arrive before it can fulfil itself in the life of the race.”" 

True spirituality is thus in full harmony with the religion of 
humanity arid raises it to a higher level? Mankind is the god-head 

* The Ideal cf Human Unity, by Sri Atirobindo. 
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to be worshipped, but man is made in the image of God^ man is^ God 
Himself in an individual form and body. God is the one essential 
self of all human beings, and in worshipping man we really worship 
the god-head within him — that is the spiritual religion of humanity 
w hich alone can serve as the foundation of a really new world order. 

The struggle for existence that we find in the animal world is 
not to l3e taken as a final law in the human plane where, with the 
emergence of intelligence, Nature has supplied a means for replacing 
struggle and conflict by co-operation, and that should be the ruling 
principle of higher human life. ‘‘A state of things must be bmught 
about in which mutual toleration is the law, an order in which many 
elements, racial, national, cultural, spiritual, can exist side by side 
and form a multiple unity.'’ The conflict that will help the upward 
evolution is not fight between class and class, race and race, individual 
and individual, but the fight betw^een the higher nature of man and 
the lower nature, and in this fight we have to use weapons supplied 
not by physical science but by spiritual science, by Yoga. Like all 
other branches of human knowledge and art, Yoga also has passed 
through a long process of development and evolution and it is only 
now' that it is reaching its consummation. There have been man\ 
paths and systems of Yoga, and also attempts at some sort of a synthesis 
according to the needs of the particular stage in the evolution of the 
race, and now' has come the necessity of. the grandest synthesis of all 
which will lead man to the fulfilment of his ultimate destiny on the 
earth. The essence of all Yoga is to turn inw'ard, find the Spirit and 
spiritual consciousness within and make that the foundation of the 
outer life and action. “Mind and life themselves cannot grow' into 
their fulness except by the opening up of the larger and greater 
consciousness to which mind only approaches. Such a larger and 
greatt?t consciousness is the spiritual, for the spiritual consciousness 
is not only higher than the rest but more embracing. Universal as 
well as transcendent, it can take up mind and life into its light and 
give them the true and utmost realisation of all for which they are 
seeking: for it has a greater instrumentality of knowledge, a fountain 
of deeper power and will, an unlimited reach and intensity of love 
and joy and beauty. These are the things for which our mind, life 
and body arc seeking, knowledge, power and joy, and to reject that 
by which all these arrive at their utmost plenitude is to shut them 
out from their own highest consummation.'** 


* The Life Divitir, Vot. II. p. 98^. 
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riic problem of evil is one of the most baffling and |X*rsisieiu 
problems oi our life. Ii stares us in the face, however much we may 
philosophise and try to argue it out of existence. AVe may fly on the 
wings of idealistic fancy into a world of all joy and all radiance, but 
the moment we come dowm to our tena finna, the existence of evil 
assumes the •appearance of a final inexpliciibility. Reflection upr)ii 
tite nature of evil has indeed been the starting-point of most daring 
adventures ol the Spirit. It is a riddle which Life, like Sphinx, 
constantly asks ol us ; and the deejrest movements of life have always 
sprung from an attempt at its solution. 

Hume’s statement of the problem of evil is classical. The 
inescapable presence of evil in life .seems to make the aiiributes of 
Being all-[X)werful, all-wise and all-good incompatible one with 
another. An es.sentially all-good Being can by no means tolerate His 
creation being disfigured by untold suflerings and miseries, and by 
tragic frustiations and anomalies. If, then, Gtnl be an all-good Being, 
either He is not all-powerful, or He is not all-wise ; either His noble 
intentions are thwarted by some malicious forces of Darkness, or He 
is outwitted by superior diabolical powers. If omniscience be affirmed 
to be of the e.ssence of God, then either His holiness is to be (piestioncd, 
or His omnipotence turns into an impotence as against the brute- 
power of the Devil. If, however, emphasis be laid on the attribute 
of omnipotence which is believed to be the es.sence of God, then one 
must be prepared to see either wisdom or goodness or both departing 
from the Divine nature. It is inconceivable that the omnipotence of 
an all-wise and all-good God should not be employed to crush all 
hostile opposition with a view to making His creatipn a thing of 
perfect beauty and seamless harmony. Indeed, on the last alternative, 
God ceases to be God, and is lost into the darkness of physical Encjgy 
or some blind inconscient stuff. This amounts to a solution of evil 
by renouncing our deep-rooted faith in the Godhead. Or, is it a 
solution at all? Instead of being a patient untieing, it appears to be 
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an impaueni one-stroke cutting asunder of the knot of evil. With 
blind Matter as the source of all existence, and with mechanical law 
as the supreme determinant, the deepest aspirations of our life are 
stultifted, and the profoundest revelations of the spirit are set at 
naught. There is bouml to be an extreme reaction against this alb 
engulfing levolheadedness. While at one extreme, there is the denial 
of God as the supreme unity of all values, at another extreme, there 
is the outright denial of the very existence of evil. Men having a 
glimpse of a onesided realisation of the Spirit have often found it 
convenient to maintain the full glory of the Spirit by conjuring evil 
out of existence. They have looked upon evil as a mere illusion, and 
have conseqiietitly been led oti to rob life itself of all reality and 
significance. Like all-engulfing Materialism, all-absorbing Illusionism 
or Act)smism is anothei extreme mode of cutting, instead of untieing, 
the Gordian knot. Both Materialism and Illusionism render life void 
of significance, the former lidiculing aspiration and longing for the 
Infinite as vapoiirings of the feverish brain, and the latter reducing 
life to a shadow-show. 

'Inhere are some philosophers who prefer to sacrifice the infinitiuie 
or absoluteness of the Divine Reality in order to make room for evil. 
Lhcy posit an alien principle or some hostile power on which the 
responsibilit) for evil can be foisted. Plato postulates Non-Being, 
and liolds that the w^orld of our experience is compounded of Being 
and Non-Being. Non-Being is that basic, formless stuff out of which 
tl»e universe has been fashioned. The tragic features of our life are 
to be traced to the lact that the patterns of |)crfe(tion can receive 
only an imperfect, and often clumsy, embodiment in the medium of 
Non-Being or formless matter To put it in popiilai terms, the good 
intentions of (iod arc in a large measure thwaited by the recalcitrant 
stuff which matter oi non-being provides. Hence the evil that 
disfigures the creation of God. Plato's solution is a philosophical 
version of dualistic theology such as we find in a pronounced form 
in Zoroastrianism. Zoroastriani.sm takes its .stand on the unmitigated 
dualism of two ultimate principles which are radically oppo.sed to 
each enher. One is a good God, Ahura Mazda, and the other is an 
evil God, Ahriman. The wwlc>.is a Ixittle-ground of the two hcjstile 
powers. All that is good and beautiful, lofty and noble, sublime and 
harmcmious in our life is to be credited to Ahura Mazda. And what- 
c ver is ugly and abominable, tragic and repulsive, sinful and discordant 
in our life is an indication of the active presence of Ahriman. 

Dualism in some form or other, — dualism that drives a wedge 
betw'een the imperfect w'orld of actuality and the perfect world of 
values, appears in widely divergent schools of philosophic thinking. 
It seems to many minds to be the one satisfactory an.swer to the riddle 
of evil. The Samkhya school of Indian philosophy postulates the 
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ab^lutc dualism of matter and spirit, Prakriti and Purufei, the dynaniu 
soilFce ol all variations and the static poise of perfection. The evils 
and imperfections of our life flow from lack of discrimination on the 
part of the Spirit as to these entirely divergent principles. Tliey arc 
a necessary consequence of the Spirit’s self- identification with Nature 
'through non-discrimination. Our b«Kly, our life, our mind and 
intellect arc but modifications of Nature, so that it is a colossal mistake? 
to regard them as integral laciors in the life of the Spirit. All oui’ 
sufferings and miseries are the {XMialties \vc have to pay for that initial 
mistake, — for our original sin of eating from the tree of objective (n 
empirical consciousness. 

In recent times we know that William Janies, the pragmatist, 
regards the inescapable fact of evil as the rock on which ail forms ol 
luonisni are wrecked. Perpetual conflict in our life between Light 
and Darkness opens up before him a pJuralisiic uiiivevse, in which 
side by side with the fortes of evil there is also “an ideal tendency in 
the nature of things.” (md, then, is not. in his view, one all-compre- 
hensive realitN, or an (ujinipoteiu Sovereign who rules all ihal Ik* 
surveys, hut just a superior power who is immenstly greater than man 
and w’ho is constantly tending towards the lealisation of the higher 
values. His triumpli over the forces of darkness is not a iait accompli, 
or a predestined certainty, hut is conditional upon the rigfit type of 
co-operation from man. The world is not a deierministit scheme, a 
scene for “the rattling off of a chain forged innumerable years ago.“ 
It is a melioristic universe that we live in, a universe in which we 
Iiave just a fighting chance of safety. 

I'hc above tendent} to equate God with Goodness hut at the same 
time to reduce Him if» “an each among caches” or “a primus infrt 
pares " — a Force whit h has always to contend with powerful opponenis, 
— has found favour witli inanv distinguished thinkers. Bur a limited 
God, a God whose goodness is inaintained at the cost of infinitude and 
absoluteness, can sjitisfy neither speculative thought nc»r spiiitual 
experience. The realilv of one all-comprehensive S}>irit sustaining 
the bewildering variety of phenomenal existence is an immediate 
certainty of the |)i<)fr)undcsf spiritual experience. No amount of 
difficulties in the way of our reflective iinderstanding, and no anK)unt 
of protestation by the senses, can override that immediate certainty. 
So the hypothesis of a pluralistic or dualistic universe torn by j>cTpetual 
conflict between irreducibly ultimate powers or print iplcs is un 
acceptable to one w^ho prizes Truth above intellectual conceit. People 
are often indeed led on by their deeprooted sense of unity to the 
admission of an all-originating and all-sustaining ultimate principle, 
but, as the fact of evil stares them in the face, they feel constrained to 
strip away from that ultimate principle all rational and ethical 
attributes. The Absolute they persuade themselves to admit is an 
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irresistible Power, a Power divested of consciousne» and love aaid 
perfection. Tlie disconcerting features of our life are traced by the 
Goman philosopher Schelling to a dark background in the nature of 
the Absolute itself. This obviously amounts to a hiding of the 
cliflicuhies of dualism in the unfathomable abyss of a philosophical 
all-solvent, and not to an effective overcoming of them. A dark back- 
ground in the life of the Absolute betrays an unreconciled .self-di^re- 
|)ai)cy therein. Whole-hoggers in this direction do not indeed hesitate 
to accept as the Ultimate some blind stuff or inconscient energy. 
Materialism, which puts material substance or unconscious physical 
energy at the root of all things, finds it easy to dismiss the problem 
of evil as a self-creation of the God-fearing — a nightmare of the idealist 
dreamer. Some ot those who find matter too gross to function as the 
iiltiniatc principle, posit an unconscious or semi-conscious creative 
urge, and try to solve the problem of evil by making consciousness a 
late arrival on the scene of reality, an “emergence**, or a “creative- 
synthesis'’. Schopenhauer, for example, looks upon the world as the 
self-objectification of some Unconscious Will. It is only when the 
Cosmic Will tomes to acquire self-consciousness in man that it becomes 
alive to the essential painfulncss, meaninglessness and undesirability 
of this whole business of living. Naturally therefore, the way to the 
attainment of peace, calm and equipoise, lies through the stifling of 
the blind will-to-live or (»f the urgc-to-creatc. As Lord Buddha teaches, 
pain is tlie stud of which our life is made, because life springs from 
desire, and desire springs from ignorance. Not all prophets of 
dynamism arc, hovve\cT, committed to such pessimism. There are 
some who countenance, not a smothering of the creatixe urge or the 
lifc-forcc, but rather an active self-identification therewith. Evil and 
good, pain and pleasure, poison and nectar have both sprung, in their 
opinion, from the siune creative urge. But the creative urge which 
is immensely rich in potentialities and which is always undergoing 
enrichment of being by \irtuc of creating ever fresh novelties and 
higher realities can eventually sui mount all obstacles, sweep away all 
painful and distressing circumstances and cany forward the co- 
operating soul to a state of ineffable joy beyond good and evil. It is 
in noting this important fact, — the fact which emerges from a study 
of integral mysticism, — that Bergson*s “empirical optimism’’ consists. 
(Morality and Religion, p. 224). Since the vital impetus is a semi- 
psychoh^ical principle, more a free creator of consciousness than itsell 
a fully conscious all-determining agency, the terrible reality of suffering 
reveals no self-contradiction in the heart of existence. The elan vital 
’goes on creating ceaselessly and freely, absolutely undetermined either 
by any external force or any internal plan or idea ; good and evil, pain 
and pleasure undeniably result from that same creation. But stilt 
humanity finds life on the whole good, and so clings to it. Evil is 
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certainly real ; there is no metaphysical difficulty in the way of one’s 
accepting it ; nor is there any insuperable practical obstacle in the way 
of our surmounting it. 

There is indeed much truth in Beigson’s empirical optimism, but 
it seems that he was not quite aware of the deeper implications of his 
findings. Bergson admits it as a matter of expeiicnce that the creative 
principle is on the whole productive of \ allies, and that the disvalues 
we experience function as incidental circumstances or as helping 
impediments. Evil is for him really a lesser goinl, and there is an 
absolute good beyond the sphere of all conflict, li it be so, liow can 
the creatise principle be anything anterior and inferior r(x the highest 
values we know, instead of being rather their supreme synthesis? 
How can it be anything lower than consciousness, instead of bedng a 
superconscient Energy? The Ultimate inust be conceived at least in 
reniis of the highest wc exjKTiencc, indeed as higher than the highest, 
and consequent!), as much more than we can giasp, and never as less 
than what wc know. If the highest things known to us can all be 
summed up in the word ‘Spirit*, that must be the master-word in our 
[)osscssion for the charactci is^uion of ultimate reality. A compromise 
or sun coder un this point in consideration of the overwhelming 
presence of disvalues in our life, is, to say the least, an unstable 
position, a half-hearted solution of life's perplexities. 

1 hose who have had a glimpse into the heart of reality and have 
beheld the Spirit in its Ineffable splendour are often inclined to ov(‘r- 
look the lactual existence of evil. Their eyes being too full of the 
light of the Spirit, they iail to make a realistic approach to the dark 
and gloomy features of our life. Paiuheism is the product of such 
onesided realisation. It seeks to explain evil away rather than to 
attempt a sincere and systematic explanation thereof. The phenfi- 
rnenon of evil is, in the view of Pantheism, a mere apf)earanc:e, a 
passing illusion ; it is entirely relative to our sensuous imagination, t(j 
our narrow and ignorant wav of thinking. Evil is bound to melt away 
upon the emergence of a total and comprehensive view of reality, a 
view of reality $ub specie aeternitatis. It takes all sorts to make a 
thing of beauty. To produce a picture of unimf)eccable beauty what 
is needed is a judicious combination of diflFercnt shades of colour, dark 
as w^ell as bright, — a skilful mixture of shade and light. The dark 
shades of the picture will appear ugly only to an all too analytical 
seeing, which knows not how to appreciate beauty. To a synthetic 
appreciation even the darkest spots will reveal themselves as elements 
of a marvellous harmony ; the picture will be a thing of spotless 
beauty, not in spite of but because of all the spots that it is made to 
contain. But how^ far can the analt^ carry us? Is the cosmic situation 
quite aiulogous to the harmony of an aesthetic product? In the first 
place, th<^ beauty of a picture or a paintii^ is a derivative one, derived 
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as it is from a harmonious combination of a multitude of Victors * and 
the perfection of the whole is here a resultant perfection, resulting as 
it does from the co-operation of parts which are imperfect in isolation. 
But is the perfection that we attribute to the Supreme of a resultant 
or derivative character? The suggestion is, as mystics affirm, repug- 
nant to the profoundest spiritual experience. The world of variety 
does indeed derive its meaning and significance from the Supreme 
Spirit which creatively sustains it, but the Spirit itself is perfect 
intrinsically, quite independently of its various modes of manifestation. 
The Spirit is Beauty itself, Goodness itself, Wisdom itself, and does 
not derive its wealth of content from the variety of its self-manifes- 
tation. So the great Indian philosopher Sankara is not prepared to 
look upon the world of appearance or upon the phenomenon of evil 
which belongs to the world of appearance even as a contributory factor 
in the harmony and perfection of the Spirit. The Spirit is, in his 
judgment, absolutely unrelated and unmediated Perfection ; evil and 
appearance spring from a logically indescribable, a leal-unreal .sort of 
principle, the principle of Ignorance, and as such they have nothing 
either to add to or subtract from the plenitude of the Spirit. 

In the second place, it must be noted that the view of evil as an 
clement in the harmony of Reality betrays a confusion of standpoints. 
The very sting of the problem of evil consists in the fact that an event 
or happening is taken as it is not. it is taken in isolation from other 
events and happenings wdth which it is inseparably entwined, it is 
torn away from its proper context. To suggest that an event qua 
conjoined with and supplemented by other events is an element in a 
harmony is to drop out of account the specific character of evil. An. 
event qua isolated and abstracted Irom its larger setting — that gives 
us the essence of evil. It is the all too analytical seeing, the isolating 
imagination, which turns an event into an evil. Can this isolation 
and abstraction be treated as a contributory factor in an over-ruling 
harmony ? In its account of evil. Pantheism leaves out of account its 
specific character as evil and fastens upon the underlying fact of 
interconnectedness. It is not the appearance qi4a supplemented and 
modified, but the appearance qua appc^arancc, which makes the evil 
what it is ; but still, the Panthci.sts like Spinoza and Bradley make 
the former the bavsis of thcii explanation, and silently drop the latter 
from consideration. 

The Indian thinker Sankara looks upon evil as upon all appear* 
ance as possessed of an illusory type of existence. Evil, which is a 
pervasive and ineluctable feature of our life seems to be real so long 
as the standpoint of Ignorance persists, but it vanishes like a nightmare 
immediately the supreme Truth is realised. Not only is evil unreal j 
it cannot even be treated as an **entity transmuted into an element'^ 
of the Absolute’s harmony, or into a conuibutory factor of the supmi|^ 
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fetUction, The Absolute is perfect and free from ail itmer contradic- 
tionis, intrinsically, essentially and cicrnally without therefore having 
to derive the elements of its perfection from the field of manifestation. 
Evil then cannot in any sense be said to contribute to the perfection 
<rf the Absolute. Evil as an evil, or as a self-discrepant appearance, 
must in all cases fall outside the Absolute, and this even Bradley is 
bound to admit, as he actually does. Then, again, the underlying 
reality of the world of evil and appearance is not an infinite diversity 
of factors co-operating to produce the resultant harmony of the 
Absolute, but is rather the eternally unmodified and intrinsic perfec- 
tion of the Spirit, just as the rope is the unmodified substratum of 
the illusory snake which appears on its locus through ignorance. Now, 
the Sankarite position, an improvement though it is upon the view- 
point of Western Pantheism, is itself exposed to two grave objections, 
First, on the view of .Sankara, there is evil in our life, because life is 
essentially a product of Ignorance. This makes evil an inescapable 
and intrinsic feature of life. In order to get away from evil one must 
get away from the whole business of living with an ascetic disdain 
and become absorbed in static perfection. The ideal of Divine Life, 
the aspiration to a completely divine transformation of our terrestrial 
existence, must be contemptuously set aside as a pathological dream, 
or a meaningless utopia. Secondly, a monistic phenomenalism ol 
Sankara reduces our life to a shadow-play without significance. It fails 
to perceive that Life is a genuine manifestation of the Absolute, a 
rhythmic expression of the ineffable delight that the Spirit is. Whereas 
Bradley in his eagerness to maintain an essential connection, an 
organic relation between reality and appearance, spirit and life, makes 
the perfection of the former dependent upon the richness of the latter, 
Sankara in his eagerness to maintain the unsullied purity or the 
immaculate perfection of the Spirit, robs life of all significance and 
leaves the world hanging mysteriously by an invisible thread of Avidyd. 
True, evil is, in ultimate analysis, an outcome of Ignorance ; but unless 
a purpose is assigned to the functioning of Avidyd, unless Avidyd is 
exhibited as a mode of operation of the Absolute itself, and until 
finally evil is known to play a significant role in the scheme of 
phenomenal existence, no satisfactory solution can be reached. We 
are condemned to the necessity of creating fresh difficulties in an 
attempt to remove older one.s, unless every item of experience is 
accorded a place in the one significant scheme of things, and unless 
all principles of explanation are unified in one master light of our 
thinking. To sum up, the objection against the Sankarite ptjsition is 
that it simply denies the reality of evil instead of assigning it its proper 
place in the scheme of self-manifestation of the Absolute, and that it 
leaves Avidyd as an indescribable mystery instead of deriving it from 
the expamive urge of delight that is in Brahman. 
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There are some who declare that the path of wisdom lies iir 
frankly admitting evil as a final inexplicability. Lotze, for example, 
tells us in his Philosophy of Religion that the only solution of the 
problem of evil lies in appreciating the inscrutable wisdom of God. 
Having found all current solutions unsatisfactory he considers it " 
prudent not to strain human ingenuity beyond its utmost limit. 
Neither the finirude of the created universe, nor the pervasiveness of 
l4iw in Nature, appears to him to contain any rational justification 
of evil. The finitude of the created universe can at best account for 
some lack of perfection or some deficiency within it ; but it is no 
adecjuaic reason for the p<isitive fact of evil, for our sufferings and 
miseries. “That a thing is finite may lead to a want of good, but 
cannot be a reason for that want or deficiency assuming the positive 
cfiaracter of evil”.* I’hen the pervasiveness of Law in Nature is also, 
in Lot/e's opinion, no satisfactory solution of evil. He says that all 
mathematical, inachanical and physical truth might remain true, and 
yet there need not be any evil .in the world on that account. The 
evil is rather due to the nature, the inner changeability, of the things 
merely given, which might have been otherwise, and whose reality 
depends on the Divine activity. So, instead of approaching the 
problem of cnH from the standpoint of human reason, Lot/c prefers 
to fall back upon the inscriuablc wisdom of God. 

While Lot/e has recourse to the inscrutable wisdom of God, 
Bradley lakes shelter behind the incomprehensible mystery of the 
Absolute’s nature. That the Absolute is an all-embracing harmony, 
that Reality is a perfectly self-coherent structuie, is, in his view, an 
a ptiori certainty. The experience of evil cannot be allowed to over- 
ride that certainty. To suggest that e\il contradicts or takes away 
from the harmony and perfection of the Absolute is tacitly to assume 
an exhaustive knowledge of the Absolute which is impossible. All 
that we know of reality points to the conclusion that evil must 
submeiged in its over-ruling harmony. While the harmonisation of 
evil in the Absolute is a necessity of reason, there are also indications 
in our experience of the possibility of that harmonisation, even though 
we do not know in what specific way it is so harmonised. We know 
that what appears discordant to our isolating imagination obtains 
reconciliation in a wider context or in a deeper perspective, and what 
is unbearably painful to an exclusive attention is submerged in the 
general happiness or joyousness that characterises our state of balanced 
poise. We do not indeed know specifically how the painful and 
discordant notes of evil are tuned in the Absolute, but that is a 
difficulty, a minor inexplicability, which cannot nullify one's general 
philosophic outlook. Armed with the necessity of reason and the 
indication of possibility in experience, Bradley has no hesitation in 

• Ivotye‘8 Philosophy- of Religion, p. 142 
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4edaring the actuality of evil’s reconciliation. He invokes the 
|»riiicip1e of “somehow” in support of that declaration, — somehow 
is evil reconciled in the haimonious whole. 

There can be no denying that the finite can by no means 
contradict the Infinite, The Infinite is the very prcsupjxwition ol 
the finite. Speculative thought requires the Infinite as a principle of 
harmony free from all contradictions, and integral spiritual experience 
discloses it as the inefiablc Spirit who is the ioiuidation and fulfilment 
of all values. It is not however enough that the phenomenon of evil 
should be resolved into the harmony of the Absolute Spirit. TIu* 
philosophic impulse refuses to be sjitisficd unless some light can be 
thrown upon the how of the appearance of e\il out t>f the AIrsohne, 
unless, in other words, we can obtain a glimpse into the origin, purpose 
and function of evil. The wisdom of God is indeed inscriuable, but 
that should not prevent us developing a connected and luminous 
vision of the universe as a thoroughly intelligible and significant 
scheme. The inscrutability in question signifies, first, that the 
supreme Spiiit is inelfahlc and unfathomable so that its infinite 
conleiit can neither be exhausted nor adequately expressed, and, 
secondly, that our thought must be consummated in intuition for a 
luminous apprehension of reality.. The fact that our intellect cannot 
carry us sutlicientl) far is no reason wliy we should not advance in 
our (|ucsi of Truth beyond a mere statement of problems. 

It has becti suggested by some eminent thinkers that there is evil 
in the world, because it is through constant struggle witli the forces 
of evil that personality can be developed and character moulded. 
Soul-rnaking, they contend, is the typical business ol the universe, and 
in order to have that business done it is necessary that our life in 
the world should be, as it is, a chapter of accidents. As “a vale of 
soul-making”, the wwld cannot afford to be a land of lotus-eating. 
It is in the medium of an apparently hostile environment that the 
heroic types of soul can be developed. If it appears to us that ‘con- 
tingency is writ large across the face of Nature” or that “there is an 
unfathomable injustice in the nature of things”, we need not be over- 
whelmed by such appearances. It is the very contingent and tragic 
features of Nature W’^hich make her the fittest medium and an excellent 
training-ground for the soul. It can be readily admitted that there 
is a profound truth in this view of the matter. We cannot afford to 
ignore the depth of insight that inspires it. But still the view of evil 
as an educative agency does not seem to express the whole truth about 
the matter. Lotze's criticism that a better and more decent machinery 
should have been devised by the All-mighty for manufacturing perfec t 
'souls is not without application to the above view. Even though all 
pains and sufferings may be forgotten on the attainment of an exalted 
state, that does not justify the necessity of having passed through 
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unbearable sufferings. Moreover, the author of The Idea of God tells 
us that the typical business o^ the universe which is full of xnisba{is 
and accidents is to develop souls so that through the development ,o£ 
unique souls the Absolute may obtain an enrichment of being. 
But tan there be a further enrichment of being of That which 
is essentially perfect? And can the Perfect desire or permit an 
enrichment of being through terrible sufferings endured by others? 
Could not His own enrichment and the development of finite souls 
have achieved through a system of means consistent with His loving 
and merciful nature? Embarrasing questions are these all no doubt. 

The difficulty as to the fulfilment of the divine purpose through 
sufferings endured by others is enhanced by the hypothesis of an extra- 
cosmic God. When the intense sufferings endured by one function 
as instrumental to the fulfilment of another’s purpose, we cannot help 
thinking of the latter as diabolical, or, as at least anything but divine, 
it not the very opposite of the Divine. But why start with the assump- 
tion that God remains aloof from our sufferings, and that the cries 
of the human heart do but occasionally and faintly reach His ears. He 
is indivisibly present in every man, and all creatures are but God 
manifested in various forms. It is therefore God Himself who under- 
goes untold sufferings in the shape of human beings. And He does 
so for His own fuller manifestation at different centres. Sufferings 
then are not God’s device for the training of other beings : they are 
hut circumstances accompanying the process of His increasing self- 
manifestation in and through different individuals. 

When Pringle Pattison says that soul-making is the typical 
business of the world, he utters indeed a profound truth. But this 
soul-making, the shaping and moulding of unique personalities, is 
not intended to enrich the being of God. There can be no addition 
to perfection, no further enrichment of that infinitely rich being who 
remains infinite even after an infinite is subtracted from Him 
(Purnar purnarniidaya purnainevavashisyate). So the truth behind 
the moulding of human personalities is the progressive manifestation 
of the Infinite in the finite, the increasing self-revelation of the Divine 
in human form, the gradual sclf-unfoldment of the Spirit in self- 
created conditions apparently opposed to, and toto caelo different 
from, His nature. He is pure existence, pure knowledge, pure bliss, 
and He .seeks self-manifestation in apparent contraries, in the apparent 
non-being, inconscience and dull monotony of matter. This gives us 
the profoundesi secret of the world-process, the deepest mystery of 
divine play, — the play of hide and seek between Spirit and Matter, 
between God and Nature, — the Spirit hiding itself behind Natbre 
and seeking His rediscovery through her evolutionary endeavour; 
Nature getting separated from Spirit and seeking re-union thrt^h 
the aspirations of her noblest creatures. 
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But is not God absolute bliss itself? If delight is the very stuff 
alid essence of Divine Being, what point is there in asserting that God 
seeks delight tlirough a pnxress of self-manifestation? Fullness or 
abundance of delight seems incompatible with a further search after 
delight ; perfection renders meaningless all further seeking and 
yearning. On deeper reflection it will be found tliat tlic above 
criticism rests upon a poor idea about the divine delight. Why limit 
God to one form of delight only, to the delight of immutable being, 
or to the unvarying delight of timeless self-absorption? There is a 
delight of becoming as much as a delight of being, a delight of change 
and movement as much as a delight of permanent tranquility. Tlie 
cssTOce of the delight of becoming consists in unceasing creation, or 
to put it more philosophically, in expressing in infinite time the 
infinite possibilities that arc inherent in the infinite S[)irit. In His 
intrinsic being, the supreme Spirit is above all change and movement, 
and is self-sufficient in His pure delight. But the Spirit has also an 
aspect of becoming, an aspect of dynamic flow and sportive activity. 
His delight of becoming consists in the variable manifestation of the 
infinite possibilities ol His nature. It is the self-cxpansi\ c uige of the 
delight of becoming which accounts for His Will to self-manilestation 
in the contraries of His nature. The self-luminous Spirit rakes a 
plunge into the dark inconsciencc of miitter, in order that through a 
conquest of darkness the glories of the Spirit may be manifested in 
material conditions. E\il is the name which man gives to the 
perturbation consequent upon the plunge of Light into Darkness and 
the resulting struggle. Sorrows and sufferings are incident to the st lf- 
expressitrn of the Spirit in matter. 

Lotze is perfectly right when he says that evil is due not to tlur 
uniform operation of a system of natural laws, but to the inner nature 
and changeability of the things merely given which might have been 
otherwise, and whose reality depends upon the Divine activity. 
Following the guidance of reason, he sees no way of reconciling this 
fact with our conception of the Divine. So he abandons in despair 
all rational approach to the problem and chooses to fall back upon 
God's inscrutable wisdom. Plato maintains that the ultimate source 
of all evil is Non-Being or intractable matter. To vindicate the 
absolute purity of God and the inconuptibility of the Form of the 
Good, he interposes a yawning chasm of ontological discontinuity 
between Non-Being and Being, between Matter and Form, or between 
Nature and Soul. This is throwing overboard the truth of Unity in 
the interests of the empirical faa of disharmony. While Lotze in his 
attempt at synthetic reconciliation invokes the incomprehensible, 
Plato prefers a clear formulation of the fundamental categories oi 
experience to a final attempt at synthesis. Sri Aurobindo shows the 
way of synthesis without sacrifice of the legitimate rights of reasf>n. 
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The Truth that emerges from the depth ot spiritual experience i$ 
sure to have the ready accepunce of reason provided the latter does 
not insist upon the absoluteness of its limited moulds. Matter which 
causes by its recalcitrance the tragic features of life is not the absolute 
negation of the Spirit. It is rather a form of expression of the Spirit 
itself, it represents the lowest limit of the gradual self-concealment of "’i 
rhe luminous Spirit, a plunge of consciousness into its apparent 
opposite. In the heart of God there is a desire to fulfil His limitless 
possibilities, a desire to express His brrttomlcss delight in ever unique 
lorms. Mattel with its appaiently hostile and lecalcitrant character 
[)roviclc.s an excellent stage on which the thrilling drama of life may 
he enacted. 

Integral Idealism looks upon the world as an outflow of the 
fullness of joy that is at tire heart ()f God. The problem of pain is 
therefore particularly acute for it. Granted that matter is the source 
of all sufferings that torment our material existence. Granted further 
that “eternal and immutable delight of moving out into infinite and 
variable delight of becoming” is the root cause of the Spirit’s falling 
asleep in matter with a view to a reawakening in unique (oiiditipns. 
But still the question would arise*: Is trot the essential painlulncss 
ol embodied existence an outrage upon the nature of the Spirit which 
is pure delight? Is not theie a paljrahle incongruitv b(*rueen the joy 
of ireing and the sorrow ol living? It should be pointed out here that : 
the view that our life is essentially and overwhelmingly painful is an 
error of peispcctivt* ; it is an exaggeration due to the magnifying 
|)ouer of out emotional sus( cjnibilitv. To a dispassionate view the 
sum of plcasuie is sure to appear lai greater than the sum ot pain, 
appeaiaiucs to the (ontiar) notwithstanding. Tlris is the sole explana- 
tion of the universal and overpowering instind of self-preservation, 
and ol the oveinrastering will-to-live. Pain affects us much more 
iiilensely. ami the sum of pain loonrs much larger than the greater f 
sum of pleasure, pretiselv because pain is abnormal to our being, 
contrary to our iratiiie and tendenev and is experienced as an oiuragtl 
on our existence, an oHence and external attack on what we are and 
seek to be. Tire normal satisfaction of our existence which is always 
there rcgardlc\ss of objective ciicttmstances affects us as something 
neutral and as neither palpably pleasant nor painful. It is because 
pleasure is normal that wc do not treasure it, hardly even observe it, 
unless it intensifies into some acutcr form of itsedf, into a wave of 
hajrpincss, a crest of joy or ecstasy. 

It is common knowledge that man has greater capacity for feeling 
pain than creatures at the lower .stages of evolution. Anthropology . 
has brought this further fact to light that the savages feel more 
intensely than the cultured. Indeed, the more mentally active anyone 
is. the less is he capable of pain. These facts point to one irresistible 
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cond^i^n, namely that, pain is an indication o£ the undue boarding 
or storing of that primal creative energy which is intended for further 
evolution. “All pain is a measure, if a crude one", says Gerad Heard, 
**of the degree of vital creative energy in any creature, animal or 
man”.* The animal does not suffer much because he is a living fossil ; 
.there is not much of unused vital energy within him. The savage 
suffers mcjst when injured, because there is a huge reservoir of utv 
* tapped evolutionary energy within him which is wasted in suffering. 
A cultured «man, a man given to the higher pursuits of life, or. in 
other words, engrossed in creative endeavours, suffers little, because 
he succeeds in drawing off an amount of his pent-up energy and in 
directing it along higher channels- The acute sufferings of the present 
day arc due to the fact that our evolution, balked and thwarted, lop 
sided and unbalanced, has reached an unprecedetued crisis. Prevented 
from an increasing expansion, a gros^niversalisation. our conscious- 
ness, has been strangulated into separative egoism, both individual 
and national. Since then suffering is a pathological symptom of 
evolution balked and thwarted, there must be a way out of it, and tliar 
way lies in letting the evolutionary energy resume in us the work of 
universal harmonv through a ladical change or mutation of our 
consciousness. Suffering is not an inseparable feature of life. What 
is needed to get out of suffc*ring is not to turn one’s back upon Life 
and its divergent currents. The nxu-cause of suffering is not the will 
r.o live bur rather a failure to co-operate with the growing evolutioti 
of the Creative Energ) . The remedy for all suffering is to release the 
pent-up primal energy to allow it to energise liighcr centres of con- 
sciousness and to lift ourselves out of the stagnant pools of sttangulated 
individualised consciousness. As Bergson had the vision to see, it is 
through dynamic self-identification with the creative impetus, — the 
impetus which is all-embracing love, — that we can attain to a state 
of unalloyed joy which is beyond all mixed feelings of pleasure and 
pain. 

1 That suffering is noi an essential or inalienable feature of life but 
only a passing phase, a vanishing quantity, has been made abundantly 
, clear by Sri Aurobindo in his The Life Divine. Suffering is a shadow 
cast by evolving Ignorance in its gradual movement towards Know- 
ledge. Or, to look at it from another side, pain and pleasure are both 
distorted reflections on the surface, or onr the screen of Ignorance 
which envelopes our surface-being, of the secret delight of existence. 
They serve a transitional end and betray themselves as an outcome 
and’ arrangement of our imperfect evolution. 

Pleasure, pain and neutral feeling are, so observes Sri Aurobindo, 
mechanical reactions of our nervous and mental being to the touches 
and shocks of the external world. There is no absoluteness or 

Pain, Sex anji Time, by Heard, p. 49. 
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necessity in these reactions except the necessity of habit. The habk 
however ought to change and docs change in the course of evolution. 

It can be changed by a strong will to evolve. It is common knowledge 
that things which are agreeable to M»me are disagreeable to others, 
and appt^ar either agreeable or disagreeable to the same individual in 
different conditions or different stages of development. Our mind is 
more flexible in its responses to the world's touches than the nervous 
being which is more a slave of habit and more accustomed to a certain 
constancy of response. To our nervous being, victory, success, honour, 
good fortune of all kinds aie pleasant things in themselves, absolutely ; 
whereas their opposites such as defeat, failure, disgrace, evil fortune 
of all kinds appear to be unpleasant things in themselves, absolutely. 
But experience shows that, man can rise above this necessity of habitual 
reactions and can nieei all life’s (iixunisianccs. all the shocks of the 
world, with a {)erfect indifference, and can even accept them all with 
a perfect gladness. 

But what is the purpost' or reason behind those habits of lesponsc 
which account for the trij)le vibration of pleasure, pain and in- 
difference of our sensational being? Sii Aurobindo points out that, 
these habits of reaction are the devices of Nature for the protection 
of imperfectly developed beings against the attack of external forces. 
From the standpoint of the individual, the world is a play and a 
complex shock of multitudinous forces. Some of these forces are 
unfavourable to the individual in liis present stage of limited growth, 
and so the individual iccoils or shrinks from them through pain. The 
Sanskrit term fugufm is \ery appropriate to denote this attitude 
of recoil or* .shr inking. The shocks and forces which are favourable 
appear pleasant and thrilling. This diversity of reaction continues 
so l<7ng as the soul is subject to Matter and to egoistic limitation in 
Mind. At present the c(»nsciousness-force within us is limited, cut off 
as it is by limiting Maya from the universal Cou.sciousness-Forcc. So 
it cannot receive equally and calmly all the shocks of the world. 
Pain and pleasure are in truth bur cunents, one imperfect and the 
other perverse!, but still currents of the delight of existence. Owing 
to the egoistic limitation of our being and the strangulation of our 
consciousness we cannot properly receive these currents and perceive 
the Rasa, the essence of delight, which is in everything. Art and 
Poeti 7 give us a glimpse into this universal Rasa through a detached 
and delightful representation of the sorrowful, the terrible, and even 
the horrible or repellent. The aesthetic reception of contacts is 
however only a partial and imperfect representation of the delight of 
existence, and it is conditioned by the liberation of one prt of our 
nature from practical attachment or egoistic sensation. Tlie purq^*^^, 
delight in all things, the Rasa in the heart of all existence, is in truth * 
supramental and supraesthetic it\ character. An adequate experience 
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this delight is possible only through our liberation in all the parts 
oi our nature. It is “the universal aesthesis, the univer^l standpoint 
ot knowledge, the universal detachment from all things and yet 
sympathy with all in our nervous and emotional being** which alone 
can give us an access to the universal Rasa in ail its purity. While 
the aesthetic attitude is one of }>as$ive contemplation of the underlying 
harmony and beauty, the spiritual attitude is one of active participa- 
tion in the creative delight. The aesthetic attitude admits sorrow, 
terror, horror and disgust as elements in .spite of which an unclcrlying 
liarmoiiy is perceived to be there; the spiritual attitude instead of 
stopping short at a mere perception of the underlying harmony pnr 
cceds to eliminate all discrepant and painful features of life in 
response to a deeper realisittion and with a view to a fuller manifesta- 
tion of the pure unalloyed joy which is hidden in the heait of things. 

Four stages may be distinguished in one’s attitude to sorrow and 
suffering. An individual’s instinctive reaction to |)ain is, as has 
aheady been observed, one of instint tiv(‘ recoil and shrinking 
(/ugu/Ava). Such a reaction has a purpose to liilfil so long as the soul 
remains bound to the fetters (»f ego-ceiitiic txistence. An aspiration 
to emerge into the freedom of a fuller life in harmony with others 
must replace /wgw/Asa by lilik.sd, ihar is to say, must replace the attitude 
of shrinking and contraction by that of boldly facing, enduring atul 
concpiering all shocks of existence. The spirit of brave endurant'c 
and conquest leads on to what has been called Equality {Samatd). 

I’his equality or equanimity of mind may be of two kinds. First, 
there is what may be called equal indifference to all contacts. This 
consists in the maintenance of unperturbable calm and balance of 
mind in the presence of the dualities of existence. The stoic 
indifference to pains and pleasures, to sorrows and joys alike, and the 
ascetic detachment and serenitv in the face of life’s vicissitudes, arc 
expressions of this form of equality. This equal indifference oi 
passive non responsive serenity is based upon perception of the 
transcendental element in our nature. There is, however, a cleepci 
kind of equality which springs from an integral realisation of Reality 
in its universality as well as in its transcendence. This equality does 
not express itself as an equal indifference to all contacts, but as an 
equal gladness in all contacts. Spiritual equality, to which all the 
world's touches are but messages of joy, is born of freedom from egoity 
and a consequent perception of everything in its proper perspective 
and in its inmost essentiality. Sustained by the delight of being, it 
proceeds to participate in the variable delight of becoming, and 
issues in an unceasing effort for a fuller manifestation of that creative 
delight. The equal reception of all events as variations of delight is 
not necessarily always the result of an indirect process running through 
different stages. It can also be straightway developed, so contends 
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Sri AuTobindo, through a direct transformation of the triple vibration 
of pain, pleasure and indifference into Ananda, though that would 
be enormously difficult for ordinary humans. 

The ethical aspect of the problem, of suffering calls for some 
consideration before the chapter should be closed. Why does God 
invent torture as a means of test or as a passport to fuller life? Is 
not such a G(xl inferior to the highest moral ideal that inspires his 
creatures? Is suffering in the nature of punishment that God devises 
for the sins committed by men? But sins are in fact born of man’s 
limited knowledge and his limited power, his ignorance and weakness 
which must ultimately be traced to God’s creative act. The real 
cause of sin is not the freedom of man but rather the inadequate 
freedom of the human being, his subjection to the cravings and 
desires of the lower nature. Responsibility for the human soul’s 
entanglement in the lower nature, or non-discriminating self-identifica- 
tion therewith, must ultimately be borne by God himself. But all 
these difficulties can be set down to one initially wrong supposition, 
namely that, there is an extra-cosmic Deity, an external ethical 
Personality, who conducts the business of creating and governing 
creatures according to some eternally fixed ethical principles. This 
is a form of anthropomorphism, — ^an application of the characteristics! 
of human nature to the understanding of the significance of the world- 
proce.ss. The view of the world as the handiwork of aii extra-cosmic 
Deity belongs to ihe primitive phase of philosophic thinking. We 
have already seen that the world-process is in truth the process of 
variable realisation of the delight of being moving out into deligli]^, 
of becoming. So it is God Himself who in human forms endures and 
passes through' the various experiences of pleasure and pain towards 
a richly diversified manifestation of the supreme delight. The sinful- 
ness and internal self-discrepancy of man marks a stage in the 
movement of the Spirit itself from the unconsciousness of material 
Nature towards the superconscient harmony of gnostic existence, from 
an existence of blind uniformity and iron necessity to a life of lumi- 
nous unity and complete freedom, perfect mutuality and profoundest 
love. Western thinkers like Bradley and Bosanquet had the depth of 
insight to realise that the ethical point of view can by no means be 
made absolute. The moral distinctions are relative to a definite 
transitional stage in the self-unfoldment of the Spirit, and as such 
they must not be treated as the ultimate category of interpretation. 
Characteristic of the divided consciousness of man, they are bound to 
change, and change essentially, when he grows into the undivided 
consciousness of the all-embracing Spirit. At the pre-human levels 
we have a non-moral or infra-ethical layer of existence. The self- 
discrepancies of human morality point to its self-completion in a supra- 
moral consciousness that would lay the foundation ^ a far better and 
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BiiUei' life, the life of Truth and the life of Love. The fundamental 
thing, that which is common to all stages, is the Spirit's secret will to 
self-expression. At the human stage, whatever hurts this self- 
expression, whatever hampers the progressive development of his 
limited personality, is considered evil : and whatever helps, raisCvS, 
ennobles it is accounted good. But with the gtadual devclopinent of 
the human personality, with the increasing self-expression of the 
Spirit within him, he must exceed the mondity of his dixtcled con- 
sciousness and act spontaneously on the basis of a conscious realisation 
of the unity of all existences in the Spirit. 

In an appreciative estimate of Sri Aurobindo the great reconciler, 
the Times Literary Supplement, observes in one of its issues in 1944; 

“Aurobindo has his limitations. Like alnuxst all Hindus he is a 
supreme optimist. There is no devil in his universe. Every- 
body and everything is divine or striving to be divine . . . 
Finally, Aurobindo overstresses the importance of knowledge. 
Darkness, the incomprehensible, the meaningless, which per- 
vade life and thought, are not even envisaged by him.“ 

Now, It is true that Sri Aurobindo is a supreme optimist. 
But his optimism rests not upon a denial of the existence of 
evil or the working of the devil, but upon his emphatic refusal 
to accept ihein as essentiall) unconquerable forces and as ulti- 
mately independent principles. Like Bergson he believes that the 
duality of pain and pleasure is capable of being transmuted into pure 
unalloyed joy, as, in his view, that duality is essentially a distrrrted 
-reflection of the pure delight of existence u|K>n the realm of Ignorance. 
The devil is not denied by Sri Aurobindo. The devil or the undivine 
i.s surely there in the world of manifestation ; it is the power of 
Darkness, the power that offers resistance to all movements towards 
Light. Only, Sri Aurobindo is not prepared to accord to the devil an 
equality of status with the Divine. It serves as a principle of antethesis 
in the dialectical movement of divine self-realisation. Opp()sition has 
a necessity for fuller .self-affirmation ; resistance is needed for a glorious 
conquest. The hostile force is born of Darkness, but that Darkness 
is neither an illusion nor an absolute negation of the luminous Spirit. 
Paradoxical though it may sound, it is a form of expression of the 
Spirit itself, the Spirit's utter self-concealment or involution in an 
apparent opposite. The function of Darkness is to provide the Spirit 
with a basis of unique self-revelation in apparent contraries, a strange 
stage of self-unfoldment. Howsoever incomprehensible to man's 
limited understanding, it is not meaningless. The meaning of it is to 
be sought in the joy of self-expression, — ^in the play of hide and seek 
between Spirit and Nature that this cosmic drama is. It is true that 
Aurobindo lays much stress upon knowledge, and makes it central 
in the life of a. divine worker. But by knowledge Sri Aurobindo does 
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not mean intellectual illuminatton divorced from Power and Will. 
True knowledge is an affair of the total self, it is the self-realising 
or self-elfectuating self illumination of the Spirit. It is without doubt 
by force of such knowledge that Darkness or Axndyh can be dissipated, 
and along with Darkness its offspring, the Devil. 
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7'hc discovery of his past ojK^ned befote man a new wn)rld of 
j^uowledgc. It made him conscious of !iis own heritage and inspired 
him to the study of his early stoi 7 . vScKm, howwer, lie wanted to know 
how the story developed, how it was given its coherent e and ensvwblr. 
And the result of it v\as the idea of.rhe ‘History of Historv'. the 
aincept of a method and manner in the historical lecordatioii of 
human affairs. The idea varied according to the approat hes made to 
the subject by different minds. But wdiatevei the nature of this 
divergence, the evidence of archaeology and other kindred sou ices 
have proved beyond doubt that culture in the past was always, as it 
is today, an all -embracing development, an integral (lowering of the 
many-sided genius of man. And no one form of it- however 
important to his progress — can iiilhl its purprise unless and until it is 
given scope enough to fructify along with the other forms, all ol 
which are the component parts of an organic whole. Indeed, culture 
can at hieve its true aim only when it conduces to the growth of man 
into his higher possibilities, wlien all its expressions converge Uiwards 
pre|>aring him for a greater than his present life in the' Ignoiance. 
Man’s first impulse to create and the dawning sense in liirn rtf his 
own power initiated and impelled that t easeless striving ihrough 
which he has been gaining new' masteries and prficeeding now with 
sure, now with faltering ste[)S towards the distant, divine goal of his 
earthly existciue. History begins wath a portrayal of this ae»)ni< 
pilgrimage and goes on increasing in content as man advarues 
enlarging the sphere of his cieative activity. Thus with the progress 
of man the idea of history also becomes wider and more defined ; 
but histoty will achieve its crowning success when it will be able to 
interpret this march of man in the light of its inner signifitance. 

Man by his mind builds stories about his adventures on earth, 
vaguely suggesting various kinds of future for himself ; but none of 
them is complete, inasmuch as it fails to take into account the real 
intention in those adventures. Besides, being limited to its own range, 
mind cannot rise into the world of perfect kmiwledge ; neither can 
it have a total v iew of things. And it is beyond it to have a clear 
idea of the ultimate destiny of man. The key has, therefore, to be 
sought in the integral vision only glimpsed by the early mystics but 
now fully seen and possessed by the Master-Seer of the race. It is the 
vision of the one infinite Reality unfolding itself in the drama of 
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cosmic evolution and seeking to manifest in man the delight, harmony^ 
and perfection of its own transcendence. To depict the story of how 
evr)Iutionary Nature endeavours through the ages to prepare man for 
that glorious consummation will indeed be the truest function of 
history. What follows is an attempt to point out the vast scope history 
oilers foi a comprehensive envisaging of its aims and objects, and to 
study through it the growth of an integralising historical idealism, 
and, lastly, to show from that standpoint how man as a race marches 
on in his journey towards the fulfilment of that vision. It is nq^ 
possible within the compass of a single article to give even an outline 
of a large subject such as this. The present therefore can only be a 
brief introduction. 


1 

A biography de.scribes the life of a gieat man. It shows how he 
lived and worked for a noble cause. It is thus a record of those 
activities of his for which he is loved and remembered. History may 
be called a kind of biography, not. however, of a particular man but 
of a people or of the whole of mankind. All the different periods 
in the life of a heroic soul — his childhood, youth and manhood — 
come to be told by one who portrays it in its proper perspet tive. But 
there comes a time in that life when the curtain is rung down on 
its play on earth, the [)erson having made his exit from it leavin;» 
fiehind him the legacy of the golden deeds he performed to the ever- 
lasting benefit of the lacc, e.specially of the people among whom he 
was born. It is. then, his biography that helps to perpetuate his 
memory. Likewise, there are many great peoples in histoi7, such as 
the Egyptians, the Sunierian.s, Babylonians, Assyrians, and later, the 
Greeks and the Romans, who did live a long and fruitful life during 
which they built up the splendid structures of their civilisation, which 
are regarded as definite landmarks in the cultural progress of man- 
kind. But nothing of their achievements remains today except the 
relics and antiquities most of which lay buried under the earth. They 
liave gone out of the stage never to appear on it again. It is the voic:€ 
of their history — the old monuments articulating it — that defies time 
and proclaims w^hat they did to weave the many-coloured texture of 
their creative life. 

But it is pot that the same thing has happened to all the civilised 
[peoples of the ancient world, that after they had lived their span of 
life they were overtaken by decadence and death. There are peoples 
however who are contemporaries of those oldest ones and yet claim 
to have kept burning to this day the lamp of their ancient culture, 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes they have passed through in the long 
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^<x>urse of their history. History differs froni biogi^phy in the sense 
that the latter ends with the life of one inaa, whereas the former does 
not or need not do so, because it is concerned not with the life and 
work of a particular individual but with the aspiiations and struggles, 
the failures and victories of the never-ending stream of Immanity. 
The world has in it peoples who exist Kxlay as they have been doing 
from time imineinorial to which they trace the beginnings of their 
culture and civilisation. Indeed, China and India coniinuc in history 
^s the inheritors of a niagniliccnt past whose .spirit siill lives in their 
creative strivings which throughout the ages have never known any 
full stop: that is to say, both of them yet retain ihcir old strength 
and energy and are able to make ever-new endeavours, pHxJucing 
thereby results that c<)ni[)are not iinlavourably with the marvels of 
their ancient heritage. Nevertheless, the histories of all the peoples 
of the world, dead or living, ha\'c their place in the larger coiicepiion 
of history being one unbroken record of the whole life of humanity 
and of the manifold deploying of its powers in every sphere of its 
activity from the vei*> dawn of its civilised existence on earth. It is 
World-History which is ‘One’. 

What then arc the elements that form the contents «)f history? 
and how are they woven together? Biography, as already said, helps 
us to learn about the various ways in which a heroic: soul expresses 
himself. But all tliese cxpic^sioiis are more or less tuned to one 
particular theme or subject. It is rarely that a genius proves many- 
sided in the higher sense ol the term. A Leonardo da Vimi is certainly 
m exception in the world of human greatness. Generally speaking, 
every great man has (jne song to sing, one message to deliver. And 
everything else that he does may have in it something remarkable 
and worthy of him, but it is not that for which he is immortalised in 
history. Rabindranath Tagore, whatever his con tri bin ion towards 
the rural and educational uplift of his countiy, will be remembered 
by posterity more as a master-poet and singer tJiarr as a champion of 
joy and freedom in education or a pioneer in the Held of lural 
reconstruction. Obviously enough, history cannot limit iiself to a 
particular subject. It has to speak about the creative expressions, not 
of one man, but of a whole people consisting of individuals of various 
natures, such as .saints and sages, prophets and philosophers, poets and 
mystics, artists and scientists, rulers and statesmen and so many other 
kinds of men, great and small, who all of them play their respective 
parts in the common corporate life of the people among whom they 
are born, and thereby enrich and exalt its culture and civilisation. 
It may be noted that history cannot ignore the work of ordinary men 
whose silent services keep life going and lend colour to it. To be a 
complete picture of every phase of man's activity history must include 
tile man who tills the soil, the one who builds the house, the one who 
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by his labour makes the earth fit for man to live in happily. But all 
these find their place in history not as they merely are but through 
the contribution they make to the general prr^ess of mankind. And 
it is for history to show how nations or peoples advance the cause of 
that prepress, each following the law of its own being, its own line 
fjf self-development. 

History therefore is a symphony of many tunes, an orchestra, as 
it were. It brings to light every effort of man to better and elevate 
himself both in his individual and collective life through the cultiva- 
tion of the faculties that lie dormant in him. The progress of man 
means the j>rogress of his culture, and man grows in culture in the 
measure his upward endeavours become fruitful. It is nrit that these- 
efforts of man ha\e always been crowned with success. Man has had 
lo face failures ; the obstacles in the way have many a time proved 
too difficult for him to overcome ; and it is not unoften that he has 
himself forsaken the ideal and strayed into devious ways, lured by 
the desire to siitisfy the lower aims of life. History will be far from 
its lunction if it fails to take cognisance of all these aberrations of 
man. It must at the same time point out that what was regarded, as 
impossible in the past has already become a laci of present achieve- 
ment, and that the ideals of today are the realities of tomoirow. 
History’s is thus a comprehensive picture, an all-embracing panorama, 
epitomising on its canvas the vast and variegated drama of man. It 
tells us how in the past he built his society, how he' responded to the 
call of the Spirit, how he worshipped his God, how he lived his life 
as a householder, how he evolved his culture, what dreams he dreamt^ 
w^hat visions he saw'. It has therefore to speak of the spiritual seekings 
of man, of his religious impulses and his endeavours to cast them 
into forms, of the high ideas he expres.sed, of the arts and sciences 
he developed. It is thus a record of the spiritual, religious and 
aesthetic life of a people as well as that of its literary, scientific: and 
political life. The religion and spirituality of a people give intima- 
tions of its soul. Its arts arc the flowering of its inner acsthesis, an 
expression of its cult of the Beautiful. Its .science and literature* 
indicate the growth of its mental life. And its political strivings, 
exhibit the evolutionary stages through which its vital-physical being 
passes acquiring more and more competence to organise and 
strengthen its corporate living, the chrysalis of the future unity of 
the race. History in this sense is a study of all the various creative 
activities of man. But in order that it may be a living organic whole 
it must point to the common ultimate goal towards w^hich all these 
activities are leading, and probing beyond its normal depths, discover 
those deeper springs in man from where comes to him the impulsion 
to undertake his adventures in the world of ’sweetness and light’ in - 
which lies the seed of his ultimate perfection, 
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It is unfortunate that history today should in most cases be so 
apathetic to its own high ideal and unable to discharge fully its noble 
mission. Of the many external forms in which the collective t>eiiig 
ol man manifests itself, that of politics has become most powerful 
and governs almost e\cry field of human activity. And the integrity 
of history is one of those things which are being sacrificed at its altar. 
The ideas that a nation's well-being depends solely on its political 
capacity and that history has very little to do with anything which 
has no bearing on the political affairs of a people are largely 
responsible for the narrow outlook that regards historx as nothing 
more than a mere narrative of political happenings, of the rise and fall 
of kings and empires. Freeman's view that ‘history is past j)olitics 
and politics is present history' reflects almost covredly the present- 
day ticnd in historical thinking. Politics in the past did Iielp to create 
conditions favourable to the growth of (ulttirc. But the democratic 
institutions oi ancient India, itispite of the fact that they are the 
prototype out of which similar institutions in various pans of the 
world have evolved, cannot certainly be tailed the most remaikabU* 
featine of her true greatness. It is her unparalleled spiritual genius 
that marks her out as the one country in the world where every 
expression of life is inspiied and motivated by the godward tendency 
of her soul. Of whai avail is history to India il it has no place in it 
for that which costitutes lier real glory? Fhe Mauryas of old did 
indeed build up the largest empire in the conrempr)rary world and 
the system of polity they followed w'as an equally striking example 
of their political wisdom, yet it is not so much for these as for the 
unique religious idealism of one of their emperors tltat they deserve 
the particular attention of the liisrorian. The triumph of C>)nfucian 
thought over the imperial might of the Cliincse emperors is one of 
those significant oeiits wliich give character to the whole history ol 
Clhina in which the masterly works of her artists, poets and philo- 
sophers ha\e always found greater prominence than the services of 
her legists, rulers and statesmen, eminent and consttuctive though 
they were. The history of ancient Greece will not only be incomplete 
bur also a far from correct presentation of her great achievements 
if it speaks only of her democracy and nothing <)f the splendour that 
she was in art, literature and philosophy. And even tcxlay a modernist 
would resent a picture of the corporate life of his time if it describes 
only the brilliant succe.sses and equally brilliant failures of the 
pdittcal experiments and makes no mention of its contribution in 
the world of culture. 

In the early days of India and China, the ideology of politics 
was based on sound ethical principles. It did not show any such 
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aggressive tendency as is found in many political organisations of the 
modern age. In India a chakravartin raja would mean the lotd 
paramount of a vast empire who must, as the term connotatively 
implies, successfully discharge his twofold function of the king and 
the preserver of the Dharma. I'he king had moreover to declare 
himself as the servant of the people. It was his chief duty — derelic- 
tion of which might bring about his deposal — to uphold the ideals 
of the race and promote them by providing the necessary opportunities, 
so that his people might strive to live up to them both in their 
individual and collective life. The early monarchs of China were 
called ‘statesmen-saints’ who would never do anything without prayers 
invoking the aid of the gods. During later ages the ‘scholar-officials* 
were the real rulers of the country whose sole care was to put into 
practice the democratic and ethical ideals set forth in the teachings 
of the great sage Confucius. Besides, “the Chinese civilisation is 
most decidedly organised for peace . . . And China is the one country 
in the world where it is considered disgraceful to be a soldier.’*' 
7'hc ancient Greek ideas, propounded by Plato, of 'philosopher-king* 
and ‘virtue-state*, and that the king, according to Aristotle, is a king 
only when he furthers ‘the highest good’ of his subjects, seem to 
suggest that the world in three of its greatest culture-centres, China, 
India and Greece, pa.sscd through a common cycle or age of Dharma 
when the vision of its external form came to their thinkers mainly 
as a State founded on righteousness, the ideal rule of living. There 
is no evidence however as to how far the Greeks were able to give 
any practical shape to this seeing of their fathers, not to speak of later 
Europe who seemed to have broken away from Hellenic traditions ; 
but history is certain that the Indians and the Chinese had been ever 
alive in their past to what their seers and lawmakers had laid down, 
and that they tried to follow them in all their stx:ial and political 
endeavours. 


If the history of a people should be concerned with nothing but 
its political activities, then the history of many countries, especially 
of China and India, will have very little to say about their marvellous 
creations in the domain of culture, creations which have immensely 
enriched the civilisation of mankind. History books on these two 
countries, written from this political standpoint, do them a great 
injustice by presenting only one aspect of their creative life in which 


they fared perhaps not as remarkably as in those h'^er enterprises 
which, according to them, are the true aim of cull And 
narrow, truncated presentation proves all the more cvtfectivf^v mis- 
leading by the very reason of its being based upon a one^'?^^tWth. 
It cannot therefore be accepted as a correct and oBJtfipletfe 

' H A. Davies in An Oniline History of the World, 77j 
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tfte historical evolution of these two oldest peoples of the world. 
Politics alone cannot be the sole content of history, at any rate, of 
the histor)' of China and India. In other countries too, as in these, 
it has been almost always only one of their many activities. How can 
history, pledged to that one phase of a nation’s life, be called an. 
authentic record of all the multiple expressions of its soul, far less 
a rcvealer of the secret intention of Nature in it? 

The connotation of the term politics cannot by any stretch be 
so widened as to include the various efforts that a people makes to 
accelerate its national progress. Man is of course not a ‘political 
being’ only. And an ‘Ideal State* is neither possible in the existing 
order of things, nor can it be a solution for all the problems witli 
which he is confronted in his collective life. Rather, it is his, politics 
which, more than anything else, is the cause of the evils that afflict 
him today. It is true that |X)litics has developed into a great force in 
the community-life of man and that without it the latter would not 
have attained its present organised form, but it is also true that the 
political ambitions of powerful nations, accentuated by exclusive 
materialistic tendencies, have blinded them to the higher values of 
life, leading them to aggrandise their collective ego with the result 
that in his international life man has arrived at a stage — a critical 
stage, no doubt, — in which he finds himself throwti into a vortex of 
continuous conflicts and clashes, deliverance from which or from the 
like of which is becoming more and more impossible for him to think 
of. What parr history is playing to help in inciting nations to these 
disasters will be tor the future historian to pro|x?rIy adjudge. But 
the deplorable fact about it is that history has lent its pages for the 
propagation of things which arc anything but wholly true. Facts 
freely distorted, falsehoods wantonly fabricated, fill, and thereby 
desecrate, the pages of history, so that they might serve the so-called 
political purposes which disguise the selfish attempts of human groups 
to satisfy the egoistic demands of their body-politic. History must 
be rescued from its abject slavery to such low aims. It must cease to 
be guided by any parochial leaning, any ulterior motive, and stand 
out as the sovereign voice of truth, and nothing hut the truth, af)out 
the whole life of man, about his ideals and aspirations and the various 
ways in which he tried to fulfil them. 

Indeed, an integral outlook in history is impossible to develop so 
long as the lattcT docs not present a complete picture of all the 
activities of man, so long as its writing is dominated by considerations 
other than purely historical. The historian ha.s therefore to be above 
all petty passions and prejudices. He must discriminate between 
the true and the false, the genuine and the spurious, and accept 
nothing that does not stand the test of impartial scrutiny. His is the 
Wred task, he must never forget, of telling the whole story of man 
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in its true perspective, the story of his historical evolution, trf the 
forces and personalities that have helped to guide it through the ages* 


111 

Generally, the cultural achievements of man come into the 
pageant of history through the epochs and ages which are often 
associated with those great souls who compel universal homage not 
only by the dynamic excellence of their life and teachings but also 
by the service they render towards the intrinsic uplift of humanity. 
It is they who are the true creators ol all that is of permanent value 
in the cuUinai expressions of the race. It is they who erect tlie ideal 
and inspire man to make the endeavour. Was it not the Rishis of 
ancient India who evolved the basic principles on which the Indian 
civilisation is founded? and are they not still cherished by the people 
with deep veneration? Do not Sri Krishna and his message figure 
as nothing else in the racial ( onsciousness of India? The Buddha 
came and won his iiK omparablc victory for all time. So did Christ. 
So did Asoka. the eni|>eror whose unexampled concern for the moral 
welfare of mankind made him immortal in history. To the thinkei's 
of ancient (iTcece, Europ<' owes all the great beginnings of her phih.- 
sophy and idealism. J'he teachings of Laotze and Confucius as 
well as those of the Buddha are the very bed-rock of Chinese culture. 
All these and maiiN others — les.ser luminaries — are the torch-bearers 
of truth and light, the harbingers of new^ dawns in the life of 
humanity. Little doubt that their life and work should form part 
of the hisKwy (jf the w'orld, particularly of the countries w^hich arc 
fiallowed by their advent. It is these leaders and pioneprs of the race 
who make the biographical element in history. But again, history is 
not these Iicroic souls only, I'here is no gainsaying the fact that 
ilieivs will always be the credit of being the discoverers of the goal, 
the explorers of the path w'hich they have had often to hew out against 
etiontious odds. But w'licn humanity accepts the goal as its own and 
lollows the path as that of its own destiny, its leaders then become 
one with it merging rhcinseUes in its common victorioas march. 
History is concerned more with this march of man through the ages 
than with anything else. And these great souls come into its pages 
n()t so much for wliat they are f>y themselves as for what they do to 
further the cause of human progress. Every great epoch in a couiUi7\s 
liistory represents the cultural adv'ancemcnt made during it by that 
country through the efforts to which it is inspired by the teachings 
of the master-spirits bom in it. It is generally the development of 
the mind, its mastery of powers by which to fulfil its higher possibilL, 
ties that is indicated in the results of these endeavours. Histcuy here 
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i& the mirror that reflecLs the various stages ot this po^rcss o£ man 
fmm age to age. But to lx: true to its aim, it must also be a deej) 
and penetrating study of every such activit) as enlarges the domain 
of man's mind helping him thereby to grow in readiness for rhe 
greater illuniinatian tliat is if) come to him in the future as tht 
aowning event of his sojourn on earth. 

To the Chinese of old, history was like an unending scrnll of 
pictures depicting the pnxession of liumanity, and ihe stroll luiroils 
itself as man marches on, let us add, towards the destiny assignc*d to 
litiii by God. I bn-c* Khaldun, the eminent \iuslim thinker of the 
fourteenth ccniurs, discerned in historiGil idcolf)gy a world-view, an 
integral standpoint iroin which, he said, the progiess ol man as a 
w’hole should be assessed. But it was Voltaire. Q)t)doicet and the 
French Knc)(:lopac(Iists of the eighteenth (eiuur\ who ga\e a more 
definite form to this idea. Condorcet deflated that man individually, 
and smiety as a whole, ate (upable of ‘infinite Improveineni*, and that 
histoiy must show' in bf)lfl relief the various stages of man's growth 
towards that ‘dost inai inn’. Fhc French group f»i ‘pliil(»sophes' 

believed that absolute freedom in every sphere of life is indis|Hmsal)le 
for man to be able lo achieve that progress. Emerson, the iransccnden- 
talist, satv in historv the works ol the one mind common to all 
individual men. Fiederick Monison called history an exponent of 
human affairs unfolding the oneness ot mankind titat perennially 
fulfils itself in time through every expression of its cicativc life. To 
Croce freedom is the key note of man’s historkal evolution. History 
i.s nothing if not a record of man’s struggle for liberation from the 
evils that stand in the wav of his progiess. There are historical! writers 
who think that the prexess through which human collectivities havt* 
evolved into their present forms tends to culminate in a real and 
lasting .solidarity of the whole of mankind. A more recent utterance 
is that of Nicolas Bedyaev who posits the idea of universal histoiy as 
being the description of man’s approach to his destiny in the light ol 
the interaction berween nature and the spirit in him. The ernanc:!- 
patiori of the .spirit is therefore a necessity for man to achieve, the 
aim of his terrestrial existence. An ancient Indian dc;finition regards 
history as a record cjf those endeavours of man through which he 
seeks to .satisfy “the four legitimate motives of life, — his vital interests 
and needs, his desires, his ethical and religioas aspiration, his ultimate* 
spiritual aim and destiny, in other words, the claims cjf his vital, 
physical and emotional being, the claiin.s of his ethical and religious 
being governv’d by a knowledge of the law of God and Nature and 
man, and the claims of his spiritual longing for the Beyond for which 
he seeks satisfaction by an ultimate release from an ignorant mundane 
existence,”^ The psychologists and social thinkers of ancient India 
» The Life Divine, Vol. 11, p. 583. 
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showed their deep insight into human nature when they discovered 
these fundamental motives of life and pointed out the need for man 
to fulfil them so that he might grow in readiness for greater perfecti- 
bilities. The ultimate end however has always been an ascent and 
liberation into higher and higher states in the world of the Spirit, 
which have to be approached through a disciplined fruition of the 
essential inclinations of man, that is to say, of his nature, — a fruition 
held as sine qua non for the all-round development of his whole being. 
For history to study and annalise how man exerts himself to that end 
in the course? of his earthly career would mean its being a synthetic 
delineation of all the stages of his laboui and journey towards the 
goal in different |)en(Kls and in different countries. 

What exactly is the meaning of this march of man? What is 
its destination? and how is hisioiy to accomplish its purpose as an 
interpreter of this woild-niovcment of humanity? History so far 
cannot be said lo have tried in all seriousness to give any definite 
answer to these questions that arise in the mind of those who see in 
the annals of man the working out of a ‘predetermined Plan' the 
study of which, they think, might lead him into an understanding of 
his future possibilities whose seeds lie embedded in all that he now 
is and in all that he does. The condition in the world today makes 
the demand for an answer all the more insistent. Indeed, the time 
has now come for history to present a revealing picture about the 
meaning and purpose of man’s adventure on earth. Most of the 
appraiseinents, cited above, do indeed point however vaguely to an 
integral vision in history, but they are not at all clear as to how it 
would actualise. They state the problent, at least many important 
aspects of it, but they seem to be far from the right solution. And 
whatever attempt is made in that direction results in nothing 
definitive. That a march forward is there in everything man has done" 
and is even now doing docs no doubt suggest some kind of progress, 
a going forth, a venturing on from that which is known towards that 
which is in the woml> of the future. An idea of change from <me 
condition to a better one, a growth, mental, moral or spiritual, seems 
to be implicit in almost all the above views on the march of man in 
history. But none of them throws any light on the process through 
w'hich the change takes place, neither do they indicate the ultimate 
purpose of such progressive changes. The historical synthesis defined 
by India during her age of Reason, made a nearer approach to the 
ideal but it also ivas unable to offer a satisfactory solution, because 
it emphasised a withdrawal into the Spirit, the BeyonciU as the end of 
all human endeavour: all the expressions of life were recognised in 
it but that they should be one in their intention to grow into a 
greater, a more harmonious fulfilment was not within its scope. 

The many ways in which mankind, whether in groups or in 
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^taliiy^ lias taken part in diat movement ol change seem to be be- 
wildering and make the piinciplc ol oneness in histoi7 somewhat 
difficult to understand. Indeed, a singleness of purpose is not so easy 
to Uface in all that come to be known as the achievements of man. 
It is not only its many-sidedness but also the dissimilarity among the 
various forms of it that olten hinders the correct peiception of a 
common higher objective in all human siri\ings. But the more 
fundamental reason is that the [x)wer of the mind by which we try 
to penetiatc into the secret mystery of the world-drama is limited to 
a plane which is \ciled by the power of Ignorance. Mind is thus 
unable to give us a deeper, complete and integral view of things. 
Unless the Light (lom above breaks upon that plane and rends the 
veil and opens it to its native .splendour of knowledge from which 
it originated, mind remains confined to its own narrow groove, taking 
the }xirts for the whole, the fragments lor tlte \asi. And instead of 
tending towards a solution the problem becomes more complicated. 
This is indeed a crisis in the realm of historical thinking. I'hc way 
out may be sought, as has always been done whenever mankind has 
been faced with a .similar situation, in the teachings of the Pioneer- 
Souls ol tlic race, who by rising into a higher consciousness have 
attained to the integral vision of the supreme truth of existence. An 
attempt is therefore made heie to study the ideology of history from 
the standpoint of what Sn Aurobindo has laid down as the basic 
principle of an evolutionary manifestation in the earrli. History here 
is a reflector of the dynamic process by which the divine plan is 
lullilling itself in man ilirough all the piogressive stages of lus life 
on eartli. 


IV 

That history is a record of the progress man acliicves through 
his various activities, mainly those of his creative life, has been already 
discussed. But the function of history is not merely to keep an 
inventory of rho.se activities as they outwardly arc. It must also 
discover in their, and through them in its own, development a prin- 
ciple of organic growth, that evolves with the progress of man ; and 
when history does that it becomes itself more truly. As dry bones do 
not make a human body, but flesh, muscles, bkKxi and so many other 
things and, above all, vital energy are necessary to make the body 
complete and living, so also a mere conglomeration of facts and events 
does not build history ; it is the way in which they arc presented 
bringing out their hidden meaning, the intention of Nature in them, 
that gives history its integrality and its force of life, ft has already 
been sbown how the various forms of the culture of a race become 
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the contents of its history, not as so many isolated units pieced 
tt^ether but as expressions of the creative soul of that race, through 
whose impact they coalesce into a historical wholeness mainly as its 
extrinsic phenomena. This is how the objective integration in history 
has taken shape, to which a definite impetus was given by the French 
Revolution that roused the nations of the world to a new sense of 
their rights and liberties and also of their past glories, providing a 
most favourable condition for their independent growth and evolution. 
Following the French Encyclopaedists the nations started to prepare 
their histories in which place was found for all the many ways in 
which they have tried to express their soul. And these registers of 
national achievements became more and more enriched and accen- 
tuated as archaeology and other allied sciences began to bring to light 
hitherto unknown evidences of the nations antiquity and ancient 
heritage, whenever they were available. But what is missed in these 
early efforts is a world-standpoint, a global outkx)k ; and they betray 
a tendency to self-limitation in their scope and purpose, resulting 
in what are known as the so-callcd national histories of today. These 
regional records of human affairs have often been found to be stamped 
with a local colour which becomes deeper and louder as the particular 
human group inhabiting that region takes to a more and more egoistic 
and exclusive line of self-development. There is a centre in them 
and a force too, but it is a force that is too centrifugal to allow 
anything within their orbit to widen and expand. All objective 
studies suffer from this defect, and history, whenever committed to 
this aim, finds it difficult, if not impossible, to avoid such deterioration. 

This trend — it may be called realistic — in historical thinking 
took a belter turn when the first lays of a new' idealism began to be 
visible on the intellectual hori/.oii of man. If the previous stage had 
been fine of individualism in which the peoples of the world pr(x.laiincd 
their newfound nationhood as a criterion of their distinctive historicity, 
the one that followed may be characterised as a subjective stage in 
which the study of human affairs was in the main directed towards 
the discovery of those laws and forces that seem to guide and motivate 
the destiny of man as a whole. The world-history came into existence 
and with it the concept of ‘One History*. It is a kind of historical 
romanticism, as it were, which based its rationale on the e.sscntial 
unity of the human race and on the idea that the highest aim of all 
social endeavours is to achieve that unity by which alone can per- 
manent peace be made possible. This is certainly a great advance 
in the idealising of history ; and it became more definite when the 
catastrophe of 1914 compelled man to think that the world could not 
be saved from such disasters in the future unless and until there was 
real solidarity among all its pec^les. It went so far that even Utoj^a^ 
that to say, a perfect world of peace and plenty, seemed ^ figure in 
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^ imagination of the historical idealists. It ^vould ndt of course be 
orue to say that these two su^s are scparatively apart. In fact, as 
in the general cultural cycle of mankind, so also in the cycle of its 
history the age of individualism has always in it certain elements of 
subjectivism. While therefore the nations were trying to find their 
own selves they came upon the fact that the force or forces that 
governed their destiny were everywhere the same and that there 
seemed to be a common goal for them. These ideas found more 
prominence in, and gave meaning and motive to, the writings of 
tfiose historians of the present centuiy who took up the entire field 
of human activity as their subject and the whole world as their canvas 
on which lo depict the theme in all its variegated colours. But their 
vision was not deep enough to reveal to them the inward significance 
of the human affairs, for which a higher than mental power is 
necessary'. Hence they could not get out of the constructions, built 
up by the mind, and founded in the norms of humanism that had its 
birth in the Renaissance' of Europe. Man dominates the scene. It 
is he who is the mastei It is he who is the poet, the artist, the 
thinker, the scientist. He is the builder of the State. He is the 
creator of the splendid things that make the fabric of his ruliurc. He 
will therefore be the harbinger of the new woild of peace and freedom 
that is to come in the future. It is a brilliant picture no doubt that 
tile l>est of the history books, written in recent times, make it their 
business to give about ihe past, present and future of the human race. 

Yet the solution of the problem is as distant today as it was 
before. Night sits heavy on the world without any prospect of the 
dawn. And man grojies in the darkness that thickens everywhere. It 
is true his subjective thinking has opened him to the tiutli that every 
noble deed he docs, every beautiiul work he produces, every great 
thought he expresses, is always for the whole human race with which 
he is one both in his cultural and social life, and that there is a 
common goal, the goal of freedom and unity towards which the wliolc 
humanity is moving through all its trials and travails. But this only 
gives a wider meaning to his ideal of humanism, and does not bring 
him the disillusionment needed. The question is, if it is only man 
who is the be-all and end-all of the human drama, if the stage is set 
only for him to people all its scenes and through them to sing the 
paeans of his own triumphs. If that is so, if that is the sole implica- 
tion of what man has been in the past and is today, then it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to conjure up a bright picture of his future. And 
"does not the gloom that envelops the world today point to the same 
conclusionT? What then is the solution? And how is history to prove 
itself as an illuminating guide to the Chequered march of man through 
the ages? The march has its periods of struggle against adverse 
.^toTces. fsf exhaustion and failure and distress, when wrong paths are. 
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taken. It has also iis glorious days when victories crown the efforts 
of man. It is this march of humanity in all its stages that integrates 
itself first into the objective, and then or simultaneously with it, into 
the subjective elements of history. But the journey does not end^ 
neither does the traveller show any sign of a complete discomfiture. 
It has rather been a ceaseless one ; only its continuity is marked by 
upward and downward movements. Thus, every period of decline is 
followed by fresh endeavours into which man is stirred by the un- 
failing force of life. Every deviation from the ideal is followed by 
a re-affirmation of it, which the past dawns of the race help to rekindle 
in its memory. And what is most glorious is that when man is faced 
with a crisis and a decisive step is to be taken, there appear on earth 
the Vibhutis and the Avataras of fiod who come to bring about his 
deliverance by awakening him to the light of the Spirit in him, the 
light that illumines the path for his soul to renew its striving for 
growth into greater possibilities. This light in man is the true truth 
of his life. It is to be aware of and live in it that the call has again 
and again come to him from the saviours of the race. Indeed, 
Christ’s The Kingdom of Heaven is within you*, the Buddha’s* ‘Be 
a lamp unto yourself, Sri Krishna’s ‘Seek refuge in the Lord seated 
in the heart’, the declaration of the Rishi in the Upanishad ‘Thou 
art ThaC are verily the same gospel in the teachings of all God-men 
and seers. This divinity of man, then, is the key to his journey on 
earth, whose meaning will be fully unveiled when the divine spark 
in the finite being flames into the supreme Fire of the Infinite. 


V 

During her age of the Spirit the early mystics of India discovered 
—and Sri Aurobindo today has revisioned and revealed in its deeper 
significance — the hidden truth that in order to have delight of mani- 
festation the One Reality becomes Many by plunging into the ‘shadow 
of its own Light’ and through it, first, organises the form of matter, 
itself remaining in it to create by its own upsurging Force conditions 
for a higher formulation of itself. And when Matter is ready the 
Force breaks into a splendour of living forms. When, again, these 
forms prove capable of a still higher evolution there appears 
man the mental l^ing, possessing a power by which he is distinguislied 
from the animal even as life is distinguished from matter. Matter, 
life and mind are thus the three fundamental principles in and" 
through which the Supreme has taken forms and entered into the 
terrestrial becoming. But man as he now is, imperfect and subject 
to the Ignorance, cannot of course be the end that evolutionary Nature 
seeks to achieve. There must be yet higher statuses for her to aacei^ 
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tof^ as the culmination of her evolutionary endeavour on earth. And 
man being the highest point so far reached by her in her upward 
drive she is preparing him for that consummation. ‘"The animal is 
a living laboratory in which Nature, it is said, worked out man. 
Man himself may well be a thinking and living laboratory in whom 
and with whose conscious co-operation she wills to work out the 
superman, the god. Or shall we say, rather, to manifest God?"^ That 
is why there is always in man the urge towards perfection, the urge 
to exceed him.sell, which is a force in him derived from the Will of 
the Divine. He seeks perfect beauty in art, perfect truth in philo- 
sc^hy, perfect law in science, perfect health in Ins day-to-day living, 
and, a^)Ve all, liis own perfection in all liis spiritual endeavours. 
And it is the business of Nature to keep binning the fire of this quest 
in him and provide conditions in which he may give full play to his 
creative faculties the cultivation of which has lielped him through 
the ages to grow and to incrca.se, to witlen and to expand in all the 
iiietni>ers of his being. Indeed, any true progress would have been 
impossible ii man had not within him this impulse to si‘ar(ii for his 
own perfectibility. “All man's age-long dfort, his action, stxiety, art. 
ethics, science, religion, all the manifold activities by which he 
expresses and increases his mental, vital, physical, spiritual existence, 
arc episodes in the vast drama of this entkiitvour of Naiurc.”^ 

Nature’s purpose in human evolution is fulfilled wiien man is 
ready for emergent c into superman. But Nature only prepares. It 
is the Parapiakriti, tlie divine Constious Force, who is the ultimate 
Source, the supreme Pashioner of things. Ti is Her Light whose 
manifestation in man will change Iii.s impertect natuie into the perfect 
Nature of the Divine. Beyond this triple world of Ignorante are the 
worlds of Cosmic Knowledge, and beyond them again arc the supernal 
planes of Light from where the Divine Shakti — of whom this Nature 
is an executive Force--creates and directs the whole system of worlds. 
Indeed, the Mother stands even above all these worlds bewaring in Her 
eternal consciousne.S5 the Supreme Divine. The Supreme is manifest 
in Her as the everlasting ^chchidananda and through Her in the 
worlds and planes which are Her immediate embodiments. In Her 
own mystery She stands as the Infinite Mother of the gods and projects 
Herself into all that forms the Great Play. All is She, because all 
%kre the parcel and portion of the divine Conscious-Forcc. This world 
of Ignorance and imperfection is upheld by Her and it is She who 
guides it to its secret aim. She is here as the Mah^shakti, seeking by 
Her creative Light to build in the nescience of Matter a gcxllike Life, 
‘^thc flowering of the life, soul and mind in matter into the infinity 
of the Spirit. She works through Her Powers and Personalities, 

* ■ The LUe DtVime‘ I, p. 5. 

. • rPW., % p. 597. 
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governing and leading the lines of development for their fotces so that 
the world may progress towards its goal. But also She prepares and 
shapes things of the earth “that She may manifest in the physical 
world and in the disguise of the human consciousness some ray of 
Her power and quality and presence. All the scenes of the earth-play 
have been like a diama arranged and planned and staged by Her with 
the cosmic (icKls for Her assistants and Herself as a veiled actor.“'' 
And it is always Her aim in this earth to create a new world of 
hairnony and pcrlcction and evolve* out of the mental man the supra- 
mcntal being. * 

This is the way in which the Divine who has descended into the 
material consciousness recovers in it His own splendour in man trans- 
formed and perfected b) the luminous dynamism of His own Force. 
Whatever might the humanist sa\ about the unsurpassable glory ot 
man, however emphatic might the rationalist be about the absolute 
\alue ot human reason, a d<‘cper knowledge proves to the intuition 
of man that the real player in the world-drama is the divine Shakti 
Herself — She alone is the pla\, the player and the playground. All 
tire Her forms which She creates, develops and leads to their tnghest 
eftioresccncc. And man being Her cHosen vehicle for a greater mani- 
icstation She works in him through Natiue that he may wake up 
from his sleep in the Ignorance and open to Her Influence, to Her 
Presence and Power in him, and thereby grow into his perfection — 
I he blossoming of his inherent divinit). For, if man is God self- 
involved and progressively sclt-evohing in form, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that his perfection and fulfilment can be nothing 
short of a full emergence of that Godhead in him. And it is only the 
power of the di^’inc Shakti, not any human endeavour or tapasyd that 
can effectuate this consummation in man. Indeed, She alone “can 
rend the lid and tear the covering and shape the vessel and bring down 
into this world of obscurity and falsehood and death and suffering 
Truth and Light and Life divine and the immortaPs Ananda“® — the 
most perfect of things into which man in his life, mind and body, is 
destined to be newborn. This is the meaning of the Supreme’s earthly 
adventure, the meaning also of man’s journey on earth. 

The di^ine Conscious Force is infinite in Her powers and 
personalities. But it is in Her four great Aspects^ that She is manifest 
in the carth-consciousne.ss for the accomplishment of Her immediate 
purpose in it. The first is her aspect of calm wideness and compre- 
hending wisdom, which in man is the inspiration behind all his 
spiritual enterprises, the works of majesty and greatness. The secondi 

* Sri Anrobindo in The Mother, pp. 45-46. 

• The Mother, pp. B4-8S. 

’ Maheshtv'dri, Mah&kftU, AUh&lakshnii and Mah&aataswati, as described in The 
Mother, pp. 48<50. 
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feiof jK)wer and jassion and larcc, which exhibits itself in the dynamic 
and heroic activities of man. The third is of beauty and harmony 
and rhythm, which in man is his aesthetic impulse that seeks to make 
the earth an abode of the Beautiful. The fourth is of practical know 
ksdge and flawless work and exact perfection, from which come science, 
craft and technique of things for the perfect organisation of all kinds. 
These powers by their insistent pressure from above have not only 
helped the growth of man, the mental being, but they have also been 
stmietimcs sought after by him and admittt*d into himself and assimi* 
lated in proportion to his developing capacitv. Because they are alsf) 
within fiim — latent, imolved and steadily pressing for evoliiticm — man 
feels a natural impulse, an irrepressible yearning for their discovery 
and jwssession. And in ep(x:hs of resurgent creativity he has at limes 
broken beyond the normal confines of his mind and created right out 
of the ven' heart of his ex[)eiience of them. Indeed, his art ami 
literature, mysticism and spirituality, religion and philosophy, science 
and politics arc but expressions, plenary or partial, of these powers 
to which he has ever turned, consciously or unconsciously, at all stages 
of his evolution. The prepress of man is the progress of his evolving 
Spirit which is effected through lus culture, the outcome of his culti- 
vation of these powers of the divine Shakti. And it is for history to 
study this progress and portray the rise and growth of the nations and 
peoples of the world, unravelling the various ways in wfiich they 
incarnate and give form to these powers, and thereby prepare for a 
greater destiny in the future. 


VI 

rhe historian has been a realist concerned mainly with facts and 
events that constitute the ctiltiaal life of humanity, and his work has 
resulted in the integration of the objective elements in history which 
coastitute the foundation of all historical undertakings. He has also 
been an idealist, roaming in the world of thought which has given 
him the vision of freedom and unity, and in the light of this vision 
he has tried to reconstruct history, though still on the basis of the 
objective realities, deirionstrating the essential oneness of rhe various 
creative activities of man, by which, as the truth of it becomes more 
and more evident to him, the diverse factions of the race would be 
fotged into a homogeneous whole. The history of man lias been and 
is still being written from the standpoint of this cultural synthesis, 
however inchoate in form it may appear to be ; but where are the 
ideals of unity and freedom it inculcated? And all its golden dreams 
have remained dreams as ever. Nevertheless, ideals are not chimeras ; 
they ate potential realities and they have in them a truth which the 
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race is certain to realise^ but only when a radical transformation of 
man s nature is eftected by his ascent into a higher than mental cons- 
ciousness wherein alone peace, freedom and unity take their perfect 
forms. It is to this inevitable destiny of his tliat man is being led 
by Nature as an evolutionary necessity. The great epochs of history, 
its golden periods, are the decisive stages through which this march 
of man has been accelerated. Even periods of decline and darkness 
with all their chaos and conflict have not inconsiderably helped 
forward the growth of man towards that many-sided achievement. 
To attain this consummation it was necessary that man should reach 
the very su|nmii of his earthly possibilities by developing to their 
utmost all the powers that lie dormant in him. And when he himself 
does not do so and gives way to sloth, Nature shakes him into a new 
start, "llius, when life stagnates, progress is clogged, and there is no 
new going-fortli, war becomes a necessity to open for man fresh 
channels of seU-exjnession — war at once on subjective and objective 
planes of existence. Many of such blood-batfis result in the rc*gcnera- 
lion and remoulding of the old and eflctc human material, even as 
the arts of peace exalt and increase the cultural content of • the 
national being, fhe aim in history will be to discover how in every 
one of her workings in man through the ages Nature has been seeking 
to accomplish her evolutionary purpose. And in order to be able 
to do that successfully the historian must have an integral vision of 
the whole plan and working of Nature as well as of that ultimate 
end towards which she is inevitably advancing. 

Objettive history has tried to answer the question, “What arc the 
contents of history? ' Subjective history's attempt has been to trace 
how rhey conic into being and what they lead to. The turn has now 
come for the student of the Spirit in history to explain the why of them 
by bringing out thcii inner implications. The historian has therefore 
to be a seer. He must have an intuitive insight into the very green- 
looni of tlte human drama where Nature initiates those movements 
that make the pageant of history. But beyond Nature he will have 
also to go, into the world of basic forces, of fundamental realities, 
into the flaming heart of things where all actualities are born and 
take their first shajxi. It is into a vision of this world of the 
Mother that the seer-historian must first rise, and illumined by its 
'I'ruth, he will pnKced to his task of reconstructing the history of 
man in which he will describe how Nature fulfils the Will of die 
supreme Shakti in the terrestrial evolution, wliat are her manifold 
steps and liow does she take them in order to prepare the earth for 
the Mother to manifest in it the Light of the Stipermind, and evolve 
the gnostic being. The crcatiie activities of man — so many mile- 
stones in hisxmward march — ^will be for the historian to assess as the 
expression of Nature's striving in man to cultivate and refine, to 
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acalt and elevate the various parts of his being, so that they might 
be plastic enough to the Influence ot the Mother and thci'eby change 
into their divine counterparts. 

When his physical being became sufhcieiuly developed through 
the strenuous exertions into which man was forced by the unavoidable 
conditions of the primitive phase of his life, his vital began to rein- 
force the dfoits that he made to enlarge the sphere of his actions 
and inttTests, economic, social and political. "Fhe higher vital in him 
growing through his creative action has been always behind those 
activities of the mind which prtxlucc all that is of value in his culture. 
Mind, however, is the most cultivated of the planes in man ; and 
nearly e\er)' one of his cultuml endeavours has contributed to its 
growth which is so important to his evolution. It is remarkable that 
his quest of truth is almost coeval with his civilised existence. Thus, 
religion, occultism, mystidsrn and spirituality have through the ages 
helped in the emergence of the spiritual man. The inoial content in 
religion as well as other mental and moral distiplinc has promoted 
the growth of his ethical being. His art, music and poetry have in 
their pure forms hroiiglu down light trom the deeper reaches of the 
consciousness and by it refined and enriched his aesthetic and 
emotional being. His philosophy and science have increased the light 
of reason in him, the latter giving to his mind the power of precise 
observation and masteiful manipulation of matter. It is not that this 
process has gone on uniformly iliroughout the ages. There have 
been abciratifjns, deviations into wrong paths and retrogressions as 
well, w'hci^ the race fors(X)k the ideal and ran after lower pleasures 
and ceased to create things that could tend to further its collective 
well-being. The historian here will show this aspect of the pnxess 
with its inner cause or causes no less vividly than the hrigfit one which 
he will depict, illustrating how man’s co-operation with Nature has 
always resulted in the advancenicnt of his culture, and therefore, in 
his progress towards the goal. 

It is true that the past dawns of human culture were the dawns 
of real glory and greatness, but it is also true that a blazing noontide 
waits for the advancing man in the near future. “A great past must 
be followed by a greater future.”’^ For, if the morning shows the day, 
the splendid mornings of the pa.st arc a siifficdent promise of the 
ambient warmth and illumination of the coming day. Man, as he 
j^ows, resumes and integrates all his past and moves forward creating 
the greatness of the future. 

Progress, therefore, is the whole drift and purpc»rt of human 
evolution ; and it is to a delineation of this spiral progress and to a 
discovery of its hidden springs and pregnant, prophetic significances 
— ►to a reading of what has been and a revealing of what will be — that 
*Sri Aiitobt940 in a letter to a disciple. 

l6 . IZl 
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history should apply itself with the integrality of its subjective and 
objective resources. 


VII 

The lustoric development of mankind is too complex a pheno- 
menon to allow of any clear division into separate periods which may 
be presented against a common background. That history is funda- 
mentally the working out of a ‘predetermined Plan* or a ‘creative 
Idea’ is even more difficult to discover in what externally the epochs 
in it are to the student of human affairs. But a deeper view of things 
vouchsafed to the seers reads in history a purposive process througli 
which man is led from age to age so that he may realise the sii^ jmit 
of his possibilities individually as well as collectively. History rc lects 
the integral vision when it studies all the endeavours and, achieve- 
ments of man as a manifold organic progression ; and the vision finds 
its wider meaning in history when the latter depicts the story of how 
man as a race mo\'es forward in his chequered march to that goal. 
A perfect order of collective spiritual living is the hidden aim intended 
in the evolution of humanity. Perfection of the individual fulfils 
itself in the coming into being of a perfect community. The core 
of all human progress Is an inner preparation of man foi’ that great 
end of his social existence. Sri Aurobindo sees in the story of this 
prepress several broad stages'^ through which man passes in order to 
arrive at the highest point of his evolution on earth. 

The first of these is the symbolic stage which began in India 
when the earliest and the most luminous of the spiritual dawns lit up 
its immortal fires in the intuitive horizon of the Rishis wffio .saw in 
them the infinite .splendours of the Supreme and that supernal Light 
of His which was to come down on earth and newereate man into a 
divine perfection, or rather to manifest the divinity that is already 
there in him, because that is his inevitable destiny of'which Nature 
in him is in constant travail. It is to these early fathers of Knowledge 
that the race is indebted for the profoundest truth-visions that hikve 
ever come to any mortal. The various cults of India, all her social 
and religious institutions are significant symbols of the eternal verities 
seen by the ancient mystics. An entire self-gi\’ing to the Gex^head 
for the manifestation of His power in the human aspirant is the 
central discipline of the Veda. This is symbolised in the cult of 
sacrifice which governed the whole society, all its hours and moments. 
Similarly, the gods in the Veda figure, each of them, a power of the 

* Sri Attrobiudo takes tip these stages is the basis of a mast illuminating 
aton on the Psychology of Social Development in the Arya (Vols. Ill & IV). ^ 
bl^ outline of theth ta their historical settiag is attempted here. 
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Qbctttead The worship of so many deities— facets of the One — has its 
ongin in the Vedic pantheon. In the same w’ay, the system of caste 
and the fourfold motive of life are institutional expressions of truths 
about man and his higher possibilities, which in their essence wei'e 
first revealed in the Veda, rightly called the very bedr(x:k of Indian 
civilisation. Spiritually, these institutions, when living, did exert 
sul^e influences on their adherents helping them to grow in their 
inner life. Socially, they united the race into common endeavours 
tn live up to the ideals set forth in them. And culturally, they 
provided scope for the de\elopment of the various faculties of man, 
particularly thtxse of his mind and heart. This grourfi and fruition 
of the mind and heait, it mas he incidentally mentioned, is an 
evolutionary necessity, and it lias not always and c\ cry where been 
a siraighi upward movement; it has liad its inevitable periods of 
decline w'hen the growth was effected through the fulfilment of their 
downward inclinations which fundamentally described a curve of 
descent in a circle of progress. Neither is it that man has always taken 
the right path. His deviations have been largely responsible for his 
journey being luinecessarily long and at rimes so \ci7 arduous. 
Whatever that may be. the fact is there that each phase of the symbolic 
stage and that of the later ones used for its chatacterisiic selb 
expression a special faculty of the human consciousness developed 
during the period of that stage. We may classify them by saying that 
it was intuition that gave its stamp to the Vedic age, the intuitive 
mind to the IJpanishadic, and the ratiocinative mind to the period of 
(he Dharrna Shastras when the social institutions were given their 
final forms and attempts were made to explain things in terms of 
reason. 

The symbolic stage and the subsequent ones did not, however, 
arrive at the same time cverywdiere ; neither wus ‘the Ideal seen by 
all the countries in the same way. This stage in China was represented 
by her greatest Classic, called the LChing^ or the “Book of Changes”, 
dated a little earlier than the first millennium B.C„ which contains 
mystic trigranis about the oneness of heaven and earth in a universal 
rhythm, called Too, the heavenly Way. According to it, man becomes 
truly himself w^hen he realises his harmony with heaven. About six 
centuries later, the great mystic Lao-tze reaflirracd the same truth in 
his idea of Cosmic Unity in the Universal Mother*. The 1-Ching 
is to China what the Veda is to India. To it China traces the origin 
of all her mysticism and thought. And it was mainly her intuitive 
mind that was at work during that age. Her great sage Confucius 
called himself ‘a transmitter of the wisdom of the 7-67/ mg'. Taoism 
occupies a very important place in the early thought of China out of 
which her culture has evolved. As a creed it symbolises for the race 
the trutl» about the perfectibility of man that came to her mystics 
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millenniums ago. Many of her higher endeavours ware inspired hy 
it. To the Chinese the ‘Ways of the Ancients’ are always the best, 
since they aim at the ‘Perfect Man’, the ‘Higher Man’* Out of these 
grew their ancestor-worship which has been religiously followed by 
the whole people from time immemorial as the symbol of their tradi- 
tional belief in the spirit of the past, that is to say, in the ‘Ways’ 
discovered by the pioneers of the race and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation for its collective well-being. In this common 
instinct of the people to adore their forbears lies the secret of China’s 
national solidarity. 

The esoteric doctrines of the early Egyptians made a near 
approach to the symbolic stage, and in Greece it was echoed by her 
fathers of knowledge who founded i\\c mystic rites of Orpheus and 
the secret initiation of Eleusis, both of which are said to have 
influenced the numbers and figures of Pythagoras and Plato. The 
Greek thinkers expressed in these symbols their ideas of perfection 
which they conceived with the help of their disciplined intellect. 
The age of symbols is indeed a glorious phast.* of human adventure : 
and its history has yet to be written showing how as a lesult of their 
incomparable spiritual enterprises the ancients had the vision of the 
Ideal and evolved those institutions through which man was to 
prepare himself for the great future when the Ideal would become 
real in his individual and collective life. The symbolic is an age 
not only of great beginnings but also of wise path-finding. 

The later days of the symbolic stage are marked by a tendency 
to the interpretation of the ideals and institutions of the past from a 
philosophical and ethical standpoint. Through the increasing growth 
of this tendency the age of symbols merges into the rypal phase of 
human history, represented in India mainly by the Ramayana and 
the Mahahharata. * The age of the Ramayana was the flowering of 
moral idealism, of the ethical mind ; and the age of the Mahahharata, 
that of a puissant intellectualism, of the intellectual mind: but both 
were inspired by the Godward bent of India’s soul. Buddhism later 
built on almost the sam ideology was another notable effort to culti- 
vate the ethical side of human nature. The call of the Divine upon 
the Aryan man, rung in the trumpet-notes pf the Gita, was the 
greatest social ideal of the age. To see God and to see Him in one’s 
self is not the only aim. To be perfectly equal to all beings and to 
see and feel them as one with oneself and one with xhe divine ; to 
feel all in oneself and all in God ; to feel God in all and oneself in 
all — ^this was then, as it now is, the true aim of the spiritual seek^. 
In China the typat phase was that glorious age which was heralded" 
by Confucius who gave a clear and bold definition to the ideals of 
life and conduct and laid down the foundation of her social and 
collective life, It was this great sage who preached ahe message pt 
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Jen, or universal love* and pro{x)unded the doctrine that in order to 
live t«Ue must let others live, in order to develop one must let others 
develop. Both China and India arc at one in their conviction that 
there can be no freedom for the world so long as a single soul remains 
in bondage. The Buddha turned back from the threshold of Nin^Sna 
and took the vow never to cross it so long as a single lx?ing would 
remain subject lo s<3rrow and ignorance. Cireaier social ideals Iiav<! 
never been before any other country ol the wtnld. History must tell 
the story of how China and India tried to live up ro these ideals and 
how by their efl’ort to do so they built up for all time a marvellous 
spiritual unity which is a unique .Mx:ial phenomenon in ihe history ol 
mankind. Even in their political thinking both of these peoples, as 
already stated, were guided by their high leligioUvS idealism. The 
early Christians of Europe made an attempt to uphold the moral 
ideals of Christianity but nothing definite came out of it. because 
Europe was prone more towards the old Gieco-Roman mentality than 
towards any rcligio-ethical adaptation of Hebraic traditions. B(‘sides, 
il)c spiritual elements in the teachings of Christ were not fully 
understood by their exponents. And the mystics who had glimpses 
of the truth liavc scarcely been an influence in the life r)f the ix'ople. 

Ill the iNpal age itself it was the outer institutions and traditions 
that began to be given more importance than their original spirit 
anti intention, although the idea of their being a cohesive foice in 
the collective advanteincnt of the race emerged clearer than Ixforc. 
When this tendency grew stronger the typal phase passed into the 
next age of lonveiitioii during which everything in sotiety was 
regarded as a saci ament and therefore, inviolable. Attempts were 
made to fix everything into a system, to stereotype religion, to bind 
education down to tradition, and to subject thought to infallible 
authority. And the result of it was that the whole social system 
became petrified' into particular forms and structures which admitted 
of no renovation, no readjustment to changing conditions in the 
external life of the people. The custodians of the society made it 
their sole business to preserve those forms and to that end, to interpret 
the texts in their own way. The ordinance of Manu, the code of 
Confucius, the injunctions of the Pope, were held as supreme and 
sacrosanct and that too not for what they were worth in their spirit 
but only for the very letter of them. The claim of capacity was 
gradually replaced by that of birth in the determination of caste, 
and the religious life lapsed into a soulless formalism having lost 
touch with its spiritual foundations. The four asramas, or motives 
of life, existed merely as a mechanical routine, instead of as necessary 
aims to be fulfilled for the alhround development of man. The 
woiTship of ancestors took the form of family exaltation. And much 
worse things happened in Eurt^e in the name of religion. Yet, 
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inspice ol all these rigidities, the conventional stage in India^ China 
and Eiirojje was marked by tong periods of great cultural revivals that 
proved the immense vitality and wonderful creative energy with 
which Natuie had endowed these countries so that they might be 
able to live fruitfully and advance steadily towards their future 
destiny. Another saving aspect of this stage was that in its effort to 
preserve the shell it helped in a* way to preserve the kernel too. Thus, 
beneath all excrescences there was always the shining core of the 
ancient vision, though for a time hidden from the human view. 

The conventional is a remarkable phase in the historic evolution 
of India. It is the longest and culturally the most creative epoch in 
Indian history. A period of over a thousand years of it is known as 
the classical age when the highest point w^as reached during the time 
of the Guptas which witnessed a most brilliant outburst of the literarv 
and artistic genius of the race, almost incomparable in histoi7. After 
going through the experiences necessary' for a greater rebirth India 
evinced all through this period ample signs of preparedness for a 
renewal of her life. But it could not then come about as the true 
significance of the ancient Ideal was not reaffirmed and the people 
had alread) opened themselves to the reactionary forces of’ decline. 
Nevertheless, the conventional mind of India dining this period was 
largely responsible for the protection of her religion and sexiety from 
disintegration and through them of all the past achievements of the 
race, and that at a time when they were being interpreted in a dry 
formalistic wa), .Alrtiost the siinic thing happened in China. An 
exclusive regard for cverv thing of the past was then the dominant 
tendency of the Chinese mind. This conservative attitude is ingrained 
in all Eastern peoples. As in India, so also in China, elaboration ol 
formulas out of the ancient teachings was during this period the main 
activity in the world of thought. But in art and poetry China rose 
to classical excellence when the T’ang and the Sung dynasties were 
ruling over the eoimtrv. The conventional stage in Europe was the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance — not the Reformation, for reasons 
already stated, — was the zenith of its cultural expression. The 
Renaissance opened Ixfore Europe the treasures of the Greek learning, 
the study of w^fiich did on the one hand rouse her interest in the 
beauty of life and nature, so gloriously articulated in the arts and 
letters hf the period, and on the other, kindled in her a spirit of 
enquiry and research, the spirit of a rational approach to things, that 
was to break into a passion for truth, a demand for reason in the age 
that followed. It is because of this that the Renaissance is often 
called the inaugurator of the modern age. Indeed, all later upheavals 
in Europe, religious, social and political, are in a deeper sense different 
expressions of the spirit that took its birth in Italy in the fourteenth 
century when Petrarch was writing his odes and sonnets. 
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of cottvention had other aspects that deserve mention 
a$ having had importance to the historic evolution oi humanity. 
Generally, it gave the conventional and conservative mind of man its 
round of experiences, but during its epochs of revival his creative 
and aesthetic mind also received its growth and fniition. And its 
finest Works of art showed man’s openness to higher levels of conscious* 
ness, and that in a manner which has no parallel in the whole history 
of art. It wavS the light of the Spirit that glimmered in them, waiting 
for its hour to reveal itself hilly in the cultural expressions of a 
p^fetted future humanity. Indeed, it was the same light which has 
always been there in every true creation ol man bearing witness to 
Nature’s endea\our to sustain the various forms of (ulture fill they 
attain their highesi excellence in a greater future. 

The last days of the con\ciitional stage howcv(‘r pi ( sent a dismal 
picture in human histors. There was the socien. perhaps more 
defined in its aims than before, but it was sa much hedged in by 
inational rules and cramping restrictions that it could not function 
as a living organism. 1 here was also the larger collectivity, Inciter 
organised than before, bur its real being had yet to develop to be a 
governing force in all its activities. The religious life was choked 
with the fungus growth of blind practices, meaningless dogmas and 
superstitious beliefs. And the intellect was forced to engage in empty 
logomachies for the defence of tfiose unwhtdesome accretions. These 
are not certainly the conditions in which any progiess is possible, or 
any new going-forth. I'he only way out was the liberation of the 
mind from its subjection to the dead or dying forms of the past and 
to the prevalent reactionary forces. The key of knowledge had to be 
repossessed with w^hich to unlock the door of the future. Nature, 
therefore, called upon ilic individual, the individual who is always the 
pioneer and piccursor. It was a call upon him to shake off all slavery 
the past, to steer dear of the chaotic ferment of the present and 
Xo rise up in his own strength and right and freedom to know and 
to master, to conquer and to create. The first resj>onse to this is 
witnessed in the revolt of Reason against the absurdities .so much 
rampant everywhere in the name of religion and learning. The 
awakening individual began to feel that the widespread rule of those 
degrading tendencies must be overthrown, all old notions must be 
shattered, and that the baniers — ^thc walls of unreason — that thwarted 
the free development of man must be broken down ; and man must 
go in for ‘fresh fields and pastures new’. Thus began the age of 
individualism whOvSe culmination was the triumphal progress of 
physical Science. Man denied everything that would not satisfy the 
evidence of the senses. He questioned the validity of things that 
would not stand the test of reason. He ventured into the unexplored. 
. He set out for the unknown. And to all these he was impelled by 
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a search for knowledge, a quest for truth, that gave the tndividualistk 
age its real sense as a necessary phase in the historic evohiticHl of 
mankind. 

I'he achievements that crowned these mighty efforts of Europe 
wheic the age had taken its birth, — ^since she was a more suitable 
field for that than conservative Asia, — proclaimed her conquest of 
matter, her mastery over the potencies of universal Force, that 
brought to man a rich harvest of new knowledge — the knowledge of 
the physical, of the external order of things — ^through which his 
materialistic and scientific mind had its growth and fruition and his 
earthward desires their satisfaction, it there could be anything like 
that for them. But is it not onl) a going to the one extreme of 
things? And the other extreme, we know, is the knowledge of the 
supra-physical pursued and attained by the East, by India in particular 
where in later (imes an exclusive emphasis on it led to a recoil from 
life, a refusal of its values, which slovNcd down the tempo of her 
progress for many centuries. If Europe accepted nothing but life 
and matter as the only miili and denied everything else, even Gcxi, 
India rejected everything, even life and accepted nothing but -God. 
The truth as revealed to the vision of ancient India was tliat matter 
and life arc as much real as God. Matter is verily the body of the 
Spirit, and life the expression of its energy, and in their harmony 
lies the true meaning ol things. Yet the value of critical and 
rationalistic attitude that Science dcvelojx^d in man can never l)o 
overestimated. It is because of his insistence on reason that man is 
becoming moic and more fiee from his intrarat ional instincts, 
impulses, rash lervouis, c tilde beliefs and blind prejudgment, !ind 
that he is tcnlay nearer ‘the full unveiling of a gieater inner luminaiy’, 
Sticnce is indeed “a right knowledge, in the end only of prexesses, 
but still the knowledge ol pttxesses too is |>an of a total wisdom and 
essential to a wide and cleat approach towaids the deeper Truth 
behind”.*" That Science has already begun to open to a higher ordet 
of things is evident from the views of many of its eminent votaries 
that scientific discoveries ha\c always behind them some kind 
intuitional experience and that beyond the world of sense^perceptktD^ 
there exist other worlds of ‘Thought' or ‘Ideas' which are no less rfitm 
than the former. Thus Science which ushered in materialism seemSl 
itself to be preparing for the latter’s exit from the human drama., 

The age c>f individualism carries in it the promise of the 
agc' of sujectivism. Nay, it even suggests the latter and 
through phases in which the two become indistinguishable. WhefI 
his Science makes man conscious of his latent capacities the cultiva- 
tion of which brings to him the knowledge eff the external wodd^ he 
feels an urge to know what he himself is. As this seeking grows, Dqaii^ 

Attrobia^ in p. 29. 
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to turn inward and glimpse, however dimly, the truth and 
l»^of his being to which, he finds, he could relate the truth and law 
of fhe cosmic process, a rough mental picture of ivhich being already 
there before him presented by physical Science. But a clearer con- 
option of these things, of the .secrets and profundities Of the soul in 
ui^n and the soul in the %vorld is beyond the ken of intellectual reason. 
^‘Knowledge waits seated beyond mind and intellectual reasoning, 
throned in the luminous \ast of illimitable self-vision'’.** Rationalism 
hai had its day and it was also a nece.ssity in the mental evolution ol 
It has guided him so far, illumining his path tvith whateser 
lig^t it was capable of. But any further help reason seems unable 
to give him. \Vhat man needs now' is intuitional know'ledge, a deeper 
self-awareness, for wliich he must develop higher than mental 
fatuities. The awakening individual therefore begins to Setray his 
sufejeciive inclinations. He must know and l3€ in complete possession 
of all the powers and possibilities that lie hidden in him. And ho 
must have scope enough for that in life. So he demands lUmosi 
freedom for his growtit and widest opportunities of self-development. 
New ideas begin to stir hijn to new activities, and the result is a 
remarkable advance in art, Uleraiure, education and thought, every 
one of which attests the trend of a mind more and more vvaking into 
the intrinsic meaning of things. 

Like individuals, j>eoples also gradually iKgin to discover their 
own selves, their own genius and possibilities. And this newfound 
consciousness incarnates itself in the nation which bids fair to be the 
living embodiment of the collective aspirations of human groups 
The communal soul of humanity seems to be awakening. But the 
nature of these groups is not everywhere the same. An excessive 
stress on the equal right of man to satisfy his physical needs lead* 
jiome of them into those dark recesses of a stark ravenous material it> 
where they are caught in the toils of lower undiviiie forces. Jn ont 
qf them at least, as it appears, the ego of life has got so much enmeshed 
the tangle of matter that it regards man as nothing more than a 
nan animal. In another, it is the ego of mind that has combined 
pch the ego of life only to become the instrunierit of a dangorou?! 
And both are Responsible for the rise of that dictatorial totali 
lism which threatens to destroy all superior values of lile, all 
qts of further advancement of the race,. since the individual in 
no separate entity and, therefore, no freedom to express hi^ 
r self. And in the collectivities elsewhere the vestiges of their 
^tki ai^randisemcnt linger in the forms — though much weakened— 
th-hunger, gold-hunger and commodity-hunger'. To save the 
M. from thft disastrous consequences of 1:he.se and other aberration?) 
groups, Nature rouses in the progressive nations the democratic 
Divine, Vol. I, p. 183. 
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of the mind to descend and manifest on earth and effect a new saluts 
of evolutionib And it is for this that man is waking up from his 
agelong sleep in the Ignorance, from the evil dream of an unquiet 
dcsiic-driven existence, and is catching the first golden glints of a 
dawning glory. I^rgc ideas, vast thoughts, wnnderful visions and 
matchless dreams are stirring his heart and soul, and he is beginning 
to feel that out of the present convulsive throes a new world is at last 
going to be born, — ^a New Heaven, as it were, ^vhich evolutionary 
Nature has long been jmticntly building. But the most glorious 
promise of that ‘divine event’ is that they who would liberate man 
arc come and arc here on earth today — they who are the Leaders of 
the Way, the Bringers of the I.ight. 

The subjective period of humanity is marked by a definite 
tendency towards ‘inner seeking and thinking, new attempts at mystic 
experience, groping after the inner meaning of things, a reawakening 
to sonic sense of the truth and powci of the spirit’. As this tendency 
deepens in man his vision becomes larger and larger opening him 
to the secret aim of his life on earth as well as to the truth that he 
would attain his Iiighest spiritual pcriection — for tlvat is God’s inten- 
tion in him — only Tvlicn, with the descent into him of the Light from 
above, be rises into the supramental consciousness which alone can 
cffecniatc a total con\crsion of his present imperfect nature into the 
perfect Nature of the Divine. Thus emerges the superman, and man 
having completed the human cycle enters uphn die new cycle of a 
divine living. A greater age of the Spirit dawns on earth. It is not 
that the whole race will be raised at once and en bloc to the supra- 
mcnlal level. The individuals ready for it will first attain to it and 
form the nucleus of the gnostic communitv, the earnest of the perfect 
race of the future. Founded in the Knowledge of the Truth, the 
gnostic being will be one in the Spirit, one in the consciousness of 
the Supreme Sliakii, and will live and act in Peace, Freedom and 
Unity that arc for ever. This is how man fulfils his highest individual 
and collective destiny and how a spiritual, a perfect Society comes 
into being. 

History finds its deepest and vvnclest meaning when its writing 
is guided liy the vision of Iiow man as a race grows towards that 
heavenly Light which is the eternal abode of his spiritual existence. 
To trace this chequered march of man through the ages, outlined 
above mainly from the standpoint of his social development, will Be 
the great task of the historian, to discharge which in the best way he 
will have, among other things, to unravel the inmost significance of 
the cultural movements of each of the epochs, showing from a larger 
view how all of them converge towards the one goal,*— attainment by 
man of a Godlike life. Not only that, be will have also to show that 
every one of man’s activities has been a step forward to the same end. 

13a 
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Hfe airt atid science, his religion and philosophy, his niysticisin aiul 
spiriiiiality, his dreams and visions, his aims and asf^ations, his 
society and politics, his trials and sufrerings, his struggles and failures, 
no less than his j>eace and happiness, his victories and triumphs — till 
these are but kaleidoscopic scenes in the wonderful drama of man ; 
and all rcNcal in the last analysis the one cvoliiti(>nai7 intention of 
the Supreme Sliakti who indeed is the real \eilcd Player in them, 
upbearing and directing the labour of man towards his di\inc iKniec- 
tiem. VVlien the historian bec:omes the exponent of tliis grand 
spiritual integration of humanitv, the inteiprctcr of its triumphal 
progress towards Unity and Harmony, towards the termless luminous 
bliss of an intiniic and ininiortal Perfection, he not only extends to 
their utmost the frontiers of his own pnnince but also achieves the 
consummate great itess of his function. Croce said that history should 
be written onh b\ jihihisophers, because ‘they will h»ok at tltings in 
the large'. W^c may add tliat history should be wiittcn by the seers 
i\ho (urniTiarul an integral vision of the cosmic existence and its 
aconic evolution. And what is this cosmic cvoIulumi but a progressive 
self-rev elation o( Sachchidauanda? 



Education and Yoga 

Bv Dr. Indra Sln. M.A., Pli.D. 


I 

I’nE Y()(;ic Standpoint in Education 

"I’he best modern conception of education, by a wide general 
agreenieiii, accepts ‘personality’ as its pivotal idea. The human indivi- 
dual as a personality is the inti insic value and the whole educational 
thought must derive its strength and sustenance from it. Modern 
[psychological research has carried out almost a campaign of experi- 
mental investigations, which have developed into a complete branch 
of psychology, known as Personality and Behaviour sttidics; No 
scientific and experimental elTort has been spared to analyse perso- 
nality, to correlate its tiaits, detect attitudes, determine types, and^ 
devise innumerable methods for doing so. The sub-conscious 
has been explored and the vaiious tricky mechanism of defence 
reactions analysed with meticulous care. And a yet deeper depth ol 
tlie sub-conscious too has been tapped and the racial unconscious 
made to yield ccuain archetypal ideas or trends of ‘psychic energy’ 
common to the race lending common characteristics to the different 
iiiy theologies, the play of the children, certain types of dreams and a 
lor more. Fhe whole subject consiituies undoubtedly a magnificeat 
cTlificc of scientific achievement. ^ 

So far as the collection of individual facts and their presentation | 
in tables, graphs and curve-s is concerned it is all very grand indeed, ji 
We feel overwhelmed by tbe minute details and the care bestowed | 
upon them ; wc can easily lose ourselves in them. But wc cannot ’ 
merely go on heaping up details about personality and never seek to 
systemise them into a coherent view. But as we turn to seek a view 
regarding the nature of personality we do not feel cc^ually happy, 

1 he first thing wc learn is that pcrsoirality is no mere sum of traits 
or qualities of character. Personality is essentially marked by unique- : 
ness. Each individual is something unique. We may discover 
common trends and traits in two individuals, but the one cannot be 
eqiwted to the other. Either erf them is unique. Our personality- 
studies seek to determine trends and traits, but the essential fact of 
personality, the quality of uniqueness, is left over to an interview for 
some sort of direct perception. The quality of uniqueness is 
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to be explained as being due to the individual mode of combination 
of a person’s qualities or traits. The position of (ontemfK>rary psycho- 
logy involving the recognition of uniqueness in personality should 
indeed strike us as great, if wc have not forgotten that uptil not long 
ago character was considered merely a sum of habits. In fact, turning 
to human personalit) for scientific in\estigation is itself a great 
advance in modern science, since man now turns round from external 
nature to consider the fact of his own existence. 

fiowT\er, the question of a complete and consistent theory of 
personality is a very dilfereni matter. Psychological litciature surely 
presents quite a few serious attempts at it. Freuers \4natoviy oj 
Pefsonality in his New Introdiittor> Lectures presents the famous 
psychoanah tical theory.. The id, the super-ego, and the ego are, 
according to it, the three component factors of human personaliis. 
The id of the untamed and chaotic impulses, under the pressur(‘ of 
the supei-ego*s moral censoring, has progicssi\cl\ been iiarmoniscd 
into the structure oi the ego. Rut a com picte harmonisation of life is 
not R practical proposition and therefore the sharp opposition ol the 
id and the !^uj)er-ego is almost final to life. \V^ McDougall, to my 
mind, presents a much more coherent view’ ol personality and in doing 
makes lull use ol his wide experience of iiorntal and a))normal 
psychology'. Perhaps lie was made more in the w’ay of seeking and 
achieving W’idc systematisations, tvhereas Freud was more of an 
undaunted original explorer of facts in new realms of the Psyche. 
McDougall has a clear idea of an integrated personality [)resent to his 
mind. His chapter entitled The Integration of Personality’ in The 
Ouflyie of Abnormal Psychology clearly icveals it. I’hc diflcicnt 
tdental disorders are due to disintegrations of cUllcreni kinds and 
dcjgrecs. A completely integrated personality, according to him, W’ould 
be one in which its numerous sentiments are all brought into a 
systematic relationship under a master sentiment of, say, love for 
truth.. But how’ is such an integrated personality to be evolved? 
There is no scheme or plan as to that. In fact, McDougall goes beyond 
Freud, so far as their conceptions of personality go, primarily in the 
point of recognising the ncccs.>ity of a concept of a completely 
integratcxl personality. Otherwise, in their applications they take 
notice of the subnormal personality only and have sought to 
evohe methjpds for raising it to the level Of average normality. 
Where an attempt has been made to shape education after psycho- 
analytical ideas, the primary attempt is to help pupils to be relieved 
of their existing repressions and otherwise so treat them with freedom 
that repressions will not be easily formed. But the freedom from 
repression is pursued in a relative sense, since the ideal of a completely 
r^rcf^on-free life is not even entertained, though it is a logical 
of. psycho-analysis. 
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To Tiiy mind the practical pursuit of the ideals of a completely 
intcgiatcd personality and a repression-free life are legitimate educa^ 
lional consequences of the psychological theories of McDougall atu^ 
Fjtud. rhey will also aflord tests foi those theories and yield valuables 
iiev\ facts lot their enrichment and modification. Psycho-analysis in 
all Its trends and tendencies yet awaits its extension so as to be able^ 
to hel[) the axerage normal person to seek the ideal of perfect perso- 
nal its. "1 Jiat is as impoitant to him as his destiny and his future. 

While McDougall’s attempt is profound, yet much profoundcr. 
though conceixed theoretically, is the attempt of James Ward. His.^ 
j)eu option obliges him to posit a feeling and a willing ‘subject' Jts^ 
the original aciixe principle, which out of presentations progress! x^clyi 
organises its experience. He cannot accept W. James's argument 
for |)in poses ol empirical psychology “the thoughts themselves msit™ 
he the thinkers.” 'I he quality ol being a thinker and that of being 
a thought are tor him much t<w diverse to be derivable from eaA 
other. TheietoTo a subject of experience, xvhich is distinct from 
presentations of sensations, ideas and images is absolutely neces!ii®lf 
Ihis is the ‘common and permanent clement’ necessary to self-hc^,^ 
which ). S. Mill had searched in his ‘series of feelings’ all in vain, 
I’his subject, howexer, is not to be mixed up with the soul, which is 
a metaphysical conception and therefore inadmissible in empirical 
psychology ex hypothesi. Fhc hieiaicliv of selxes between the 
material me. the social me and the intellectual me ot W. James is 
c flanged into a tteatment of outer and inner relations between the 
sensitme and the appeiittoe self, the remembenng and the imagining 
self and the thinking and the willing self, with the subfgft of 
experience inmost to them all. McDougall finds it necessary to admit 
a subject, but docs not keep it up, as Ward always did, for thijP’ 
organisation to be tarried on in experience. \ jj 

The lesson of these attempts at a theory of personality ^ 
most inteiesiing. J. S. Mill earlier, working on the strict cmpu^ii^PI 
principle of asscxriationism, had slowly in his owm career risen to Skn 
perception of an indispensable need of a ‘common and a perraaniJiiW 
factor in self. Ward posited a subject for supplying the principle c4j 
activity in experience. More recent experimental studies affimi 
uniqueness as the essential quality erf personality, McDot^ll 
concept of integration of personality combines the idea 
some more recent advances in psychology. All these consid^^H 
together easily appear to be just variant statements of one and 
same thing, wirich for that very reason becomes all the 
important and challenges definition and determination, 

Jung's recent book The Integration of Personality 
the questioh. Jung typifiesr in himself the spirit ol explaQa|j|qs]k'|W' 
yet be is an eminent empirical observer, Pemnality is par 
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f lcjue fact. The more integrated is it the more is it a unique 
The average personality works with habits and succeeds alb 
with the routine type of lifc>sitUations» but whei\f^n unprece^ 
i^nted situation arises it crashes. A great personality* however, 
possesses a comprehensive command over cx}>cTience and its possibili- 
ties And IS, therefore, able to cope with a crisis. A great jjersonality 
possesses a depth and a width in experience and infereiitiaHy it should 
he possible to say that the ideal personality would integrate within 
itself the whole realm of experience, so avS to be equal to all situations, 
"yhatever their chai*acier. 

Thus far it is clear. But how and wherefrom is this supreme 
duality of human character to be derived and docs it admit of 
inculcation? To that Jung's answer, e\en as admission of ignorance, 
$ interesting and revealing. The substance of his conclusion is 
dmt the essential fact of jrersonality is something unknown and 
miknow^able. In any case, hg is categorical tliat none of the known 
terms of explanation, heredit\. environment or anv other, is adequate 
explain the piienomeiia of personality. Elducationall), then, the 
TOue of his rondusion is just stimulative — we must press on U) know 
that mysterious fact ol pers^maliiy, since it seems to be responsible 
for that supreme (jtutliry of masterliness over the sarying \icissitudes 
of life, 

'Hiis psychological resunte brings us upto the best reaches of the 
present-day psychological knowledge and research. I'lic upshot ol 
it all is that an honest science of phychology finds none of the 
empirical terms adequate to explain personality and a term of specu- 
lative philosoph) is otherwise inadmissible. Psychology, therefore, 
docs not know what to do. Admission of ignorance must evidently 
dcserse appreciation. 

It is not the intention here to oblige psychology to accept a 
philosophical concept of soul and sohe the mystci7 of personality. 
Such a solution can satisfy a prepossession and prejudice, it can afford 
no real satisfaction, as that does not involve an experience of any 
Utch reality. The psychological procedure of relying upon experience 
is absolutely the best and we shall not revert to constructive meta- 
physics for any resolution of a difficulty. However, the experience of 
psycholc^ical research and investigation itself suggests that human 
^perience is vast with many realms and dimensions, as it were. The 
p^yt:hological research since the beginning of this century abundantly 
bears it out. Let us remember the psychology of Wundt, the addition 
that the Kuipe school made to it, and then remember the more recent 
school of behaviourism. Each creates in the life of human personality 
I cqmplete held for itself and investigates it. Psycho-analysis adds in 
% Wae tense a new dimension to mind, affording room to many sub- 
t| on investigations in that realm. For purposes of 
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illustrating how varied our approaches to experience can be we may 
also remind ourselves of the characteristic standpoint of Bergson, It 
*is not for his philosophy that we think of him here, but for the 
psychological fact of an experience noticed by him. He had said: ‘Tot 
once try to dissociate yourself from the passing sensations and ideas 
and images ol the stream of your consciousness and identify your- 
self with the stream itself ; you will then experience motion as 
such.” Now that is a bit of experience capable of verification by 
satisfying the conditions of it. This experience may be qualitatively 
of very great value. Psychology, we must plead, cannot or should 
not limit its sphere of expciiencc. All new approaches must invite 
us, since they might help to solve our present difficulties. A psycho- 
logy, wide and awake to the vast possibilities of experience, alone may 
hope to rise equal to its gieat responsibility of investigating and 
satisfactorily explaining human personality. 

The psychological attempts at personality, we have seen, leave 
us with an enigma, an unknown and an unknowable .v of existence. 
But may it not be a limitation ol the approaches themselves 
that the real fact of personality could be indirectly felt but not 
knowti? The present writer definitel) feels that the true fact of 
personality, so inscrutable and resistant to the methods and approaches 
hithertofore adopted, is directly amenable to another, which is an 
approach of experience to experience, which tradition justifies its 
being called the yogic approach. Yoga, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is a system of psychological or psycho-pliysical discipline. It is not 
essentially wedded to any metaphysics. At any rate, it has no love 
for meiaphy.sics as much. It dislikes philosophical constructions, singt 
it demand^ ex[>ericnce of what exists. Further, traditional yoga 
means a vast body of knowledge involving many distinctive trends and 
tendencies. But the intention here is not to re-state and expound 
any of the historical schools of yoga, but to present an approach, which 
to the best experience and verification of the author, can resolve the 
emigma of jiersonality, directly reveal the true fact of personality, 
and thereby gi\e a radically new orientation to education and life 
as a whole, 'Fhis approach is an approach of experience to experience 
and i.s, therefore, essentially psychological, ytjga itself being to the 
author primarily a branch of applied psychology concerned with the , . 
pet fectibility of experience and human nature. 

Now let us turn to defining the exact approach we have called , 
yogic. It may be suted at the outset that the formulation given here ; ' 
arises out of the author\s experience of a few years' occupation with’ 
yoga as practised at the Pondicherry Asram under the guidance and| 
help of Sri Aurobtndo and the Mother. The yogic approach 
fundamentally rooted in the forward-lookingUess or the prospec^v^^ 
aitit^ade ^ attention as a m^tal activity. This approach is, at ^4 
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fest instance, a will for progress, impmvemem and a better future. 
This will, when it is sufficiently deep, becomes in the true sense 
'aspiration* of yogic terminology. Tlie yogic student next Starts 
exploring and l>eromiiig c(»nscious of the furniture and equipment of 
his personality. He now seeks to understand the different stimuli 
which evoke different kinds of resjxmscs, but fundamentally looking 
at the impulses w-hich are touched and the mode and the manner of 
tlicir action and expression, rhus, psychologically a hard point of 
discipline arises for him. AVhile going about his work and carrying 
dut the necessary actions of daily life he seeks to keep a vigilant inner 
fcye U}X>n the impulses, feelings and suggestions of ideas as they play 
Up in his consciousness. 'Fhe culti\aiion of this attitude is a delicate 
matter, since it is dilfcvent from the attention-process, which is 
engrossed in ihc objective fact, like the man lost in watching tlic 
weaves of G. 1*'. Sioiu’s illustraiion (Mmnial of Psychology); and also 
different from tliat, where the individual oblivious of the external fact 
seeks to determine his own feeling only ; as in the same illustration. 
The watcbcj of the waves, when startled h) the question, what arc 
you doing? turns Hjxm himself and says, “I was watching the waves**, 
rile two attitudes exemplified in the illustration are truly objective 
and subjective. But the yogic attitude we arc seeking to characterise 
Iierc, is cliflereru from hotfi. Its parallel, however, wc see in the 
psvchological intiospection as employed in the study of jKTcepiion, 
for example. I'hcrc the psvchologist, while observing or continuing 
to observe an external table, .seeks to study the sensations ancl 
meanings that it evokes in the mind. The yogic attitude similarly 
involves a constant peeping eye at the inner happemings, without 
becoming oblivious ol the outer situation. This is, for >c)ga, grounded 
in the ps^cliological fact that all the movements of our Ijehaviour 
pj'oceed from certain impulses of the mind. Tho.se springs of action 
have, therefore, to be watched if the behaviour has to be controlled 
and guided. The main impulses and the feelings and suggestions of 
sen.sations ancl ideas which influence them arc for yoga, the primary 
reality, the behaviour is a secondary phenomenon, an expression. 
Here we can also state a fundamental law of yoga, viz., it is by becoming 
conscious that our control over ourselves increases, unconsciousness is 
the cause of our inability. This consciousness must progressively 
extend to finer and finer details in order effectively to posscvss and 
control a sphere of experience and behaviour. The whole aim of yoga 
t^uld* be stated as the W’ider and wider extension of con.sci(>usncss ; 
however, as it were, in all directions, horizontally, but more than 
that vertically, both upwards into the higher ranges of consciousness a.s 
downwards into the sub-conscious and the racial unconscious. 

^ yogic attitude, w^c were seeking to delineate, is thus neither 
no^ objective ; it is a certain balaiwe of the two in which 
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the agent always knows himself as the doer of an action at the time 
the action proceeds. It takes time to develop this altitude and much 
more time to possess it effectively, but when developed it means that 
the inner consciousness becomes capable of a dual function, that ol 
obscr\ing a fact and that of observing ilys ‘observing*. This is u 
jx)ssibility for the human rational consciousness and involves a certain 
inversion in the trend of consciousness as evolutionally determined. 
Our natural ga/e is outward, objective. The environment has 
governed organic evolution. We. theiefore, look to it for safety and 
tor danger. Bur the capacity of self-consciousness and its devclopniem 
promises to make man his own master. Becoming conscious of his 
impulses at the source he can govern and guide them and cease to be 
at the merev of the external stimuli. 

As a countci-part to the object-directed natural gaze, yoga does 
contemplate a state of sell -engrossed consciousness It is a conscious- 
ness in and for itself, disconnected from the external situation This 
is the samadhi of many yogic systems, pursued as the ideal. But 
Sri Aurobindo regards it only as a means for achieving the right poise 
and balance in consciousness as a v^holc and at all times. In 
meditation, as a yogic exercise, it is usuall) such sclt-cugrosscd 
consciousness that is progressively sought to be clcveloj>c(l. But this 
slate must be carefully distinguished horn the states of reverie ot 
general moodiness, since they all involve an obliviousness oi absent- 
mindedness regarding the external situation. In a reverie oi a moody 
state as such the person is carried along a stream of ideas and feelings. 
He lacks self-posscssedness or self-direttion. In meditation, a poise 
and balance and a sense of joy constitute the basis. A iclati\e stillness 
is also present. An impetuous train of ideas or rmages is out of the 
place. A sense of self-possession and sclf-containcdncss is also or dinar ilv 
picscnt. 

The >ogic approach, arising out of a liasic will for progress and 
iinpi'ovcment, .seeks to develop in consciousness an established capacity 
for a dual functioning, that of remaining vigilantl> conscious of one's 
motivations of actions as also the situation in which one acts. This 
consciousness of one's motives must progressively develop to finer and 
fincT details oi feelings, sentiments, ^spositions and attitudes as 
brought into play by the varying situations of life. While thus the 
yogic student grows in his knowledge of himself, he will soon discover 
actions, the motivarions of which arc not on the surface of the mind 
for him to observe. In many kinds of behaviour of himself aa (ff . 
others, he will soon notice that what is proposed or attempted is not i 
really meant. In seeking for these Concealed intentions he wlU 
ptTogressively discover a whtHc realm of mental mrfstcnce, the sni' 
comidMinii with im own lawa One &ct die 
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working will obtrude upon his observ'aiion more readily, 
vii,, the tendency of obstinate and persistent action in defiance of or 
in spite of a rational guidance. The yt^ic stiidenr in his search for 
knowledge will nacuralh gr> deeper and deeper in his mental being 
aitd will also dis(:o\er in connection with die sulxonscious working 
the t’alue of dreams as indications of the presence of impulses 
influencing his thought and conduct, directly or inditettly. Tl>e 
vigilant self-obsert aiion and self-analysis will thus encompass his 
^vholc life, hours of work or of rest and the hours of slecj) and dream 
or of ivaking. 

Howe\er, in tonncction with the Nogii attitude of becoming 
progressive!) coiiscioics of oneself ilirough vigilant sell -e\ami nation 
and scU-analysis it is necessary to observe one thing. We had said 
that \ogic efioit arises out ol a fundamental will for progress. The 
sclf-anaiysis ol the vogic atriuide is a gieai deal diileient from’ the 
anal) sis of psvcho-analysis. In the laiicr, anal) sis is pm sued for its 
own sake, as it weie. In the loimer, a sel I -svn thesis, a will for 
perfection is the constant goad for self-analysis, rhe present autho) 
has argued elsewhere that c\e!i in [>sycho-analysis the cine is vinuallv 
not achieved, as professed, through analysis and the consciousness of 
the causes ol conflict, hut in tact through the incidental strengthening 
of tlie ^^ill lor mental health, aiforded by the telatisc removal of the 
di\isiuns cau.sed by uinllict through an access in expet ience to its 
natiiie and working. If the will for mental health is the real cause 
of cure e\cn in psNchoanalysis then yoga is evideiitl) very right in 
recognising the tvill for perfection as the more (imdameiual urge of 
yogic effort, riiis urge has, therefore, to be kept alive ; as, positively, 
it is the energy of this urge, which progressively shapes the material 
of jtcrsonaliry into a harmonious form, Asjtiration, which is the deep, 
earnest and sincere will for perfection, is therefore the basic movement 
and the primary law of yoga. Sri Aurobinclo is accordingly cfver srt 
insistent on aspiration. ‘A.spirc intensely, but without impatience*. 
*All sincere aspiration has its effect*. There are any number of such 
sentences in his writings on yoga. The Mother’s emphasis is ecjually 
forcefuL While stating how one is to proceed with yoga, says she, 
**This is the first thing necessary — a.spiration for the Divine. The 
next thing you have to do is to tend it, to keep it always alert and 
awake and living,*' 

A scientific issue of great importance arises here. How arc the 
two movements, that of .self-analysis and of a seeking for the ideal of 
>a V synthesised personality to be J^fanced in an individuars yogic' 
piunsuit? Psychc>analysis Icavai the synthesis to be entirely an 
miccmsci^s eifea, the working of which'it docs not even take notice 
synthesis |i tonscious process and emphasised far 
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above the activity of analysis. Analysis Ls, in. fact, only a means. 
Psychoanalytical practice has brought to light certain dangers ol 
analysis. One comes across cases where individuals, howsomuch they 
may be made to relive their past experience, do never get loosened 
from their identifications and fixations. The whole fact of the matter 
seems to I)c that a person achieves release from his identifications and 
fixations to the extent he is able to relive them in an attitude of 
objectivity or regard them as impersonal facts and in his judgment 
disown them. This rejection facilitated by the objectivity introduced 
into the situation by the presence of the psycho-analyst is perhaps the 
cause constituting the negative work that affords the release, the 
positive work being the incidental strengthening of the will for health 
as the fixation is loosened. However, this psychological process of 
rejection or dissociation of oneself from an experience and the 
judgment of disowning involved in it is not to be confused with the 
suppressive judgment of constience or the super-egO' Repeated 
reliving of experiences in some cases simply means a further 
strengthening of the fixations. Analysis is, therefore, , not an 
unqualified method. A pre-existent will for health alone can safe- 
guard such a danger. Yoga accordingly emphasises ven much more 
the aspiration. Tliis emphasis on aspiration is, however, different from 
the toning up of the supercilious and suppressive conscience and its 
moral demands. It is virtually a deep attitude of love, adoration, 
admiration and seeking for harmony and perfection. It e.sscntiall) 
involves a sense of wholeness. It works in the nature of spmtaneous 
growth, as.siniilating materials of all kinds, harmonious or inhar- 
monious, and shaping them into a picture of an organised wholeness. 

on the other hand, works by commanding and evoking 
sense of guilt in case of default. The movement of aspiration 
rccc^nises no sin or guilt or ret>cntance, but only things harmonious or . 
(liscOTdant. which may be called right or wrong movements of our 
nature. And where urong movements persist yoga ra:ogniscs thc'^ 
need for j)ci‘Stistent aspiration and there is no more ado about them. 
A yr^ic student may nor at all pursue analysis as a delibcmte process, 
his hands being often full with what is even otherwise thrown up and 
reflected in consciousness to be carefully reshaped and worked into 
the texture of his growing personality. 

The ypgic approach, which we have been seeking to characterise, 
now admits of a fuller definition. Arising out of or standing on the 
basis of a fundamental will for perfection it seeks to explore and 
understand the workings of one's nature. It detects motives of action*;, 
conscious as well as unconscious. An effective self-dbscrvatiort k! 
develq)cd through the cultivatimi of what we have called the dual- 
functioning of tomciousness. Such c<msciott$nc$$ j^rocceds in h;sf 
c| ^alyris the ebnsdods oxettise <rf 
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pn^esses of rejection and aspiration. Between the two, however, 
.relying vei7 much more on the positive, (he Litter. 

The )Ogic student, as he becomes more and more conscious of the 
workings of his nature, finds that his mind has a habit of fastening 
upon particular perceptions and ideas. The so-called morbid fixations 
are only extreme cases of what the mind ordinarily does. It identifies 
itself with its experiences and the relative balance that it possesses is 
the bt*st adjustment of the rival stresses and strains due to competiii\e 
fixations and attachments. Yoga, which is not satisfied with a workable 
ecwomic balance among the stresses and strains of mental workings 
and >eeks, as it were, an absolute balance and true pers}K'Cti\c for 
each experience. pnK'oeds l)> rejecting each identification with a sight, 
or touch oi taste or even an idea or opinion and persistently aspires 
for a perfected balance with no liliings of any kind or degree. And 
when such idenriiitations ha\e been greatly weakened in the waking 
hours and the individual is able to experience thittgs without the 
interference of personal likes and dislikes, as it were, from the mid* 
air, he has still to pursue those identifications in his dreams. 

*^1110 fixations in regard to a certain t)pc of gratifications will yet 
reveal themselves in the dreams and thus offer lurthcr oppori unities 
for rejection and aspjraiion to work on them. The yogic sluclenr 
intent on a complete integration of his personality will not pcniiit 
any island-likc formations of individual impulsions to linger on in 
any part of it. He thus labours on, day and night, year in and year 
out, in and through his ordinary work and cniplo) ment , rejecting the 
wrong movements of his natiiic and aspiring for the right ones in 
their place. But this labour is b) no means a [)ainful self-sacrificing 
sort of acfiviry. Progressive realisation of harmony carries with it an 
ever widening joy. Rightly carried out the yogic effort is essentially 
n movement of Joy. At the carii(?r stages, however, v\?hen the 
individual is yet too settled in his objective way of looking at tilings 
be does not knov\’ and understand himself and the yogic work, there- 
. fore, appears to him a terrible enigma. Solitude is unbearable to him 
and he wonders w’liat oihcrs do spending hours by themselves 
apparently doing nothing. The change over from the outward to 
the inner way of regarding life may take one a long time and that 
time will involve difficulties. The fault of projection, of attributing 
responsibility of things gone wrong to outward objects or other 
persons, will trouble more than anything else. It is at that stage that 
the patience of an individual is put to a very hard test indeed. After 
that perhaps the yogic activity becomes intensely joyful and the 
recurrence of old difficulties, which can continue very long, is, no 
dou^, embarassing, but perhaps not so serious. However, the yogic 
stuitent by that stage should have learnt that self-vigilance must be a 
\%ue;wUh him. * 
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We said above that it is the nature of the mnd to fasten ii^n 
particular perceptions and ickas. The meaning of the statement is 
that the hedonic character of our consciousness, the pkasure^^in 
aspect, is a necessary concomitant of our experiences. We, ther^re, 
neccssiirily form likes and dislikes, whether weak or strong, as we go 
along in our stream of consciousness. Such likes and dislikes 
determine our relative fixations. I'hcy merely constitute our personal 
})iejudires in the cognition of objects. Yoga feels only too keenly the 
limitation o{ this consciousness and, aiming at a perfect balance and 
true perception of objects, proceeds by rejecting each fixation and 
aspiring for a status of free cognising agent. It is virtually asking for 
the absolute. But the fact is that what looks impossible under the 
limitations of common ideas can before long appear from the yogic 
approach a definite possibility. Perscvcringly, sincerely and whole* 
heartedly aspiring for release from particular fixations on the one 
hand and for a perfected wholeness oti the other and di.scarding 
idctitification after identification with the bodily self, the instinctive 
and emotive sell and the thinking and socio-moral self, the yogic 
student finds himself progressi\ely carried over to a new realm of 
experiente — a realm of wholeness as an established fact. Whatever 
be otherwise the characteristics of this experience, it leads more and 
more a netv poise and balance to ordinary experience, one effect of 
which is that gratifications now cease to lease a hankering or sticking-' 
ness behind. Nor do unpleasant experiences leave aversions tending 
to reassert themselves by a sort of habit. This experience of wholeness, 
which has such a transforming effect on the ordinary experiences 
constitutes c[ualitativcly a new experience, virtually not a particular 
one experience, but an c.xperience which is typical of a new level and 
plane of experience. As this level and plane of experience establishes 
itself progressively more and more, the individual learns to recognise 
himself ever so distinctly and fully as a reality, awake and joyful, 
inmo.st to him, and the psyclm-physical apparatus of his life as its 
instrument. This reality is called by Sri Aurobindo the psychic 
centre, the soul, of our existence. U’ith the individual awakening to 
this inmost fact of his personality the effects of it to his life as a whole 
are most extraordinary. As his experience of it grows, freedom, selfr 
reliance, and with them a true self-hood and uniqueness grow in him; 

Here is the true answer to the enigma of personality, found 
o|berwlsc so baffling. The merit really goes to the new approach 
experience. Aspiration is an upward urge, an uige for whokaess and 
perfection. Psycho-analysis, on the other hand* soug^hl to gh back 
back to childhood atid the racial unconsciousness/ If psycho-analysti 
did not .succeed in finding the principle of unity Bnd wholeness 
life, it should bn no surprm It relied upon m^lym and 
uhmvel^^jthe p« vic^tudes bf Sfe and present 
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<rf!the past. Ydga is \owcd to perfectibility of life and therefore 
detemained to discover the true basis of unity in personality. As 
contrasted with the siib-ctmscious, which psycho-analysis added to 
psychology, yoga adds a new dimension, which we may call the super- 
conscious, a plane and form ol consciousness lying above our present 
one. As the sub-conscious is the liome of the untamed passions and 
is broadly ‘chaotic’, as Freud says, the super-conscious is essentially 
characterised by a sense of unity and wholeness. Either of them has 
a whole methodology and techTiiquc of its own which when followed 
yields verifiable results. 

The place ot a ([ualified psycho-anahst in the application m 
practice ol Psycho-analysis, according to Freud, is indispensable. In 
the practice of yoga the place ol the (jiirn-personality is e\en more 
important. Aspiration, the basic iipwatd urge for perfection, acquires 
a living force largely from the concrete example of the (iuru’s life, 
'rhe super-const ions, whicli is above the yogic student at the moment, 
is presented as a concrete reality in the (iurii. I'bus the Cinru by his 
example reinforces and strengthens the aspiration ol the disciple. 
The Guru, to l)c a qualified teacher of yoga, must have pierced through 
tlie \arious layers ol identifications and discovered die true ccnivc of 
his personality. Such a Guru is capable ot helping the disciple by 
a direct soul-action, comparable to the telepathic operation of mental 
life, too. Howexer that demands a certain attitude of receptivity on 
tlic part of the disciple. l*he disciple, looking up to the beatific: super- 
consciousness of the (iui'ii. adores, loves and admires him. He lovingly 
reveres him. He opens himself to him. And the Ciuru is thus able 
to render to him a silent help, an awakened soul seeks to awaken 
another soul for the inonieiit lying shrouded in layers of idcntificaLions, 
And as at different stages of growth special difficulties arise the 
disciple'.s aspiration and the Guru's inner help and guidance tome to 
aid and, given proper patience, the difficulties arc tided over. All 
other verbal and intellectual help of the (iuru is additional and is 
perhaps of a supplementary character. 

Here wc ha\e characterised a third movement of the yogic 
approach. Yoga is a forward-looking and upward-surging movement 
of human consciousness. It, therefore, rejects its moorings of atuich- 
metiu and identifications with the sense-given particular j>erc:eptions 
or mental representations of them in memory, imagination or thought 
with the tiltings of likes and dislikes for them and aspires for a whole 
tyholeness, an establi.shed sense of poise and balance in and through 
Jtbem and ako without them. The rejeaion is essentially of tikedness, 
very perceptions and ideas again.st the background of a perfectly 
poised consciousness being otherwise the object of aspiratimi. 
Rejection is aJso virtually a process preparatory to reassimilation ol 
exp^ienceTnt^ a new^ synthesis. Instead o£ bifurcating exi)eriences 
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into the opposite pair of like and dislike they, are sought to be possessed 
in a feeling of equal regard ahd appreciation, each in its worthy place 
in a wholeness of experience. 

Now a yogic student, as he starts on his venture, assumes such a 
perfect consciousness. He does not aspire for a mere principle, a fine 
judgment of thought only. The state and plane of such consciousness, 
then super-conscious to him, is assumed by him to be a fact of 
existence. His Guru’s consciousness is a tangible representation and 
more or less reproduction of the same. That ideal consciousness 
possesses the totality of experience in perfect poise and balance, in 
uhich knowledge, emotion or action attain to their perfected harmony 
and relation. The yogic student more and more adores, admires and 
heartily loves the excellences of this Absolute Consciousness, the Divine 
or God, and seeks communion and union with it. That seeking is 
the way to rise to that plane of consciousness. As the student 
advances, disstxiating himself from identification alter identification, 
and starts getting brief contacts with the shining centre of his 'true 
self-hood, he tangibly becomes conscious of one supreme consciousness 
pervading all. He then starts getting into intercourse and contact 
with that comciousness and his yogic activity acquires a ct)n(rete base. 
He seeks to touch the same consciousness in the Guru too. The 
responsiveness of this consciou.sness in guidance, help and love, now 
concretely experienced, becomc.s the testimony and proof of the 
reality of the consciousness sought and the seeking evidently becomes 
in itself a living and forceful prcKess. This Higher Consciousness 
is the postulate of yoga to start with, though there arc yogas which 
proceed even without it, but later on it becomes a fact of psychological 
experience. 

I'his e.ssay on ‘The \'ogic Standpoint in Education’ has so far 
done no more than achieve its first step. That first step, however, is 
the whole base and foundation on which the entire sujaci -structure 
of educational theory and practice is to be built up. We heartily 
endorse modern education in recognising personality as pivotal to it. 
in aiming at the growth of personality as its object and ideal and 
through the \'arious prtxesses of teaching to seek to stimulate a 
fulfilment and enrichment of the same. However, the net result 
the \'aried psychological attempts at unravelling personality, laudable 
and laborious indeed, is yet in achievement so far mainly negative. 
Such is indeed the state of modern scientific psychology on which 
education mainly relies for its practical task of shaping personalities. 
Education knows from psychology, at any rate, the characteristic 
marks of personality, mz., freedom, initiative, self‘reliance, rcspoafijif- 
bility etc. These it seeks to cultivate by a^oirding ^itable opp^- 
i;uniti’K, So fer so good. But the yogic approach to experience, 
which we have sought to characterise and delineate, setfing k ^ 
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comparison with some other psycholpgical approaches, has led us to 
perceive what we called the psychic centre, ^vhich is the soul of the 
common conception, as the true basis of individuars self-hood and 
personality. Fhis is the yogic solution of the psychological enigma, 
rhe psycho-physical basis of mind and body, involving the functions 
of perception, instinct, cmoticni. intellection, thought and even moral 
consciousness and feeling, constitute an instrument. If this is true, 
tlien the principal thing in the cultivatiim trf personality will l>c to 
activate the psychic centre and achiese a synthesis of personality 
govcnicd and guided by that centre. That svnthcsis. yogic experience 
showi/is the completest and fullest synthesis of personality as a whole. 
Partial syntheses, with any function or rticmber of psycho-physical 
a|Jiparatus as the basis, are of course possible, but they do not go far. 
An athlete achie\cs a syntiiesis of life of his own. A scholar his own. 
A yogic student, it may be airmnod, achieves the truest synthesis, 
since he actepis what tiuiv is the biisis of his life as the principle of 
his synthesis. And be aclueves a true and full personality in the 
measure that one function does not seek to arrogate to itself tlie 
[dace of the whole, but the psvebic centre or the soul, which is the 
line unit), seeks to sunthesise the entire furniture and equipment of 
personalit) into a picture^ of unicjue wholeness. Under this sytuhesis 
every furution will and should enjo) its proper status and place, 
without all) peiNcision, exaggeration or diminution. Indeed there 
ha\c been \ogas, tvhith [ia\’e simply rejected fhe l>ody and much tliat 
is mental and emotional. That is, however, not the aim and purpose 
of the system of \oga formulated and practised by Sri Aurobindo. To 
him the perfection of jiersonality means the discovery and enjoyment 
of it.s true centre and under its harmonising guidance the fulness of 
life in each function and member of our personality. Such a per- 
sonality. possessing within itself a complete synthesis, will be equal to 
all life and its varied vicissitudes. It will be in the true sense ilic 
great personality of Jung’s conception, and there is surely now no 
enigmatic perplexit) as to its nature and character. Next arises for 
us the practical question of education. How is such a harmonised 
personality to be cultivated? Plato had conceived the whole life of 
the state as an educational system and the wise men were to be the 
rulers of such a state. But how to ensure a regular supply of wise 
men was the question that baffled him. It is, indeed, a question that 
has not found a sari.sfactoiy answer as yet. But .surely it may not be 
itr^luble or may not remain insoluble for all rimes. 

7o this practical question of yogic education wc turn in our 
next section. 
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Tm Integral Edi’cation 

Our prcviou!) study has prepared us to view human personality 
as essentially a psychic centre, soul or spirit, supporting an organisation 
of material body, life-impulses, the instincts and emotions, and mind. 
All this, however, constitutes a loose sort of organisation, since the 
physical body, the life-urge and memory, imagination and thought, 
each constitutes a relatKe system of its own. Further, within each 
one of them there arc lesser unities working self-as.scrtively oi 
egoistically, without a sense of harmony with the rest of thr per- 
sonality. We saw that yogic experience reveals the whole of this loose 
sort of body-1 ife-mind organisation, as depending somehow on the 
psychic centre or the soul. I’hc reason oi the aflirmation is that when 
by the yogic tcchni(|uc the student discovers his true self-hood and 
begins to live there more and more, the discrepancies and mutual 
divci^euces of the empirical personality lend to disapf)car. Tlien one 
al.so feels that centre as the true principle of activity ; and bodv, Hie 
and mind as working on delegated authority, A harmonised pei- 
sonality, in which the true centre has come to its own and the 
disagreeing members and parts of members have been brought into 
the scheme of a wider synthesis is thus the aim and the object of 
integral education. It is a growth of the personality as a whole that 
is aimed at rather than the embellishment or enrichment of any part 
of pcrsonaliiv as such, body or intellect or emotions. The wholeness 
or the harmony of the whole, and not any exclusive cultivation of a 
laculiy can he the ol)jective. This is really the ideal of the spiritual 
j.>ersonality that yogic education .seeks to follow. The whole reference 
must, therefore, he constantly present, however small the particular 
details attended to at a time may be. A whole personality aiming at 
a wholeness of experience w ill require to perceive each part in relation 
to the whole. Each impulse must be felt in relation to other impulses 
as each object must be perceived in relation to other objects and 
possibly against the setting of wider and deeper spheres of existence 
and reality. 

Educational critics sometimes object, saying, how are we to know 
whether a particular thing in a personality is harmonious or in- 
harmonious. As a rough sort of standard, the harmony ideal as 
involving simultaneously the growth of the physical, the intelleaual 
and the moral aspects may work satisfactorily. Thh is, htrwever, 
considerii]|g p^scmality from the wtside in terms of ungible efeets. 
But peirsf^ity must always be considered tn itself and from 
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independent of the cficcis it may produce. So considered, harmonv 
means a freedom from inner conflict and ermtradiction and the 
violence of one part 0\cr another. Positively, harmonious ^ro^vtli 
would mean the realisation in each indi\idual of his own plan and 
scheme of uniqueness. Spontaneity Acorking in an indixidual in an 
ever increasing measure is to determine what is harmonious to it. No 
external plan of harmony can realh be imposed. Perfection ol 
.spontaneii\ would mean perfeetion of pev.soiialit) and the perfection 
of freedom and other qualities. Applied to a class, this principle will 
ensure that the pupils, though thev no douhi pvogre.ssiAclv li\c and 
work under a plan of life and teaching based upon the general facts ol 
growth and its stages, do nexer have to uotk under a plan too ligid. 
ni* an atniosphcie uh) cocreixe. There is all the respect lor an indixi 
(lual’.s personalitx, as though the xvhole atmospht re uclcomed, in laci 
encouraged exptes.sions of spontaneous individuality Irom the pu|)ils. 
Such genuine .s|)on(aneii]k , arising out of a deeper impulse ol pel 
sonalitv shall, ol coinse. ha\c to he disiingiiished from an ordinaiv 
|Xissing xvaxward impulse. Keen and constant ohservaritm xvill enable) 
a teacher to recognise the oile fiom the other and uhilc he will show 
all the respect for the former, in the case of the latter he xvill seek to 
hcljx the pupils to iccognise the* true charaetcr of tiu* im|>jLdsc and 
reject it. But the rejection may not be easily possible. He will liaxe to 
permit some .sati.slactioii of the impulse and allow them to know it 
from the consequences. But in extreme cases lu* may prexent and 
prohibit the satisfaction of the impulse and help his pupils later on, 
when they aie in a psychological mood for it, to sex: the reasons ol 
his behaviour. 

To start with, the child is largely im|>iilsi\c. He identifies himsell 
with the rising impulse and hardly knows that he acts so olien in 
contradictory ways. Each time an impulse arises and the child 
identifies himself xvith it, xve xvitness a sclf-assertixe, egoistic, sell- 
sccking type of action, (iradually, hoxvexer, as thinking dcxelops, he 
becomes capable of listening to persuasion and he begins to see the 
contradictions of his demands. A relative kind of unity starts to 
develop in his character. However, this character is an organistuion 
of the sentiments taking shape in the child’s life. These sentiments 
are feelings of love or hate for ideals of fair play, justice, truth, good- 
ness etc. as for indixidual objects or person.^. These feelings regulate 
in a good measure the behaviour of the egoistic impulses. But they 
do not by themselves make a harmonicas whole. We develop contra- 
dictory sentiments. P,atriotism existjs by the side of fear for personal 
ijfe and property. It is in relation to thi.s situation of the growth of 
character that McDougall affirms that a whole and a wholesome 
personality would harmonise its various sentiments under a master 
seutimenl^ say, o£ love lEcn* truth. Here McDougall docs evidently 
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visualise the possibility of a complete harnionisatbp and so far the 
psychokjgical position is educationally fine and hopetul. Still, if one 
critically examines the nature of the process of the growth of character 
and McDougall’s own delineation of the nature of sentiment, one comes 
face to fece with some disconcerting facts. First, that character grows 
out of opposed and opposing sets of self-seeking instinctive tendencies 
by de\eloping opposed and opposing sentiments. These sentiments 
may, however, be sought to be organised under one master sentiment. 
Now if a sentiment is carefully examined the various impulses and 
instincts, which enter into its orgatiisation, do persist to possess their 
sclf-seckingne.ss. Under patriotism, e.g.. I now feel angry when some- 
body reviles my country, now proud and sell -assertive when she is 
lionourecl and praised and so on, variously under varying situations. 
The anger and the self-assertion that I feel occur in subordination to 
the interests of the country and they are, therefore, diffetent from the 
pure and simple anger and self-a.ssertion of the child and the savage. 
However, when they arise they yet have a sell -seek ingn ess in them to 
the extent that at the time that they arise rival considerations are lost 
sight of and the individual fciels carried* by them, though he is able 
to recognise this fact fully only when the emotion is past. This shows 
that the organisation of sentiment docs not really harmonise the 
instincts, it simply biings them into a relative mutual adjustment. If 
that is the case with the sentiment.s, the master sciuirncnt docs no 
more than achieve a relative adjustment among the various sentiments 
of a personality. That is, however, a great step in the direction of 
the ideal harmonious personality. But it is yet far short of the spiritual 
ideal of a completely harmonised personality. Yoga aims at an effective 
transformation in which the egoism and scli-seckingness of the 
indi\ idual impulses is supplanted by an established sense of unity in 
the entire realm of personalitv. Such unity is possible, yogic 
cx|XTiencc bears out, only when the individual discovers the true 
master principle of his jK^rsonality, the soul. The mental terms, on 
the mental plane, by themselves can achieve a relative adjustment. 
Unity in personality is achievable only by rising to the plane of the 
spirit, the true unitary principle of our life. It is a most remarkable 
fact of yogic experience that as an individual pn^esses a most 
marvellous spontaneity fills his life more and more, reconciling the 
contradictions of the mental plane into surprising harmoniousness. 

Such is the spiritual ideal irf yogic education. A tran&fornwl 
pci'srinality, free from all blind individual self-scckings, enlightened 
and harmonised in every part. 

How are children to be helped to grow into the picture of such 
a life? That after the definition of the aim, the more practical 
of the tcadiers and {:4rems. 

The spiritual iderf of ipeimpletely: bari^hised perstmalit^ 
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m the one hand, suggested by the intpeifections of our present 
existence and, on the other, inspired by the faith regarding the rcalit) 
of a perfect personality, ascertained as definite knowledge by advanced 
ypgic ex[jeriencc. The absolute consciousness of tliat jKTsonaUty 
comprehending and unifying all experience is the highest height of 
consciousness and experience, which the yogic student aspires after. 
That consciousness, we ha\'c said, yogic experience after a stage begins 
to concretely feci and find lesponsive in an iniimaie inaiuuM’. This 
consciousness is the posiulatc of yc^a. lo start with, it is an 
assumption, but ii bcc<nnes a psychological experience at a later stage. 
This consciousness is the true teacher or (iiiru of yoga. Fhc human 
(»uru is his represen tati\c and in the measure that he realises in 
himself that Higher Conscacjiisncss. the Divine or Ciotl of common 
belief, does he fulfil his representatite character. Sri Aiirobindt)'s 
own worrls in this (onncction arc highh enlightening and inspiiing. 
Savs he, “1 he readier of tlte integral yoga will follow as far as he mav 
the method of the Teachci within. He will lead the disciple through 
the nature of the disciple. I eadung, example, influence — these are 
ilirec iiistrununts of the (iuiu. But the wise Icacrier will not seek 
to imjM>se himself or his opinions on the passi\e atrepiaiue of the 
receptive mind : . . . He will give a method as an aid, as an utilis^iblc 
device, not a.s an imperative fonnula or a fixed routine ; . . . His whole 
business is to awaken the divine light and set the divine force working 
of which he himself is only a means and an aid ... He is a man 
helping his brothers or. better still, a child leading diildren.” 

It is coirmiouplace to characterise education as a bipolar process ; 
the educator and the educated, the teacher and the pupil, being its two 
fioles. Education liecomes an interplay between them. The yogit 
education is nor exactly bipolar, since here three factors are at jilay. 
Yoga is essentially a forward-looking and an ideal-seeking view and 
mode of life. The ideal, however, i.s not an intellectual principle, but 
a concrete consciousness, embodying perfect knowledge, emotion and 
will. Evidently this ideal must loom large in the ytigic scheme ol 
education. And with thi.s ideal will .stand the human personalities, 
possessing it in reali.sation, as the human ^‘mhodiinents and repre- 
sentatives of that ideal. This is the one pole, the teacher pole of the 
yc^ic education. The other pole is the pupil-pole, The ordinary 
class-teacher is virtually the instrumentation Tjetw^een the two. He 
Icants on one hand and teaches on the other hand. He is a learner- 
teacher, a pupil-teacher. And as he growls in his own personality and 
advances in the direction of spiritual .self hood does he become a 
teacher and a. ‘Master' iir the true sense of the, term. 

With the characterisation of the basic terms of yogic education 
and Aeir relationship w^e have broadly given the atmosphere in which 
tJbt cht]idre|) uiigler yogic educiation have to be helped to grow up. 
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This atmosphere must be evidently filled with a true love» 
admiration, reverence and aspiration for the Divine and His human 
Tnanifestations and representatives. Here an important and a difficult 
practical position arises for yogic educjition. No doubt, an ideal, a 
high ideal, has the power of releasing in an individual energies which 
otherwise can hardly be tapped. 1 he youth must grow up, helped 
and goaded by great ideals. But the difficulty of the matter is the 
proper balance between the demands ol the idealism and the 
necessities of the realism of the present situation. An over-stressing of 
the ideal easily leads to wishful thinking and acting. A treacherous 
hypocrisy wdll then naturally creep into life. That is a great danger. 
Yoga is, in a way, prepared against it by its rejection of the sense of 
guilt or the sin-consciousness as a moans for furthering growth of 
personality. Next, its emphasis on utter sincerity and frankness as 
the primary conditioji of the y^)gic growth is a safeguard. And then 
its attitude regarding failures and mistakes is a virtual securit\. \Vc 
sincerely recognise and own our failures and mistakes, reject them for 
the future and evermore iutensely and sincerely aspire for cmrect 
attitudes and behaviour in those re.spects. 

Evidently the teacher’s responsibility is lica\\ in integral yogic 
education, since these qualities are not to be taught and preached, but 
presented in life lived. But from the >ogic ))()int of view • these 
responsibilities constitute the teacher’s opportunities. Through them 
he grows himself. Each contact of' life, yogically s]>c*aking, since yoga 
extends over the whole life, is an occasion and opportunity for the 
growth of the tme consciousness, provided that the contact is taken 
in the right way. 

The teacher’s outlook in integral education will be a characteristic 
one and, since his example will visibly dcieimine the character of the 
atmosphere, the imf)ortance of his attitude is obvious. It goes without 
saying that he must Ix' a seekei afics jXMfcction and the spiritual 
luHilmeiu ol personalus. In oihei words, he must he a progressive 
aspiring personality himself and the greater the measure of his own 
adiancement the gieatei ivill be the 'measure of his ellectivity as a 
tearhei. He will thus auiomatkally demonstrate in his life the various 
qualities of character we considered before — sincerity, truthfulness, 
frankness, and others. As a personality of some dt^ee of integration 
he will have appi coated the basic truth of personality that the 
experience, the inner consciousness and its attitudes and motivations, 
constitute the primat) faa, the behaviour and actions and their effects 
are secondary and derivative. Realising and appreciating this he 
will while dealing with children, as he does in considering himself, 
always aim at the inner motives and inclinations for understanding 
and gitiding behaviour. This gaze and mitlotdc firmly established in 
him, he ^^11 feel in himself ever less the tendenry to coerce and fnatie 
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the children's behaviour, as he Will be able, by the same fact, to guide 
his own growtii more smootlily and effectively. 

The same attitude, when practistni for some length of time, will 
bring the teacher to a mast interesting realisation — namely, that the 
true causes of actions, prcKceding from us. lie within us, in our own 
attitudes and intentions. And that where actions proceed in part 
from us, then in part do their causes lie in us. He will thus, out of 
the truth of this realisation, more naturally tuni to look for the causes 
of actions and for possibilities of changing them within himself and 
will not under the common mental attitude of projection ascribe res- 
ponsibility of failure or defect to other pci'^ons or external objects. 

The new attitude well acquired means a great spiritual advantage 
to the individual and incidentalh invests him with great value as a 
teacher of yogit education. He tvill breathe the spirit of sincerity, 
honesty and simplicity. He will be a moving figure repudiating 
h)pocrisy, since through long sclf-observation he must have learned to 
sec himself straiglit and aright and similarly sec others straight and 
aright. He will, therefore, understand himself correctly and that will 
prepare him well to understand children and their impulses under the 
changing xicissitudes of their growing life. 

A good practical knowledge of child-nature is obviously a ncc:essary 
part of a teacher's cjualification. A teacher, udio is a yogic student 
himself, is, through his self-observation, greatly prepared to under- 
stand and interpret the motives of other children or adults. However, 
the grown-ups often look upon children’s behaviour from adult 
standards, their own thildhofnl and youth they having left behind a 
little loo much, seldom earing to look upon it once again, A clireii 
study of child’s nature and yoiitirs ambitions is, therefore, necessary. 
But for that a systematic book-siidy of Phychology is not indispensable. 
What is more important is a love for cliild-riature and a dispassionate 
desire to see and understand the mind and behaviour of children as 
they really are. 

The most central fact of the teacher's outlook, however, is the 
unebbing consciousnc,ss of the ideal of Perfection, of the Divine. That 
is the central thought of the integration of his own personality. And 
that is the central theme of the yogic life and yogic education. The 
teacher, or a yogic student seeks ever, through each of his thoughts 
and actions, through waking and sleeping, to offer himself to the 
Divine, to be united with Him. He rejects those thoughts and actions 
as bits of his egoistic personality, which he wishes to surrender, in the 
whole as in each part, to the Divine, to be transformed and reshaped 
by. that Consciousness after Its image of perfection. 

Here there are two or three fut^mental yogic ideas! which need 
darif^tipm ;'rhe individuality, which we seek to develop ordinarily, 
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is that of the egoistic personality, of relative adjustment of the 
numerous self-seeking projpensitics of our animal nature. This indivi- 
duality the yogic seeks to supplant by a truly harmonised spiritual 
individuality. For achieving that# the human individual adores, 
loves, admires, offers and surrenders himself to the Divine. Thus, 
surrendering or offering out of love becomes the cardinal movement of 
yoga. The responsiveness of the Divine to this movement is a coming 
down of It into the human consciousness, which, as a result, expe- 
riences an ascension and the net effect for man is the transformation 
of his nature. This, of course, proceeds slowly and by steps. 

But here is no suppression of individuality, rather a fulfilment of 
it. A heightening of the individuality of the ego-personality is 
unacceptable to yogic education, as that is not the fullest height to 
which the human individual can rise. 

The yogic education and its entire atmosphere will accordingly 
breathe the spirit of love, offering, reverfcnce and surrender. 
Surrender, if understood as external submission to the teacher, guru or 
God, will, no doubt, produce a sort of suppressed and tame personklity. 
But if surrender is taken in its right meaning of the heart's seeking 
and love for truth and perfection, then surely surrender will prove 
the main lever of transformation. 

There is no sufficient reverence of truth for its own sake in our 
educational life today. Culture generally is guided by other values. 
If there were present in our educational nurseries a clear recognition 
and an honest practice of a deep reverence for truth, our character 
would show a, different picture: instead of rejoicing in novelty or 
originality we would find our greatest pleasure in the discovery and 
enjoyment (ff truth. Our so-called independent thought is really a 
separative movement for creating self-importance. The individualities 
of yogic education, on the other hand, out of the constant devotion 
they should bear to Truth, will be more and more fashioned after the 
image of its great ideal. 

Growing up in the atmosphere of yt^c education, children will 
naturally develop a joy in self-giving. This will, in fact, be the test 
of their growing in the, spiritual direction. The ordinary egoistic 
personality finds and seeks pleasure in the satis&ction of its self- 
seeking impulses. The food-seeking impulse seeks satisfaction in 
getting something nice to eat. If one denies it to oneself, not, 
however, out of satisfaction of pride or any other impulse, but out of 
love for another>---a love not ot the self-seeking type but disinterest^ 
1 *^.^ for its own sake---then one performs in a measure a spiritual act. 
5|uch acts progressively perform^, evermore disititaerestcdly, lead io 
die emergence and the groifth of the spiritual piasonality. , ; 
rdy^ous education ^ d(^op« hypoaiiy in 
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That is also the greatest danger in yogic life and education. A formal 
oVerinsistence on the ideal, with the dogmatism that develop so 
easily with it, breeds hypocritical behavioun This tendency has 
always to be guarded against and the only proper safeguards to it are 
sincere aspiration, as a living example in the ^ucational atmosphere, 
and a freedom and toleration, arising out of an understanding and 
appreciation of the numerous difficulties of human nature shared 
variously by us all. The general mutual understanding based upon 
an appreciation of the individual differences of each, the strong points 
and the weak ones, will safeguard that nobody may feel socially coerced 
and try to hide his faults. That each must take his own time and 
proceed in his own way to develop and realise his own kind of unique- 
ness is a fact of differential psychology. This, however, holds good 
within the framework of the general common truths of human nature. 
An understanding and appreciation of the above gives to the members 
of a social group a spirit of toleration that is not indifference. Such a 
spirit accompanied by li\ing examples of sincere aspiring individuals 
is the best safeguard against the growth of false and hypcx:ritical 
behaviour. 

Let us here recapitulate the progress of our thought. The aim 
of integral education is a Iiarmonious spiritual personality. The 
process of this education involves the usual bipolarity with the 
qualification that the omnipresent All-Consciousness, the last source 
and reservoir of knowledge and power, is the true Teacher. The 
human teacher is the instrumentation between the Divine and the 
pupil. The Divine as the true teacher will appear a superfluous 
remnant ^)f medieval religious education to the mc^ern reader. This 
is really not so. The existence of such a Universal Consciousness is 
a fact on which all yogic and general spiritual experiences agree. It 
today gets an unexpected upport from mcxlern science, inasmuch as 
energy and consciousness are supposed to be the more probable 
ultimate reality rather than matter as apprehended by the seases. In 
yogic .education love of truth is no mere love for an abstract principle, 
butTove, adoration and admiration for a concrete fact of conscious- 
ness. The human teacher in yogic education will know his own 
humble position and indeed consider himself only a little advanced 
fellow-pupil. 

In humility and in a spirit of sincere seeking for truth, out of a 
conscious and constantly operative good-will, the teacher attempts to 
help his pupils. This work, being Jiis life's offering to the Divine 
Master, is the whole joy of his life. Tlie teacher thus realises his own 
increiasing perfection ttux»ugh his w;prk. He sees a complete identity 
of his own good an(| that of his pupils and looks upon the self-seeking 
blind impulses of his own personality as the real source of danger 
to his fi4iilii:^nt. He is. therefore, eonsmmly on guard against pet- 
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mitting any immixture in aspiraticm for the realisation of the Divine, 
in himself and his pupils. 

The atmosphere of a yogk-education institution will be filled 
with the sense of the divine perfect Master, the true fountain-head of 
all knowledge and power. T’he whole atmosphere will be permeated 
through and through by this sense and feeling of the ultimate goal 
and ideal. The teachers will seek to represent this ideal, sincerely 
and honestly, in the measure of their aspiration and e^qjerience of it 
and not falsify their life as well as those of the pupils by indulging in 
dogmatic professions about it. For the pupils this ideal will be, to 
start with, only a verifie<l experience of the greatest Masters, but they 
will look forward to realising it for themselves. However, neither a 
belief in the existence of the Divine nor any other belief as such will 
be considered sufficient for the pupils, advanced or otherwise, much 
less for the teachers. Aspiration and a positive seeking for truth and 
a toleration for other people’s ptjirits of view would be the necessary 
qualification for fitting into the atmosphere of such an institution. 
By the side of this centralised emphasis on the ideal, we have found 
it necessai7 to affirm a keen appreciation of the realistic situation of 
human nature in general, and of the facts of individual differences of 
each, teacher or pupil. It must be understood that each individual 
has a nature of his own, which he needs to develop through special 
contacts of life and experiences into a unique perfect personalit). 
Such understanding will be a safeguard against the development of 
pretentious living and profession so easy to develop in an idealistic 
atmosphere. 

Growing up in such an atmosphere under the guidance* of such 
teachers, how will children tend to shape themselves? That is now 
the question to consider. We have already observed that they would 
increasingly develop in themselves the joy of self-giving or that (rf 
seeing and appreciating the good of others and the common good. 
They will also imbibe from their atmosphere a reverence for Truth, 
the Highest, the Divine. That will be the central sentiment tending 
to govern and int^atc their experiences. The example of the 
teachers and the atmosphere as a whole should also encourage them 
in a behaviour of honesty, frankness and sincerity. Absence of fear 
in the atmosphere should make them courageous and enterprising. 

Their progressive appreciation of the common good should 
inculcate In them the true relation of the individual to society. Wi^ 
spirituality stands associated thc^adea of individual salvation. For 
Sri Aurobindo, however, the individual is intimately woven with the 
society, so that the former progresses more and njkott as the lattetv 
ai$ a whole, advances ; and as the sockty goes forwar<i yet h^er 
mqfiortiimties febcome open to the individual. Jn the integral 
the indiv^ml nipt only ijo o^uer of egoist^ disoird^ 
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and fabehood in himself^ but to conquer them as representatives di 
the same forces in the world.”* 

The objective towards which the tvhole society moves, the next 
higher stage in evolution, is that of super-mind. The supra- 
memal stage is a distinct spiritual consciousne^ knowing truth 
directly, as different from the present human rational consciousness, 
seeking to know truth through piecemeal collection of data, doubt, 
error and verification. To Sri Aurobindo the world is a progressively 
unfolding manifestation of the Divine. Matter, life and mind are 
the stages of evolution already realised. I'hc process of cosmic evolir 
tion reaching its height in man moves forward to yet higher stages 
and that movement is common and general. Evidently an individual 
pcrlcction cannot be a pursuable goal. Children growing up in the 
atmosphere and under the impact of teachers, appreciating such a 
\ iew, will tend to ieel more and more the co-operative character of 
their life’s adventure and undertaking. A progiessivc .cultivation of 
self-giving and the surrender attitude will afford them increasing 
identification with ‘the whole* of the Divine. 

Children under yogic education will also develop a more intimate 
understanding of the inner workings of human nature. They will 
seek to know the true at uses of other people's hchavitmr as of their 
own and thus come to appreciate the impulses and the motives which 
goad them to actions. By learning to know these, they will also learn 
to manage them better. A sense of reality and the whole is also a 
necessary incident of their education. Tfieir entire scheme of life, in 
fact, seeks to present to them each perception, thought and object 
against the* back-ground of a total reality. This sense of the whole 
reality as also of humim nature will naturally crystallise in each pupil 
in his own way as his experience grows. 

There are a number of other fine qualities which children under 
i\js education will tend to develop. In their appreciation of motives 
Of actions they will more or less learn to distinguish between a more 
superficial or a passinj^ motive or impulse and a deeper motive, more 
lasting and widely determining for life. This appreciation is likely 
to encourage in them a tendency to go deeper and deeper within 
themselves. This tendency to go ever more inwards piercing, as it 
were, the outer sheaths of identifications with things, bodily, mental, 
moral and social, is a specific spiritual movement of con^iousness, 
since it leads ultimately to the discovery' of the psychic centre. As 
this sense of inwardness deepens an appreciation of inner joy indepen- 
dent of the stimulations of the sense is likely to appear. That will 
mean more equality and freedom from the tossings of the emotions. 
Thus will a spirit ^ abiding joyfulness tend to settle down in them. 
The ipirit of dispby b the opposite quality in which an individual 
* Tht Sy^hesis\ of Yoga, Arya. Vol. I, p. 437. 
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lives more on the surface, the impulse to show off itself beh% a 
superficial movement of the ordinary consciousness. Evidently the 
more an individual is able to dissociate himself from this impulse 
the more he is able to enjoy a deeper and an inner status in his 
consciousness. 

The growth of these finer qualities, which constitute the real 
preparation for emergence into divine nature, will require the 
growing individualities to learn to wield more and more two relatively 
simple, but fundamental, processes of yogic practice. They are 
aspiration and rejection. The children, living in a suitable atmas- 
phere> will learn with relative ease, through the experiences of daily 
life, how wrong movements of nature are to be rejected or dissociated 
from and how the right ones are to be acquired and deepened through 
aspiration. These processes constitute the yogic means of acquiring 
a new habit and that of getting rid of a bad one. But in order that 
this may be effective one has to keep out contrary suggestions, which 
constitute a very serious handicap. They virtually lead one into the 
opposite camp, howsoever innocently or even attractively clothed they 
may be. Anxious thoughts are usually of this nature. A thought 
like, ‘Lest my friend sliould come to grief,’ or, ‘I>est I should fall ill’ 
is an illustration in point. Such thoughts will need rejection and 
instead of them an aspiration, involving a real positive movement of 
will, to the effect that ‘all will be well with my friend', or that 1 shall 
continue hale and hearty’ will be instituted. 

Reverence, love, adoration and admiration for the ideal, the 
Divine and His human representatives and the teachers involve a 
thiid iinpor^iu pToc:ess of yogic practice, that of opening* oneself up 
to iiuth and perfection. 

Learning to wield these ypgic processes more and more, the 
growing individual will go on building up right valuations for the 
various goods of life. He should learn to take up correct attitudes 
towards health, disease, social connections, wealth, work, rest and 
the like. ** 

The various subjects and the practical skill, which the children 
learn, will constitute virtually the material for the exercise and culti^ 
cation of the basic qualities of character above considered. 

I'hus children under yogic education studying and learning to 
do things with their hands will grow into the shape of progressive 
personalities ; frank, honest and sincere. Sri Aurobtndo once wrotei, 
“The children should be helped to grow up into straightforward, 
frank, upright, and honourabie human beings ready to devel<^ into 
divine nature.” That gives at once the diaraaer ot the growth as also 
the shape they will take. The divine nature is the form of the 
spiritual petsdnality in contrast with ordinary human nature possess^ 
itg knimi propensities egensric In 
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But at a stage the children may, in fact, be helped to develop a 
healthy egoistic personality with a marked love for truth, regard for 
the other's point of view and a sense for general good. Self-distinction 
will be a principal feature in this gi*owth. Rivalry will naturally 
enter into it. The growth of an individualiscd^ character out of 
manifold and diveigent instinctive tendencies evidently needs the 
employment of self-distinction and comparison with others. These 
are? central principles of an egoi.stic personality. To employ them 
would mean to cultivate the ego deliberately. But general evolu- 
tion roise to a self-conscious ego-hood in man from the animal and thai 
was a very great advance, though man now^ can exceed ii and rise 
to a spiritual personality, directly sc‘eing its gmul in (omrnon good. 
Similarly, the child in the evoluthm of his individual life rises at first 
from an animal state of instincts and impulses to an ego-personality 
and from there can he grow into a spiritual personality. However 
this last consummation can come about more easily if wliile helping 
the ego to take shape the spiritual ideal is kepi in view, so that even 
the ego is so harmoniously built up within itself and with others in 
society, that it can later easily emerge into the perfect harmony of a 
spiritual personality. I'his is exactly the meaning of educating 
children to be ‘ready to develop into divine nature’, I’he ego is thus 
not an uncjualificd evil as literature on yoga and spiritual life generally 
presents it to be. It is in itself an advance, a great advance, in 
relation to a certain evolutionary stage. However, it has its own 
limitations and therefore it must be exceeded and transcended. 
Sri Aurobindo’s ringing words. ‘Ego was the helper. Ego is the bar’ 
come so aptly to our mind in this connection. 

The parents’ and the guardians’ co-operation with the teacher and 
the school is always needed. Otherwise widely disparate standards 
kof life and conduct come to be presented and even forced on the 
ichild and the result is confusion and disintegration for the personality, 
fin this kind of yogic education, where an integral personality and an 
^ integral view in general are contemplated such co-operation is 
obviously all the more important. At the first instance, the school 
must through the persons of the teachers, piesent a harmonious picture, 
— a picture in which the individual differences arc felt and seen as 
complementary enrichments of human nature, all tending towards 
the realisation of the rich ideal of perfect personality. Further, the 
School in the oiganisation of its teaching and life should also reinforce 
and strengthen the same effect. To complete the harmoniousness of 
the picture the parents must then recognise it as their duty to undcr- 
and appreciate the ideology and the scheme of life under which 
the children arc growing in the school. They should thus be able 
to avoi4 cdUflictil, which croite unnecessary difficulties in the growth 
<rf the cbiliil The child grows more favourably if in the beginning 
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ht lives under relatively uniform sfiatidards of a>ndu€t Pareuts not 
infrequently give up their faults when they keenly enough feel that 
their children are likely to imitate them. Thus children become the 
cause of much improvement in the life of their parents. Integral 
education will make much greater claims upon the parents’ will to 
change themselves. However, this will all be for their own good too. 
There is one thing they must particularly learn to appreciate more 
and more. That is to recognise their proper relation to children. To 

the yogic way of life belongs the realisation tliat the Divine is the 

integral reality and that all belongs to It. Man under the guidance 
of his ordinary egoistic coasciousness appropriates things to him- 
self and enters into competitive relationship with others. The 

spiritual view is total and integral. Under it a thing belongs to me 

not in an exclusive .sense, but is with me or under my charge for and 
on behalf of the Divine to whom it really belongs. This sense we 
need to develop, as parents, regarding children too. The children 
i)clong to the Divine, but are at the moment under my charge for 
being properly looked after. I must not treat and embellish them 
physically or mentally for personal display and aggrandisement ; and 
more than that, must not foist on them my own unrealised ambitions. 

I should, on the contrary', help them dispassionately, to the best of 
my capacity with proper interest and diligence to grow up possibly 
in the line of the best of their own potentialities. In the school or 
the home this growth of the child should possibly be a movement of 
joy. The spirit of joy and not of ascetic discipline should fill the 
atn)o.sphere of educaiion. This constitutes a major trend of integral 
education. . '‘One grows into the likeness of what one loves”, is a 
beautiful aphoristic word of the Mother. 

The general psychological experience bears out that interest leads 
and guides our activity, [t is also true tliat activity in a particular 
direction leads to the cultivation of interest in that direction. 
However, such cultivation is much quicker and more effective if the 
individual works with an anticipation of joy rather than when he 
persistently suffers fi'om pain and keeps complaining about it. Some- 
times artificial goads of prizes and punishments are put up. They 
may serve for a while. But the essential truth to recognise is that, 
where children read a subject or learn an activity for the love of it, 
they do it best, quickest and effectively. But that is not the whole 
the matter ; such learning also stands them in greater serviceability^ 
for the future. The influence of motive on the learning has been R 
subject of much psychological investigation. The lesson of this 
investigation is that a learned material is largely serviceable to you 
for the purpose that stood for your intention and motive in learning 
it. The motive qualifies the subject learnt. Tilings learnt for an 
examination tend quickly to fede away after the examination. Where 
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jdy i|&r thing h the stlmulm learning is of the best kind, lliis 
'hot mean that other goads may not be used at a time* but tlwt, 
if when used, they should be earliest replaced by the propei 
,»^ttye. 

* J /The yogic experience confirms and extends this principle a great 
^al. Our pleasures and satisfactions present sarious qualities amonj^ 
|l|ieini^lve$. They can be arranged in a scale, pleasures arising out ol 
4ie sat^ffaction of the IxKlily appetites of eating, drinking etc,, at the 
end and self-contained inner delight of' the soul at the t)ther. 
iffctw^cn them will come the joy of intellectual and moral life. The 
qbild has a natural appreciation of the pleasures that arise out of the 
exercise and satisfaction of the various animal propensities. These 
f^pensities, to start with, operate too much self-assertively and the 
diikl, under praise and blame, learns to restrain and regulate them. 
^The training is often painful, but it need not hv. so. By tlw con- 
sequences of his actions the child’s sense of enjoyment can in itscU 
he made to guide him. lie may progressively be hel|X‘d to appreciate 
that the good is also the beautiful. The light is also joy-gi\ing. The 
child iieed not, therefore, necessarily, — in fact must not, — learn to 
live for truth out of Spartan virtue. Scaling the ladder of pleasures 
and joys he will sureh reach the same height and without (he avoidable 
hardship. As the child Iwtomcs tafxible of the joys of the mind and 
takes delight in cxerci.sing his memory and imagination and thinking 
he has already, taken a step tow^ards inwardne.ss and got nearer to the 
status of self-contained delight of the soul. A sense of this inner joy 
as an ideal the child might po.ssess from an cailier stage, though a 
proper experience of it will come to him only at its own time. 

The whole education can be a fine movement of joy. The child 
proceeds from joy to joy ; and what might appear to another a difficult 
discipline will virtually be to him a pleasant venture in a new sphere 
of experience. Pain will then become an incident of a wrong move- 
ment, ven' much beyond Herbert S|)enccr’s meaning of maladjustment 
with the environment, since the ideal of harmony is more compre- 
iiensive here. Pain should thus evoke an aspiration to make good a 
point (rf disharmony and there should l>c no unnecessary fretting, 
ftnuing and grieving about it. 

v: ' Discipline evidently will receive a n^w' orientation in yogic 
in the light of the above. Obstinate insistence of impulses 
1^ itn exclusive satisfaction is a general character of egoistic per- 
sonality tod there is bound to be ever and again difficulty on account 
silch impulses. Management of these impulses is the real task of 
f^Uteure tind yoga, whether in the individual or the group. The 
y^c-edl^aiion teacher will know that equality^ of his own mind in 
&ce ibf stlch a difficulty is itself a very great contribution to 
' ' ■ . : 
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removal of the difficulty, since his anger, by estciting fear, may suppress 
the impulse creating the difficulty, but it can never help the child to 
reject the impulse and thus free himself from it. He will, therefore, at 
the first instance, try to do the best. That is, in perfect equality, with 
goodwill and aspiration awake in him, show to the child where the 
right of the matter lies. Next to that, in an ordinary case where the 
child is not much in a listening mood, allow him to learn from his own 
experience. The teacher, however, may later on consider the matter 
retrospectively and help him to come to his own judgment. In fSJxtreme 
cases of obstinate behaviour a prohibition, some sort of deprivation 
or even punishment may be resorted to. However, at the earliest 
opportunity the child must be helped to see and appreciate the reasems 
of that treatment. 

Such may be broadly the form that discipline might take in this 
education. 

This essa>, as an attempt at an outline of an educational system, 
is bound to stretch out to some length. So far Ave have given the aim, 
the miture of the process of yogic education, the responsibilities of. the 
teacher, the parents’ co-operation, the general tendencies of character 
the pupil should develoji, the whole education as a movement of joy, 
and discipline. 

We must now turn to consider the more concrete problems of the 
subjects of study, handwork, examinations, play and the like. 

I’he formal instruction aiming at a cultivation of the senses, the 
intellect, the emotions and the will can by no means be neglected in 
integral education, though it will not be allow^ed to become the whole 
matter of cdjKation. The general premises of this eduction arc 
themselves the safeguards against that. Here the whole concept of 
education arises out of an integral view of personality and reality. An 
omnipresent Reality comprehends all life and existence. That is the 
ideal and the objective. All particular objects derive their ultimate 
meanings and validity in the setting and relation of this omnipresent 
Reality. The human personality, which is a relative adjustment of 
self-seeking propensities is also to grow^ into the scheme of perfect 
harmony in order to discover its proper place in total reality. Yogic 
experience bears out that an individual following a definite course of 
development comes at a stage to discover his true self-hood in a 
principle of his life, which is inmost to him, is different from body.^ 
and mind, and is m nature highly conscious and essentially joyful. 
This sdf-hood when discovered and fully realised works out, more 
and more, a general harmonisation of the life’s energies. Thus comes 
into being a harmonised spiritual personality, the ideal of yc^ic 
education. This ideal is virtually social, in the sense that a society 
of such personalities is the ultimate objective. The yogic educatioii 
docs not want to lower the ideal in order to be able to achieve it m^e 
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^iiy. It, on the other hand, knows fully well the magnitude of the 
task/ has aaordingly count&l the cost and is prepared to patiently 
work and wait. 

The concepts of the ‘whole* and harmony* are evidently the 
most determining features of the Integral education. All special 
teaching and learning imist, therefore, be in the nature of supplying 
details, that of filling out of a wholeness of a scheme. Undoubtedly 
the scheme is no rigid system. It does itself grow as filling in proceeds. 
But the growth and the naiOre is in the nature of a ‘whole', vague and 
amorphous, Ijecoming more and more intcgiated as it gets more and 
more different iaied and individualised in parts. 

A psychological illustration showing the nature of the growth of 
ex[)enente will he found \ety helpful. An older psychology^ had 
affirmed that a child starts with discTcne sensations, which he then 
progressively goes on adding up, as it were, and thus did his complex 
percej)tion of objects and situations arise. Today it is a truism of 
p.sychok^\ tiiat a (hild starts with a vague ‘whole’ sort of a perception. 
This, as experience advances, under the dual w^orking of subjective 
interest and objective intensity of stimuli, gets more and more 
differentiated. Alongside differcniiation proc:ceds assinulaiion. which 
makes further differentiations possible. Thus docs the original vague 
whole of perception get progressively enriched and devel()|3s into a 
complex iiitegi*ated whole. 

lliis jxsvchological experience is a guide tf) all sound educational 
practice today. To vogic, integral education it becomes its more 
determimng trend, I'hc ‘wlioleness’ idea is central to this scheme of 
education and it will, therefore, emphasise that the sch(H>l in itself 
presents the picture of rich harmony, not uniformity, and then the 
home must be an extension of the school. Thus the school and home 
should present one scheme of life, where the child will have all the 
help of the atmosphere in shaping his impulsive nature into a sell- 
co-ordinating and self-integrating w^hole of a wholesome personality. 
The various subjects of his study should be pursued with the widest 
correlations, so that they are virtually presented to the cfiild and felt 
by him its one unified field of knowledge. The mutual relationship 
of the subjects should as often as possible be emphasised so as to show 
their essential and intimate unity. The handwork and play and the 
.general social life must be also clearly recognised as l>clonging to the 
same unified scheme of life. Such should be the character of the basic 
scheme of this education. 

This standpoint requires the pursuit of a particular trend and 
^irit which will make a difference in the relative valuations of the 
subjects and more than that in the mode of their treatment in daily 
kssom. Modern science, which so largely determines the spirit of 
pur life sand culture today, has grown out of an analytical method. 
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Analysis ,is the great word of our lift;. That involves a greit ctopi^s 
on the interest and delight in dating, breaking-up and reducing a 
thing to its parts. lnt^;ral yogk education would very' much more 
emphasise the perception and the et^oyment the thing as a whole. 
Analysis will yet be there, but as a means to seeking mwe fully the 
reality of the reconstructed whole. It is not too much to .say that we 
ordinarily miss the whole in the parts. Our specialisation has! led us 
so far into the details as to lose touch with the whole to svhich 
the details belong. A synthetic whole first, analysis next and a 
resynthesiscd whole again, with the correct perception never lost that 
a whole has parts and the parts belong to a whole. Such is the clear 
guidani^ of integral education. However, there are stages and periods 
m a child’s growth when the joy of seeing the parts becomes particularly 
keen. A child while learning to know the objects of his environment 
Tvants to know the parts of the objects. And then an adolescent takes 
a special delight in logical analysis. The.se natural interests must be 
p\en full play, but then their achievements should be pronerlv 
integrated soon afterwards. . ' 


Evidently subjects like painting and music will have a .special 
\’alue for this education, since they tend to intensify the ‘wholeness’ 
or intcp-al perception. A picture is cminentlv a synthetic whole and 
the artist IS trained to look at things and \iews as a whole. In music 
the sense of a whole rhythm is the main thing. The culiisation of a 
s^nsc for rhythm and harmony is evidently of great saliie for an 
education aiming at a perception of the' universal rhsthm and 


Literature and poetry prc.sent another kind of harhionv a 
harmony of sound and sense. These the pupils wijl learn to appreciate 
more ana more. , * ^ 

Arithmetic is virtually a grand system of relations among 
iiumbeis, though this is seldom the point of view in teaching it The 
numbers are taken ordinarily too .separately and addition, subtraction, 
tnuliiphcation and division arc all the ways of their mutual relation- 
ship. But the Pythagoreans of ancient Greece may well remind us 
that numbers represent the celestial harmonies most adequately. 

H«tory is a rticord of the progress of the life of humanity. An 
integral stand^int of mankind as a whole, aimiiw at a relative 
appreciation the gi'pwih of the spirit of man as .such through the 
numeroas activitks and changing adventures of cultural life, would 
be the more It^itimat^ way of treating history. An understanding of 
tausal connections among the eventf d history is not enou^. 

Mod^ ^Ography is rightly the study of man’s environment t 
not merely of physical naturt, its conditions and changes. The 
on m«a is i:hataC{eristic of modern geogtaphy, , ; 

I%ysi^ sden^, which embody the td analysis in tbit ' 
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h%1i^ degree, will need a good rcadaptation for our education. 
Natuit h one oi^ganiscd field of existence. Ntm* each bit of detail as ii 
is discovered and studied should be sought to be put into its projjci 
place bi Nature as such. Thus will the pupil's knowledge of-Nature 
ptOgres.sively grow through ol)senation of facts and by considering 
them hi the setting of Natitrc a.s a w^holc. 

, In this system of educrariou, aiming at a full integration of 
peirsotiality and a total \iew of reality, it appears to the author that 
there would bt? and should be present a relatixe bias fin life as a whole, 
for stimulating an understanding, ever getting deeper and fiillei, of 
human nature as such and a sense of total existence. I'hat means that 
when the cajjacity for thought and reflection :ipj)ears a conscicnis studs 
of psychology and philosophy should prove a helpful aid to Integral 
education. Howe\er, it will he necessary to evolve for the purpose a 
graded course of a jjsycbologv of Integral personalits. and one in 
philosophy stating and explaining problems of life and existeiuc, 
progressively from the sitnple and concrete to the complex and the 
more abstract. A seeking and love lor truth, kept alive, uill be a 
safeguard against getting lost int(» the verbal formalisms of the one or 
the other. In jjhilosciphy this danger can |)ariicularly he great. 

All pursuit of .study whatever the subject, should be a progress 
from conirnonsensc to knowledge. In fact, a |>iipil starting ant! 
following up hi.story, gc'ogniphv. phvsics. chemistry, boianv or* anv 
•other subject may feed that he is nurstly systematising, formulating aircl 
elaborating what he already knew. All knowledge is virtually a 
systematisation and elaboration of eommonsense. rite (las.s-rooin 
les.son shoifld be always a direct continuation of the outside experience 
of everyday life. It should chaw upcm that cxpeiicnce and finally 
enrich the samc.^ The experience of the pupils is the concrete reality 
vvdiich must ever remain in the mind of the teacher. If the teacher has 
trained himsell to feel and Ikhi in mind the inner experience of his 
pupils, as it is today and the sli^tpc of it that has to be gradnalh 
evolved, he will never lose* touch with it and become aatdemic and 
book-possessed or dogmatic in bis treatment of the subjext. 

Handwwk is too much conceived as a kind of ad jum.t to teaching, 
which is considered to be the proper responsibility of the school. 
This gives the manual work at the least a status of inferiority. In 
integral education, whic h aims at a growth of total personality and a 
harmonisation of life’s energies as a whole, the cultivation of the body 
must occupy a very important place. The idea of transformed per- 
sonality involves a transformation of the body. That is a supreme 
idea of Sri Aurobindo’s yoga, which^ however, cannot be explained 
here. The cultivation of the body through handwork involves 
working for the Divine, for love, disinterestedly. Such work is worship 
ilsielf, and i| educative for the whole personality', the emotions and will 
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as for the I>ody. In fact some work is necessary since we are an 
embodied existence, and possess a natural bias for the body. Therefore 
body is a necessary and a serviceable means for the education of the 
total personality. 

However,^ work to have such an effect needs ,to be done with 
proper attention and in the right .spirit. An education, aiming at 
perfection through the progressive extension of consciousness and 
diminution of unconsciousness, must emphasise attention to details. 

l hat IS the way an individual learns to master and wield activities 
eJtectiveiy. 

Examinations and their proper function is a subject that cannot 
lie entirely pas.sed by. Our education in India is today nmcli 
cxamination-ccnn-ed. I’he effects of it are many. The students tend 
to read for a relatively .short period licfoic the examination and resort 
to rote-Hwk. Besides, the motivation in learning is to pass the 
examination and no more. Integral education, which .seeks growili 
ol personality, will attempt to make the daily work by itself effective 
thiough proper interest. I'hat .secured, examinations will virtualls 
X'come .suiicrfluous. rhe year’s written work as .such will then 
oecoiTic* the evidence of tlie student’s progress. 

Examinations also intensify anxiety, though thes do make some 
work who would otherwise perhaps not do anything. Rivahy ma\ 
lurther come in, to complicate the attitudes. Anxiety is a disintegrat- 
ing foice in personality and also causes disintegration in society. Our 
propel aim .should can be to encourage each student to do his best in a 
situation, to look forward to a perfect performance as such, and not 
to doing letter or worse than another. And with having done his 
best a student should progressively. k-arn to be .satisfied. He must not 
unnecessarily look right and left for comparison. He should rather 
compare his present ivith his own immediate past and consider the 
Ideal he is approaching. 

Siiil/erland is a country with a fine educational system. Not 
laving t() maintain armies she spends liberally on education. And 
It was so interesting to the present writer to observe the schools havirar 
no CMimnation except the school terminal and that conducted by the 
teachra- himself in the presence of the inspector. And then no prizes 
given to stimulate rivalry. The day-to-day work and the teadier’s 
impression based upon the personal contact was the right basis for 
asxsessing a pupirs pit)gress. 

Our modern education is also too intellectual. The cultivation 
of mtcllm IS considered the real job of education and the intclleaual 
output the test of it. Integral education would lay much greater 
emphasis on the growth <rf will and emotions which arc rdativelv 
m^ inumate facte of perstmality. An intq^ growth needs a hand- 
in-imnd growth of knowle<%e. emotions and lyiH. Such growtl? ». 
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however, more easily facilitated where children are able to receive a 
true spiritual contact, which sutxeeds in awakening the ps}t:lhic centre 
dim:rfy. Such an awakening has an educational benefit of an 
inestimable value. But such contact is not easy to have and, therefore, 
a greater emphasis on the empirical growth of emotion and will must 
l^e resorted to. That stmuld be necessary even othenvise. 

The method of teaching is usually a much discussed subject in 
educational literature. Certain general pjfvchojogical principles 
relating to the subject are more or less univcrrsally agreed to. The 
presentation of the concrete, c.g., should precede that of the abstract, 
and of the simple that of the complex, and so on. But there have 
been educationists, who have evolved elaborate stages and steps that 
a. lesson should consist of. In more recent limes the freedom of the? 
tether in handling his material is much favoured. 

\Vc will, indeed, incline towards more freedom for the teacher. 
In integral education the teacher has the high status of a personality 
and. therefore, an external limitation goes iigainst the spirit of the 
whole thing. Each lesson imist virtually be a creative activity shared 
by the pupils with die teacher. J'he teathen' can achieve it by living 
concretely in the psvchological .situation he finds on reaching the class 
and shaping his material accordingly. I'hc character ol the psyclio* 
lexical situation will he determined not only by the hkhkI of the class 
at (ho moment, though the mood is a factor to teckon with hut more 
than that by the stage in the growth of the subject and that of the 
interest of the cla.ss concerned. Any original interest evinced by any 
one pupil which makes a powc'iful appeal to the class is also a valuable 
psychological factor. However, the teacher will have to distinguish 
between a genuine interest and a frivolous passing taiuy put forward 
more for diversion and evasion. 

We have in this essay sought to treat the varied problems and 
as|iects of education Irom a particular point oi view. I'he worth and 
the value ofi this point of view, we have tried to consider rather at 
length ; other problems a little cursorily. To all rliat wc must 
append a qualification. The yogic or spiritual or integral view’ ol 
life must never deteriorate into any rigid notions and formulae about 
human nature and reality or truth. Both are vast and are permeated 
through and through by uniqueness. We must alw’ays look forward 
to fre^ discoveries. 
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By Dr. S. K. Maitra, m.a*, wi.d., 
Professor, Benares Hindu University 


When I was asked this year for the fourth time in to 

contribute an article to the Sri Aurobindo Mandir AntiW^ I 
was at first at a* loss to find a suitable subject for this task. But then 
1 felt that the same considerations which moved me to choose 
Sri Aurobindo and Bergson as the subject of my article for the first 
Annual, should also guide me in the choice of my subject for |his 
year’s Annual also. 1 chose vSri Aurobindo and Bergson chiefly on 
the ground that here we had two highly dynamic thinkers, one: in the 
East and one in the West, who showed Aery clearly in their approach 
to the same philosophical problems the characteristic differences which 
separate the Indian fi'om the Western standpoint. A comparative 
study of Sri Aurobindo and Bergson brought out very clearly the 
fundamental difference between the Indian and the Western view ol 
intuition. An ctpially characteristic difference we notice in the Indian 
and the Western conception of \alue. A comparative study, therefore^ 
of the philosophies of Sri Aurobindo and Nikolai Hartmann is of 
great interest, as herein we see the characteristic difference of the 
Indian and the AVestern approach to the philosophy of values. This 
philosophy is steadily growing in importance in the West and bids- 
fair to be the main tyfre of philosophical thinking tiiere. A comparisiaifl^'' 
therefore, of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy with the most progressive 
form of this type of Western thought is highly desirable. This 
apoh^y for choo.sing this subject for my article in this year’s Anmi^. 
My task will be somewhat similar to that of Dickens in his A Tale of 
Tioo Cities^ for I shall have to give a picture of two standpoints, one 
Indian, represented by Sri Aurobindo, and the other Western, 
represented by Hartmann, with this difference that I shall have to 
bring these pictures more closely into relation with each other than 
Dickens did his pictures of the two cities. 

Nikolai Hartmann has inherited the Platonic tradition of the 
Theory of Values. * 

To start with Nikolai Hartmann, He has inherited the best and 
the most ancient Western tradition^ the Platonic tradition "of the 
philo$o|^y xsAnes, Not al} philosophy of values ii Platonic B^t 
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the Platonic tradition is still the most powerful one in this philosopliy. 
Munsterberg, Rickert, Stern, Windclband, Royce, Husserl, to mention 
only a few of the leading exponents of this philosophy to-day, are all 
more or less true to the Platonic tradition. But the man who has done 
the greatest ser\dce to thisaraditton and brought it the greatest honour 
!md distinction i.s Nikolai Hartmann who, in his epoch-making three- 
vpluqfied work on Ethics, has re established it on somewhat newer 
foundations. 

' What, however, is this Platonic tradition? What are its leading 
ideas? To my mind, they are mainly two. The first is that values 
represent a world of their own, a world of ideas, as Plato called it, or 
of ideals, as we would call it, detached from the w'orld in 
which wx’ live, though imparting to it all dignity and worth. The 
other is that these ideals are many, not one, which are independent 
i>f one another and co-ordinate in rank, so that they form a plural 
world of independent units. 

To these two main ideas of this tradition, Plato himself added 
one more, namely, the Idea of Ck)od, a picture of which he ga\e us 
in his Rf^fmhlk. The third idea really mas counter to the second, 
for it [proposes to do that which the second refuses to do, namely, 
unite all the ideas under one common highest idea, viz., the Idea of 
Good. If I were to write an account of Plato’s thcorv of ideas, I would 
certainly gi\e this third idea a very important place, perhaps even 
put it at the head of the other two ideas. But I want to speak of the 
Platonic tradition of the philosophy of values, as it has been handed 
down m history, and there, unfortunately, it has not had much 
influence.^ Jowett says, ‘'It is remarkable that although Plato speaks 
of the idea of good as the first principle of truth and being, it is 
‘nowhere mentioned in his WTitings except in this passage (of the 
Republic). -Nor did it retain any hold upon the minds of his disciples 
in a later generation” {The Dialogues of Plato. Translated by Jowxtt, 
Third Edition, revised, Vol. Ill, p. xcviii). As he indicates. Plato 
*5hnself is to blame for this, for he did not mention it except in some 
passages of the Republic,^ and he certainly did not succeed in uniting 
it organically with the rest of his .system, with the result that it is an 
isolated peak in his philosophy. 

This is really a tragedy, for it has deprived this great conception 
of the influence which it would otherwise have had upon the 
development of the philosophy of values. Its influence has been felt 
in other directions. For instance, it has profoundly influenced Hegel 
and the neo-Hegelian philosophy of the nineteenth and the twentieth 

' WhUe I say this, I mtist admit that ideas siinikr to it occur elsewhere in 
Platons wirings, "for example, in the retnarkahle passage ro the Symposium, wliere 
iSociates lisrratee a talk he had with the wise woman Diotima, in the course of 
the latter gave him an idea of Beaaty whicb reaembles very much the idea 

of Good. T r ■ 
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' * ' . <* 
century. But this philosophy is 'mainly ontolegical and ncR axio- 
logical. It has ta)ten out of' Plato's pbilosoplty his Idea of Ck)od, 
rejecting the other parts which are not ccmsistent with it. Axicdogkal 
philosophy, on the 6ther hand, based upon Plato’s theory of ideas, has 
mostly bye-passed the Idea of Good, and has therefore been pluralistic. 
Where, ^ in MUnsterberg and Rickert, a monistic philosophy of values 
has been reared upon Platonic foundations, we find that on the top 
a Hegelian ontological dome has been put stealthily,* as no axiological 
dome could be found which would fit the lower part of the building. 

The Platonic tradition, therefore, of the philosophy of values is 
pluralistic. There is, firstly, the dualism of value and reality, and 
secondly, there is the pluralism of values. This tradition Hartmann, 
in common with others, has inherited, and on this inheritance as 
foundation he has reared a very fine philosophical structure. 

The main features of this structure are, firstly, the helplessness of 
values in the matter of their realization,* secondly, his conception of 
the status of man, and thirdly, his dualism of values and disvalues. 
With each of these features 1 shall presently deal. But before' I do so, 
I must turn to the other side of my task and give a picture df our 
ancient Indian tradition of the pl\ilosophy of values. 

The ancient Indian tradition of the Philosophy of Values. 

That tradition is monistic and not pluralistic. Its foundations 
are laid in that famous passage of the Brhadiranyakopanishad which 
may be regarded as the source of the Indian philosophy of values, as 
it expresses, partly by means of explicit language and partly by means 
of imagery, 'for its thought is sometimes too deep for fvords, the 
essential ideas of that philosophy. 1 give 'below a translation of it\ 

"There are, assuredly, two forms of Brahman: the formed and 
the formless, the mortal and the immortal, the limited* (sthita) and 
the unlimited (yat), the actual (sat) and the yon (tyat). 

"This is the formed (Brahman) — whatever is different from the 
wind and the atmosphere. This is mortal, this is limited, this is 
actual. The essence of this formed, mortal, limited, actual (Brahman) 


* See 'my artictefi on Tht Problem 0/ Paine C'Review o{ Philoaopliy and 
lteUgioa*^ VoL Ko. 2 fmd Voh K, Ko. 1 (ld30-31)» where I have shown this 
\try clearly. 

* Wlmnever 1 idiall apeak of Hartiiiaiiii\B theor5* of values hi this article X ahah 
invariably refer to his theory of moral valnes, for it is here that the diathictite 
feptnres of his theory are most evident. 

* I have given It. B. Hnme^a translation a$ we find it at p. 97 hb TlMaan 

Vpanishads with a few changes here and there. For instance, the wmeds 
'rnlutam* and *yat', whidi he bu translated as 'staticiiiary* ‘moving*, retipeo* 
tive^, I have translated as ‘limited* and ^unlimited*. tranalatioa fehw 

no dmt the etymolog^I meaninga of these words, hat it snBers the 
that it makes mMa tht higher and amarta the lower category, wmeh is optioaed 
to the general of die whole passage. I have therelm accepted d«Ucm*a 

intermatatSon of sthfidta aa ^ 'imdcchlimam*. that i% and yat e» 

*a|iai£thii|emm% that is, ^nhmlted** ^ 
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tsryipder (sun) which gives forth heat, for that is the essence of the 
aetuAl. 

*|^Now die formless (Brahman) is the wind and the atmosphere. 
This is immortal, this is unlimited, this is the yon. The essence of 
ibis unformed, immortal, unlimited, yonder (Brahman) is the Person 
in that sun-disc, for he is the essence of the yon/* Thus with reference 
to the divinities. 

: Now, with reference to the self: — 

^*Just that is the formed (Brahman) which is different from breath 
(prana) and from the space ivhich is within the self (atman). This is 
inortal, this is limited, this is actual. The essence of this formed, 
mortal, limited, actual (Brahman) is the eye, for it is the essence of 
the actual. 

“Noiv the formless (Brahman) is the breath and the space which 
is within the seif. This is immortal, this is unlimited, this is the yon. 
The essence of this unformed, immortal, unlimited, yonder (Brahman) 
is this Person who is in the right eye, for he is the essence (rasa) of 
the yonder. 

"‘The form of this Person is tike a saffron-coloured robe, like wdiite 
wool, like the (purple) Indragopa beetle, like a flame of fire, like the 
(white) lotus-flower, like a sudden flash of lightning. Verily, like a 
‘sudden lightning-flash is the glor)' of him who knows this. 

“Hence, now^ there is the teaching, *Not this, not this’ (neti, neti) 
for there is nothing higher than this, that he is thus. Now the 
designation for him is *the Real of the real’. Verily, breathing 
creatures arc the real. He is their Real.” (Br. Up. 2. 3.) 

This 'passage, as w e see, begins by distinguishing two aspects of 
Brahman — the formed and the formless, the mortal (martya) and the 
immortal (amirta), the limited (sthita) and the unlimited (yat). li then 
goes on declaring the Real as the rasa, that is, the value or essence of 
both. It is the essence both of the formed and the formless, of the 
mortal and the immortal, of the limited and the unlimited. It is also 
called *not this, not this*, thereby showing that it is different from 
everything that is existent. Reality as Value must transcend all 
cxistents. It cannot therefore be identified with either the formed 
or the formless, the mortal or the immortal, the limited or the 
unlimited. But although it transcends both these contradictory 
calories, it is yet the rasa or value of both^ This aspect o^Reality 
m Value is further emphasized in the concluding portion of this 
passage, w^here it is called *thc Real of the real’ (satyasya satyam). The 
ijN^tive characterization of reality as "neti, neti* is thereby shown to 
Wve fcH* its purpose the positive dtat^acterization of it as *the Real 
^ t^ tear. 

The expt^ion satyasya satyam, 'the Real of the real* points to a 
dimension of reality. If the existential aspect of 
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reality is called the first order or dimension ot it, then its yaltie«a^>ect 
must be declared its second order or dimension. The passage of the 
Brhadaranyakopani^had brings out’dcarly the existence of this sectmd 
dimension of reality. In Kcna 1.2 also, we find a similar indication 
of a dimension of reality over and above that of existence, Here the 
Ultimate Reality is described as ‘the ear of the ear*, ‘the mind of the 
mind', 'the speech of speech*, ‘the breath of breath', thereby clearly 
indicating the presence of a second layer of reality underneath the 
first. 

This emphasis on the different dimensions of reality, one of which 
is called existence, another value, is one of the main teachings of the 
Upanishads. I’his became crystallized in the later Upanishads in the 
form of the conception of Sacciditianda. "I'he expression Saccidananda 
is no doubt found only in the later Upanishads, but an expression very 
similar to it is found in Br. Up. 3. 9. 28, where Brahman is called 
vijnanam &nandam brahma. So also in Taitt. 2. 1. it is called 
satyarn jMnam anantam. 

The conception of the Ultimate Reality as Saccidananda is a 
wonderful triumph of philosophical speculation. It points oitt more 
clearly than anything else can do it, that existence, consciousness and 
value are not to be treated as mutually exclusive, but are to be looked 
upon as different components of the composite structure of Reality. It 
is the greatest gift of India to philosophy, and while it emphasizes the 
nature of Reality as Value, it docs not fall into the hopeless dualisnv. 
which unfortunately has marred the history of the philosophy of values 
in the West. The sheet-anchor of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy also is 
the conception of Saccidananda. But before we deal with it wc have 
to return to Nikolai Hartmann's philosophy. 

The Degradation of the Conception of Value in Hartmann* s Philosophy 
through its association with Dualism. 

I have already pointed out the essential dualism in the Platonic 
tradition of the philosophy of values. Nowhere perhaps do we realize 
this more clearly than the philosophy of Hartmann who is perhaps 
the most brilliant exponent of this tradition to-day. 

Hartmann's philasophy of values is frankly dualistic. He makes 
no attempt to hide this fact ; it appears clearly on every page d his 
great Work on ethics. He seems, in fact, to revel in dualism. There 
is the dualism of value and reality and there is further the pluralii!^ 
of values. But in addition, there is a third dualism, the dualism of 
value and disvalue, which is also equally fundameniat for him. 

Pirst, as regards the dualism of value and reality, this dualism is 
a chatacteri^k feature of Hartmann's theory of moral values. These 
live, as" it were, iq a cloudland, completely detached from the 
Vorld d reality. So complete, in is their isolatipn tl^t ^^ey 
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ammt bring tliemselves into contact with reality except tteough art 
external agency. This external agency is man. 

This gives man a urtique position. He is the sole incermediaiy 
between the world of xalues and the world of reality. It is he and he 
alone who has the fx>wcr to realize the values. If he chooses not to 
realize them, they have no chance of being realized. This invests him 
wth a kind of semi-divinity. Although he has not got the power to 
create the values, it rests with him entirely whether they will emerge 
in the world of reality. He has therefore the power either to make 
or mar the world. In this precisely lies his freedom, Hartmann 
Waxes eloquent on this: “He (the human agent) is not only a 
mirroring surface, something existing for himself in the real world 
and picturing the xtorld’s formations ; he moulds, transforms and 
bnilds up ; he is a world-creator in little. What he forms and builds 
up does not emanate from him himself, it is not his creation ; it is 
something he has oxerlicard from another world, to which he is 
responsively sensitive. But what he senses has no compulsion over 
him. It is only a good entrusted to him, the metaphysical import of 
which he feels as a claim laid upon him."'^ 

In spite of all this ckxjuencc, how^excr, he has not been able to 
do justice, as we shall presenth' see, either to the valuCs or to man. 

Hartmann's Theory of Values reduces them to a condition of 
Utter Impotence, 

Hartmann’s theory of values, which has for its keynote their 
ontologkat helplessness and utter dependence ujK)n human agency, is 
not at all flattering either to the values or to man. Not to the values, 
Tor to refuse to give them the power to realize themselves is to reduce 
them to a position of absolute impotence. Of what a\ail is their 
axiological superiority if it makes them absolutely dependent upon 
the will of man for tlieir realization? It is absurd to suggest that 
this view invests them xvith great authority. Is it a sign of great 
authority to remain absolutely at the mercy of man for the chance of 
getting a footing in the world? Moreover, if history has taught us 
anything, it is that authority, divested of power, is a sham. If 
Hartmann is not in a jrosition to give the values anything better than 
this mockery of authority, the sooner he gives up the pretence of 
making value the ultimate principle of his philosophy, the better. A 
true philosophy of values must give them not only authority but also 
power. Hartmann is only deceiving himself if he thinks he has placed 
axiology above ontologx'. He has not; in spite of his pretensions to 
the contrary, ontology still holds the palm in his philosophy. 

Vot, I, pp. 26041. 
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Sri Aur<^in&o’s position here (compared with that of Hariinon^> 

This constitutes one of the main weaknesses of Haittnaun's 
philosophy. For this, however, his bad legacy is mainly to blame — 
the dualism of value and reality with which the I^atonic traditton of 
the philosophy values is infested. 

In striking contrast to this inane view of values which makes 
them the very picture of helplessness, we have Sri Aurobindos 
conception of them which makes them really the ultimate meta- 
physical principles. Instead of treating them as dependent upon the 
human will for their realization, he gives them the power to realize 
themselves whcne\cr they choose to do so. It rests with them entirely 
how and when they will realize themselves. There is no external 
agency upon which they are dependent for their realization. 

Further — and as a consequence of this fundamental difference in 
the conception of values — the realization of values means something 
essentially different from what it does in Hartmann*s philosophy. It 
does not mean with Sri Aurobindo, as it does with Hartmann, the 
coming into existence of that which previously did not exists It is 
not his position- -and here he is true to the traditional Indian stand- 
point as we have already explained — that values are not real in them- 
selves and have to become real. His position, on the contrary, is that 
values are real real in themselves and eternally. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, it is wrong to speak of the realization of values. There is 
no harm, of course, in using the term, which has passed into 
philosophical currency in the West, provided we know exactly what 
it means, just as there is no harm in speaking of the sun rising or 
setting, thoiigh both these expressions arc scientifically iAcorrea. It 
is w^ell for us to remember, however, that this term in its literal sense 
is wrong. What happens when wc speak of the realization of values is 
that valu^ descend into the world. The world in fact has come into 
being and has attained its present status on account such descent. 
From the point of view of values there is no realization, there is only 
descent. But from our point rf view and from the point of view of 
the world, there is realization. That is to say, we become more and 
more real, We come nearer and nearer to reality, as there is further 
and further descent of the values. Realization, therefore, means for 
us ascent, ascent to higher and higher grades of reality, and tor the 
values it means descent, descent of more and more of themselves into 
us and into the world. 

This being understood, we can easily understand how absurd it 
•is to say that the realization of values depends upon us human bein^« 
Wc realize only when the values choose to descend. It is we who are 
helpless here and not the values. They descend according to thehr 
own nature, by their own law. We cannot dictate to them when they 
vffR descend or how they will descend. What lies widi us is to ttalfae 
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them when they descend. Our sole function is to keep ourselves ready 
for their descent, just as a householder has to keep hiS house ready for 
the reception of an honoured guest. 

One change we have to make in the account we have given above 
of Sri Aurobindo^s conception of the descent of values. We liave 
spc4ten of values in the plural, but for Sri Aurobindo there is no 
pi'hrality of values. T here is for him one Value, which is also for him 
the one Reality. To this he gives the name SaccidSnanda. It is the 
descent of this Saccidananda in different forms — matter, life, mind, 
etc — which gives us our different values, and it is the further descent 
ofvS^ccidananda in higher forms which will give us still higher values 
' ^bich have not emerged so far. 

i 

The Absolute as Saccidananda: Union of Existence, Consciousness- 
Force and Value. 

The pivot of his whole system is his conception of Siiccidarianda. 
As I have already said, the central idea of Saccidananda is the union of 
Existence, Consciousness and \^alue in the Absolute. It is India’s 
challenge to the West. If the West has declared the union of Existence 
and Value impossible, India, through her conception of Saccidananda, 
has shown how the problem can be solved. 

Let us first take up 'Existence and Value. In what way are they 
combined in the Absolute? WTiat is meant by saying that Reality is 
at once Existence and Value? Here wc summon to our aid the great 
English philosopher Bradley. In his celebrated work Appearance and 
Reality he lias characterized the two essentials of reality as existence 
and content, or in the technical phraseology of his, as the ’that’ and 
^the 'what*. The ‘that’ is the existential aspect and the ‘what’ the 
meaning or value aspect of reality. The full comprehension of reality 
^must mean a comprehension of both these aspects. In feeling, he 
^ thinks, there is the presence oi both but in a most inchoate form. In 
^ thought or reason there is a splitting of the two, and consequently, 
no adequate comprehension of reality. It is only in the higher in- 
tuition, which supervenes upon thought, that there is perfect union 
of the ’that’ and the ’what’, and consequently, a full comprehension of 
reality. 

Without subscribing to Bradley's philosophy, there should be no 
hesitation in accepting the essential thing which Bradley points out, 
namely, that reality is the union of existence and value. This is, in 
fact, the fundamental standpoint the philosophy of values as under- 
stood in our country, and Bradley in pointing it out, has proved 
hiit^tf to be a true philosopher of values, although in the West he 
is tun n^fpitded us such. 

What Bradley calls the 'what’ of Reality, Sri Aurobindo, following 
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the hoary tradition of tmr country, calls Ananda or Delight.* This 
term expresses the value-^ect of Reality. If it is asked ; What docs 
Reality stand for? Sri Aurobmdo's answer is: Delight; ‘^Delight is 
existence, Delight is the secret of creation, Delight is the root of 
Birth, Delight is the cause of remaining in existence, Delight 
is the end of birth and that into which creation ceases.*’^ In 
another passage he says, “The self of things is an infinite indivisible 
existence ; of that existence the essential nature or power is an infinite 
imperishable force of self-conscious being ; and of that self-conscious- 
ness the essential nature or knowledge of itself is, again, an infinite 
inalienable delight of being’*.* 

Delight being the content of the Absolute Reality, the extent and 
quality of Delight present at any stage of evolution precisely measure 
the value of that stage. What we call values are in fact nothing else 
than the different ways in which Delight has manifested itself. They 
are the successive emergents of Delight, the different forms which the 
descent of Delight has assumed. So far the chief emergents have been 
Matter, Life, Soul and Mind, and these, therefore, are the principal 
values which are present in the world. But other and higher values 
are yet to emerge. Especially, the value of the Siipermind isjto 
eraeige, which will cause a radical change in the status of the ^^orM. 

From this point of view, evil is not the complete absence oi 
Delight but only its presence in a limited or^^artial form. The world 
in its present state is undoubtedly partially evil for Delight in its 
pure, unallo>ed form is not present in it. But this means nothing 
more than that the evolution of the world has not yet reached its 
highest stage. Evil as a permanent feature of the world is denied by 
Sri Aurobindo, for it runs counter to his fundamental position that 
Reality is Delight. 

We have so far not spoken of the second aspect of Reality, its 
aspect as Cit or Consciousness. But the possibility of the descent of 
Delight and its emergence in higher forms depend upon this second 
aspect. This aspect is .really the dynamic or power a,spea of Reality, 
and therefore Sri Aurobindo calls it Consciousness-Force. If Reality 
is not to remain an impotent Existence, then it is essential that it 
should be looked upon as Consciousness-Force. The double character 
of this component oi Reality must always be borne in mind. Real^ 
must first <rf all be understood as Consciousness. The fifth sUtraoi 

B^rRyana — * has settled this point once for all, Even 

•Tl« Sanskrit word dturnda has no proper Enji^liah equivalent. •Delight* la 
perhaps the nearest Unglisli equivalent. 

^ Lijfi Vol, I, p. IS2. , 

• /hW.. p. 151. 

meaning of this s^tra ms^ be expressed as follows: account ot 

de)(9beradoii being attrilainted to the Cause of the World, the PradhSna catnip be 
hletl^ed with it, fter It is against Scfiptnre.** 
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the sallied unconsdousness is itself a form of consciousn^. Reality, 
tiier<^oie, i$ Consciousness. But in being Consciousness, it is also 
Power or Force. ^ The nature of consciousness is to be dynamic, to 
move out of itself, to project itself out of itself, in other words, to 

d'eate. The second sutra of Badarayana— 

j^'Frqm whom the origin, etc. (of the world) takes place*'] — indicates 

j^is dsential creativity of Reality. 

This second aspect of Reality is essential not only for the creation 
of the world but also for its evolution, for evolution is only the reverse 
side of the movement of creation. That activity by which the Real 
dojects itself out of itself must cause it also to return to itself, and 
this second movement is what Is called evolution. This movement 
may also be described as the successive emergence of higher and higher 
forms of Delight, that is to sity, of higher and higher values. Withoiu 
there would be absolute stagnation in the world and no hojK? of 
any progress. 

It is essential therefore to maintain all the three asj^ecis of 
Reality, This is Sri Aurobindo's improvement upon Bradley. 

Second Deject of Hartmann s Theory of Values: it shows an in* 
adequate compiehension of the Value and Destiny of Man. 

Let us return to Hartmann. We have seen that the inherent 
weakness of his philosophy is to make values absolutely impotent and 
dependent entirely upon the human will for what is called their 
realization. ..On the face of it, it seems that if Hartmann has not been 
able to dojustice to the value.s, he has at least done full justice to man. 
Hartmann himself lielieves it and is inordinately proud of it. For 
instance, he says, with regard to teleological metaphysics, which sub- 
ordinates ontological to axiological determination,’" “This metaphysic • 
of value, , however impressive it may seem to us, nevertheless tiocs 
violence lo the problem of value, and ultimately, to ethics. Indeed, 
it is a failure to recognize man's place in the cosmos. If there be a 
universal and real teleology of values in the w^orld, then all reality 
from beginning to end conforms to valuational principles and is based 
upon them as constitutive. But in that case values are ontological 
):atcgories and, as such, are entirely actualized. And man with his 
Sphere ctf action is altogether eliminated. Me is superfluous. The 
values prevail without his consciousness of them and without his 
contributing to reality'. In the same strain he speaks in another 
passage/^ . the cosmic insigniflcance of man is not the last word ; 
besides the ontolc^ical there is still an axiological determination of 
the and in this, man plays an integrating rdle. In this his 

^^Ificanc^ is overborne — ^without a re-introduction of anthro- 

^ Val l, p. 242. 
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|>ocentric megalomania. Man, a vanishing quantity in the univarset 
is still in his own way stronger than it: he is the vehide of a higher 
principle, he is the creator of a reality ^hich possesses significance and 
value, he transmits to the real world a higher worth*'. 

It is clear from these passages that Hartmann believes that it is 
one of the strong points of his philosophy that it maintains fully the 
worth and dignity of man. But is it really so? He has no doubt 
succeeded in giving great power to man. For it rests with him either 
to make or mar the world. But the possession of power by itself 
not connote any spiriraal eminence. He gives us no indication dSfe 
man will ever rise to a position when his power will be only a poyW , 
for good. For him the power is always either for good or for evil. 
He cannot envisage a condition when the power to do evil will desert 
man. 

He keeps man fixed at his present level. He has prepared a 
Procrustean bed for him which will for ever destroy all his chances of 
real advancement. He does not think it will do any good to intfin to 
receive light from a Higher Source. Rather he thinks it will" dp him 
harm, for it will mean the annihilation of his freedom. 

Yes, that is the fear which always haunts him — the fear of man 
losing his freedom. Rather than that man should lose his freedom, 
he should keep him for ever confined within the narrow circle of his 
moral life. He would shut out all Divine Grace from him lest it 
should rob him of his freedom. 

If this is not fetishism, I do not know what fetishism is. Is 
freedom of such inestimable value that it is to be maintained at 
(X)st? Whaf is freedom worth if it means a divorce betweeft God 
man? If to maintain freedom we have to shut out Divine 
.would rather say : Save us from freedom. 

He makes a sharp contrast between the religious standpoint 
which sacrifices man and the world in which he lives in order to make 
room for Divine Grace, and the ethical standpoint which saves man 
and his freedom. “All genuine religion”, he says,^* “tends to look 
from our present existence to a 'better* world. The extreme empha^s' 
which has sometimes been laid upon this distinction, and which, 
all, is only logical, reaches a point at which our mundane sphOire Ih 
no value whatever of its own— is heard of only as a preparation for 
other world . . . Hence the demand that this world with its apparent 
values be sacrificed for the sake of that true existence and its 
since no one can serve two masters. . . Ethics has exactly the revme 
tendency. It is wholly j^mmitted to this life. . . From the 
point of view, the tend^y towa^ the Beyond is just as to' 

value as, from the religious point of view, is the tendency toslpl^lkls 
world.^ It is a waste ctf moral energy and a diversion of it away Erom 
** giwei, m, w-m, 
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iriKs values and their aaualization, and on that account is not 
inoial. . 

The contrast between the two points of view is more striking in 
the case of salvation. “Salvation itself*-— so runs his clear verdict — “is 
ethically contraiy to value, quite irrespective of the fact that it is also 
ethically impossible. Yet, from the religious point of view, it is noi 
;only possible but is even the most important and valuable benefit 
'^hich can accrue to man. Ethically it is a degradation of man ; 
l^l^ously, an elevation*’,’* 

f In this way he goes on, contrasting further and further the two 
ptandpoints, without even making an attempt to reconcile them. Not 
bnly so, but he believes that such an attempt is impossible. “Here”, 
he says, “there is a radical and rigid contradiction, which .spurns every 
compromise that one might suggest. By over-refined reconciliation 
one only obscures and falsifies the opposing claims of God and inan*'.’^ 

5^ it is his deliberate view that the claims of God and man cannot 
be ll^oncilcd. If human freedom and human personality are to be 
ipaintained, God is to be completely wiped out of the picture. 

This view does great injustice to the moral life. It makes it, as 
it were, an island, cut off on the one hand from Nature, and on the 
other, from God, Such an isolated position makes it impossible for 
the moral life to grow. It may retain no doubt its freedom, but this 
freedom will be only another name for stagnation. 

But that to which it does the greatest injustice is man himself. 
This is perhaps the greatest tragedy of Hartmann’s system, for, as we 
have seen, he strongly believes that he has enormously raised the status 
M.man By making liim a sort of semi-creator. In reality, far from 
Kising his status, he has extremely lowered it, for he has shut him out 
lompletdy from Divine Grace. The disjunction “Either God or 
man’’ takes away his most valuetl prerogative, namely, that of being 
the recipient of Divine Grace. 

God is the Fulfilment and Not the Negation of Man, 

Against Hartmann’s “God or Man”, Sri Aurobindo maintains the 

t sis God in Man. Man’s freedom does not mean freedom to be 
nned, but freedom to be saved. Aird saved he is and saved he can 
only by being linked with God. He is free, so far as he is near to 
i, not so far as he is removed from God. What Hartmann calls 
Ijl^edom is, in Sri Aurobindo’s vocabulary, called egoism, which he 
as the self-assertiveness of the finite and the particular. This 
s^llaiaaeitiveness, in his view, is the root of all evil. As he puts it. 
(falsehood and evil) are circumsunc^ or results that arise only 
stage when assertiveness culminates in opposition’’.”’ If 

/' - p, 273. 

. Ibid., p. 268. 

ThenLift phine, Vol. U, p, 467. 
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Steedom in the Hartmaniiian ts to be look^ uposi ^ the pre^' 
rogative o{ man, evi) will beo^^ permanent for bim, as there will hk 
no possibility of his ever getting rid of it. 

This, in Sri Aurobindo’s view, means the negation of man, the 
destruction of all his hopes and aspirations, in a word, his ccnnplete 
eSacement. For his hope and his aspiration — as also his privUeg^ — ^is 
to be something more than mere man, to be a Divine Man or a Gnostic 
Being. Hartmann^s conception of human freedom will for ever put 
an end to this aspiration and reduce man to a condition where he will 
be indistinguishable from a brute. 

What a contrast this to the picture of human destiny as revealed 
in the following prophetic words of Sri Aurobindo: 

‘‘If there is an evolution in material Nature and if it is an 
evolution of being with consciousness as its two key-terms and 
powers, this fullness of being, fullness of consciousness, fullness 
life must be the goal of development towards which we are 
tending and which will manifest at an early or late stage of our 
destiny. The self, the spirit, the reality that is disclosing itself 
out of the first inconscience of life and matter, would evolve its 
complete truth of being and consciousness in that life and matter. 
It would return to itself — or, if its end as an individual is to 
return into its Absolute, it could make that return also — not 
through a frustration of life but through a spiritual completion of 
itself in life. Our evolution in the Ignorance with its chequered 
joy and pain of self-discovery and world-discovery, its half fulfil- 
ments, its constant finding and missing, is only our first state. It 
must lead inevitably towards an evolution . in the knowledge, 
a self-finding and self-unfoldment of the Spirit, a ^If-revelation 
of the Divinity in things in that true power of itself in Nature 
which is to us still a Supemature'M *•* 

Problem of Distfalue : Comparison of the Views of Hartmann and 
Sri Aurobindo on this Problem. 

I now come to the last part of my task, namely, a comparisent of 
the views of Hartmann and Sri Aurobindo on the problem of disvalue. 
One of the main features of Hartmann’s theory of values is the ^harp 
antithesis it makes between value and disvalue. But the question is: 
Can this antithesis be regarded as an essential feature of tfa^ 
philosophy of values? ^ 

When I say *good*, I no doubt distinguish it from ‘baf|*« But do 
^ 1 thereby treat it as entirdy diffmnt from the good, in other words, 
as the absolute antithesis oC^lt? in plain English, is it not possible to 
look upon the bad also as a kind dt good? 

I ventuie to think it is. We must rem^ber in the first place 
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that the distinction between value and disv^ue is made on the plane 
of values, if we may say so, and not on any other plane* The disvalue, 
therefore, has a meaning only in this plane. It is a value, in fact, 
which runs counter to, or is opposed to the positive or ccmstructivc 
value^ But the opposition is never absolute. The disvalues are never 
in a position to suppress the corresponding values. They seem only 
to indicate the present ontolc^ical weakness of the values, that is to 
SjPiy, their failure at present to force themselves into the world. But 
this failure is only temporary. Values have a coercive power. They 
are bound sooner or later to force ontological reality to receive them. 
The main weakness of Hartmann's philosophy, from Sri Aurobindo's 
point of view, lies in his failure to recxignize this, in his supi>osition 
that values are permanendy at the mercy of ontological reality. 

But if we do not accept the ontological weakness of values as a 
permanent feature of them, the status of disvalues will undergo a 
complete change. They will then live only on sufferance. And 
evolution will mean a progressive elimination of them, or rather we 
should say, a progressive tmnsformation. for disvalues will change 
their character, modify their attitude of hostility towards values and 
-ultimately merge themselves in the latter. 

. Disvalues, in fact, serve only the purpose of reminding us of the 
imperfections of our present values, which means really the imper- 
fections of our present stage of evolution. The values that have 
emerged so far are really not values, that is to say, not complete and 
perfect \alucs, and that is why disvalues arc present. 

Disvalues, theieforc, do not form a separate class by die side • 
of the value's. They owe their origin to the fact that the values 
that have emerged so far are not in the fullest ^ sense values, 
and that, in consequence, part of their meaning is expressed through 
disvalues. Mind, for example, cannot be looked upon as a perfect 
value. It is only an incomplete expression of Delight. All the con- 
structions of mind, therefore, are charged with oppasition and 
contradiction. Tliis opposition and contradiction, which wc call a 
disvalue, is itself part of the content of the value called mind. 

This, in brief, is the essential difference between Sri Aurobindo's 
position and that of Hartmann on the question of disvalues. For 
Sri Aurobindo disvalues arc a temporary feature of the world. They 
are only a reminder to us that the present stage of the world's evolution 
is not the highest which it can attain, in other words, that evil, which 
is the general name for all disvalues, is bound to disappear, or rather, 
to be transformed into good. How this happens, from ^i Aurobindo's 
stan^ioiiu, I indicated in the article* wMch 1 contributed last year 
to this Annual 

^ Fifck Aarolwiido and the Problem of Evil” in $ri Au^robinda Vaudir Third 
Ammal, 1 ^. iao-144. 
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Taste in poetry is mostly acquired. No one inherits a bent or bias 
towards, ^y, the poetry of the Augustans or the Metaphysicals. Or, 
probably, it is the bent or bias that alone may be there, but not the aesthetic 
equipment, the necessary training in enjoyment, which however it might 
later on develop. The many and varied revaluations in modem critical 
theory have forced us to accept such fungus, such weeds and tares of 
poetic creation which, but a few decades ago, would have shocked all 
right-thinking people. In such an atmosphere of enforced Catholicism it 
becomes an entirely self-willed crassness, a meaningless foreshortening of 
our psychic horizon if we do not respond to these later poems of Sri 
Aurobindo, merely because of the apparent diffiailty of fitting them into 
the scheme of 'modern’ poetry. After having allowed so much to pass 
there seems no reason why we should be straining at this — what may be 
called— -yogic poetry. For this "future poetry” is not without many an 
intimation in the past, its "steady lightnings” have been hinted at long 
before, "with intermittent glancings as if from behind a veil or with 
occasional displays in our material skies.” A little honesty reveals the 
long lineage supporting tliis trend of 'supramental* poetry, and its conti- 
nuance, through vicissitudes, as a concomitant of certain tyi'His of emotional, 
intellectual operations of the human consciousness. 

There is, {lowever, a modified novelty about these i>oeras inavSnmch'as 
the medium used is that of a modern language, English. The English 
reader will, it is true, experience some difficulties in placing these along- 
side the traditions of his own poetry, and more with his social history. 
Shorn of the time-spirit, that is of those aspects of it with which he had 
been familiar, they might look unreal to him. 

The history and geography of these poems, the field of their manifes- 
tation, is the eternal land.scape — not without its sheer heights — of spiritual 
experiences, tinged by the Indian yoga-sadhand. To approach them in 
any but this perspective would falsify the spirit behind them. Without 
doubt Sri Aurobindo has run the risk of being treated as an eccentric, 
his very wholeness turning obsolete and an anathema. For, he neither 
whimpers nor does he cry Red Front. As it is he is caviare to the general. 
And, then, the links of his poetic evolution are missing. He has 
but on liui^ tlut are not poetry^s. His later verse, when it comes (mi 
faces us with the finished product— 'those are pearls tibat were his eyes^— 
but v^ithout hinting at or taking u$ tq the process of development, unless* 
of course, we admit the approadi indicated above. 

The |>tesent ban on the romantics may also have some adverse effect. 
Sri Aurc^indo is not a romantic. Still it Is with them that paraffdisms 
will be drawn— «id offer themselves. The first ^rnneU' of his poetry may 
give rise, amotig certain critics, to a famle reaction of rejection ai^ dis- 
paragement, An Inspired critic has dismissed him, poetry and allj, as a 
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supramentai chatterer. All this may delay its recognition^ but not, one 
ho^» indefinitely. 

To summarise: Not only have vve a propinquity with thiji ancient 
but ever-ne\i‘ I)oetry, it ought also to be possible for us, if we so choose, 
to enter into the regions of consciousness the poet has opened out before us. 
Here the dkasa-ganga is in spate, and the limp leaves wet w*ith rain. 

Six Poems, 1934, and Transformation and Other Poems, 1941, contain 
the only twelve poems to be published so far out of “the great mass of 
po^ms written during the twenties and thirties and after”. It is in these 
that the mature Aurobindean tone and feeling have quietly emerged, 
revealing a full-throated ease, dignity and flexibility of execution, and 
we seem to move into “an ampler ether, a diviner air”. It is in these 
(leaving aside the poems in Appendix B of Vol. II of the CoUccted Poems 
and Plays) that Sri Aurohindo has found himself most, and it is difficult 
to,i)raise them adequately. No anthology of verse can ignore these poems 
which are an addition to the existing poetry of the world. But the apparatus 
of appreciation itself is not available, and if found might run (v>nnler to 
many of the cherished idolas of to-dav. More correctly, it would add 
another to the already existing ones. 

» It will be an exaggeration to say that these poems mark a new 
bearing on modern poetry, lint we need not he struck all of a heap nor 
go baresark if they actually did, sooner or later. Other accidents than 
"tagging on polyglot cliches have happened to the “jug jug to dirty enr”- 
wallahs. To f‘»ay that modern poetry is progressing en bloc to yogic or 
mantric poetry W’ould l)e silly and senseless ; but to suggest that among 
many other trends there is one pointing towards it will be but stating a 
truism. But none so blind as tluise who refuse to see. 

All things in the lila can, it is tnie, turn into windows that open on 
the hidden reality, but some things more than the rest. 

“The best works of literary, plastic and musical art give ns more 

than pleasure These tell us, by strange but certain implication, 

something significant about the ultimate reality behind appearances”* 

It is this actuality, this triumphant convincingness, in telling us 
something significant about the ultimate reality behind appearances, which 
the later Aurobindean verse carries with itself. His description of how 
from time to time in a song, a ix>eni, an image, a strain of music one can 
get a contact, a response and an experience “of something otlier than 
Thought”, applies equally to his ow^n poetry. 

“Strangely, a barrier in the mind breaks down, something is seen, a 
profound change operated in some inner part, there enters into the ground 
of nature something calm, equal, ineffable. One stands upon a mountain 
ridge and glimpses or mentally feels a wideness, a pervasiveness, 
a nameless Vast in Natme ; then suddenly conies the touch, a revelation, 
a flooding, the mental lapses itself in the spiritual, one liears the first 
invsision of the Infinite. Or you stand before a temple of Kali beside 
a sacred river and see what?— *a sculpture, a gracious piece of architecture, 
but in a moment mysteriously, unexpectedly there is a Presence, a Power, 
4 Face that looks into yourself, an inner sight in you has regarded the 
World-Mother. Similar touches can come through art, music, poetry to 
their creator or one feels the shock of the word, the hidden significance 
of a form, a message in the sound that carries ^more perhaps than was 
consciously meant by the composer.**^ 

> Aldcwa, Huxley, Ends and Means, p. 286. 

' The R^e ^ This World, pp. 4041. 

X$3^ ■ 
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Onimde religious poetiy «uch poetry of sUprais^tal ds Sri 
Aurobindo’s has always been rare. Even within the MA it has hy no 
means been common. For mapy and obvious reasons. The ascent towards 
the supermind has been mostly unacciwpanied by any urge for manifes- 
tation. The Transcendent itself has been frequently regarded as a nihil 
or an abstract^ featureless silence. As such even the expressions that 
have been thereof are dry and desiccated, incorrigibly philosophical. Or, 
what has perhaps been commoner, the experiences have been clouded over 
with partial and inferior realisations. The language has smacked of the 
vital and the mental. The native dynamics of the supramental cannot, 
it is true, be communicated in words by the many. That implies a word- 
wizardry, a sensitiveness to the shock of words and a manipulation of 
language that is always rare. But Sri Aurobindo has dared the intpossibk, 
of draping the wordless in words. He is thus one of the pioneers in 
modern times of this new poetry. 

*‘A soul expressing the eternal spirit of Truth and Beauty through 
some of the infinite variations of beauty with the word for its instrument, 
that is, after all, what the poet is and it is to a similar soul in us seeking 

the same spirit and responding to it that he makes his appeal It 

IS the impersonal spirit of Truth and Beauty that is seeking to express 
through personality and it is that which finds its own w^ord and seenS^^’' 
itself to create in highest moments of inspiration.*^ 

^‘The poet may not always or often find it, but to seek for it is the 
law' of his utterance and when he cannot only find it but cast into it 
some deeply revealed truth of the Spirit itself^ he utters (what we in this 
country call) the Mantra.'*’^ 

For poetry to be mantta three conditions, according to him, should 
be fulfilled ; the highest intensity of rhythmic movement, the highest^ 
intensity of verbal form — ^the words themselves may be very simple — and 
thought-substance, and the highest intensity of the soul’s vision ©I truth,, 
The rarity of this kind of poetry is easily explained ! 

For even our mystical poetry has been dark and abstruse or else 
couched in sense-imageries. Our metaphysical poetry is a record of agita- 
tion and conflict, a grand subjectivism. Our idealistic verse is a graph 
of longing and despair, “of all the unhealthy and o’erdarkened w'ays inade^ 
for our weeping,” overhung witli “the mists of despondency and gloom.” 
More than one critic has pointed out — indeed it is a stock-in-trade-^hojjyj 
frequently mystic poetry borrows human Analogies, mostly erotic analogitS^ 
The names of Kossetti and Patmore, though neither of them is a ha|>p|r 
representative, come to the mind. Among the metaphysicals the empli^s 
fsuls mainly on the quality and convolutions of an individual conadbusn^. 
Its characteristic wit lies in amalgamating dissimilar sensibilities, what 
Br. Johnson analysed as finding “occult resemblances in things apparency 
unlike,” and in a certain acerbity and directness of phrasing. Donne, the 
typical, and according to some the only, metaphysical poet, is often 
conft^ing spiritttah vital and mental values. “One of th^ marhaii 
characteristics of Donned poetry i$ his continual comparison of menw^ 
and spiritual wHh physical proqeases.”* The idealist Shelley 
and clasps his hands hi ecsti^.” Blake will not cease ftom his 


• l^om fki Fatiw ' 
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Sri Aurobindo^s mysticism, metaphysics and idealism are not, 
to put it briefly, '‘Western’*.^ 

spills ‘'bondagre of the flesh or mind** is acutely felt in the poetry of 
Arnold, Mind and thoujfht 

Keep us prisoners of our consciousness 
And never let us clasp and feel the All, 

But through their forms arid modes, and shifting veils. 

And \vc shall be unsatisfied as now ; 

And we shall feel the agony of thirst, 

The ineffable longing for the life of life 

Baffled for ever 

Slave of sense 

I have in no wi.-^e been ; but slave of thought ? - 
And who can say : I have been always free, 

Lived ever in the light of ray own soul? — 

1 cannot I I have lived in wrath and gloom, 

Fierce, disputatious, ever at war uith num. 

Far from my own soul, far from warmth and light. 

But here in these poems of Sri Aurobinclo is the breath of another 
the rhythm of another world, “the light of his own soul“. Ratio- 
P^ation has now been left behind. The poems arc 4 io longer thought- 
ridden or philosophical. (They are, it may also be noted, amoral, beyond 
good and evil). But this is a mixed blessing, for because of it the few 
' links between the poet and the readers are taken away. The knot of the 
t senses and the intellect (according to the Upanishads the intellect or 
monos is a sense) is liroken. Thc^e j)oeras arc au expan.sion of sensibility 
and consciousneSvS to unknown, or at the best rarely divined, modes of 
lithe being. If you say, “bow dare we expect that our eyes, whether of 
^he body or of the soul, can be made to see more than they do see? The 
objection^is plausible, indeed serious, but is met and refuted in experience. 

. From the «|i»ginniug of humanity there have been men whose peculiar 
office it has been to see, and to make others see, that which without their 
aid would never have been discovered. They arc the artists.’’" 

As far back as in The Rishi he had said : 

But we must dare 

To still the mind into a perfect sleep 
And leave this lair 

Of gross material flood which we would keep 
Always, before 

The guardians of felicity will ope 
The golden door. 

That golden door is now oixmed. In the language of The Mother of 
Dreams : “There at the gates of heavenly states thou hast planted thy 
wand enchanted over the head of the Yogin weaving,” With Sri 
ll^tobindo rapt in these heavenly states, unheard melodics are heard, 
pKi not asr in a hallucinalaion; colour combinations, but not as in a 
.^mreaBat dream-fantasy, seen ; experiences, but not neurotic nor high- 
strung, communicated. “World after world bursts on the aw'akene<l 

* Cf, “Most men mistake intellectnatity, imaginative inspiration or ojiiotional 
"ienronr for spirituality, bnt this is a much higher function, the highest of all, of 
midi all others art coverings and veils.’' The National Value of Art. p. td. 

* Algol Kiaihe, qnoted in Creolive Revolution, by Kde|i end Cedar I’aul, p. 182. 
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sagM*'. The hushed grandeur of these poems out-top aU human pas$dons, 
and their radiance cannot be missed. Something depends, howler, on 
the right understanding of the metres and the verse-technique employed, 
for otherwise a correct reading becomes diffiatlt, if not impossibie. Arid 
there is a profusion of technical innovations and experiments in most of 
these poems. Mercifully, Sri Aurobindo provides brief, valuable and 
interesting notes on the poems, metrical and ideological. 

It wnll be convenient here to summarise the Mother’s opinion on the 
yogi-artist. ‘‘His personality counts no longer ; he is an agent, a 
channel.” 

All is abolished but the mute alone. 

The mind from thought released, the heart from grief, 

Grow inexistent now beyond belief ; 

There is no I, no Nature, no Known-unknown. 

A silent unnqmed emptiness content 
Either to fade in the Unknowable 
Or thrill w’ith the luminous seas of the Infinite. 

(Nirvana). 

Now are my illutnmed cells joy’s flaming scheme 

And changed my thrilled and branching nerves to fine 
Channels of rapture and opal and hyaline 

For the influx of the Unknown and the vSupreme. 

(Trdns formation) , 

The yogi-artist’s art is ‘‘a means of expressing his relations with the 
Divine. He uses it for the purpose as he might have used any other 
means that were jiart of the powers of nature. . . . Art is a living 
harmony and beauty that must be expressed in all the movements of 
existence. This manifestation of beauty and hannony is part of the 
Divine realisation upon earth, perhaps even its greatest part. 

“For from the suprainental point of view* beauty and harmony arc 
as important ^ any other expression of the Divine. . . . ArUis nothing 
less in its fundamental truth than the aspect of beauty of the Divine 
manifestation. Perhaps, looking from this standpoint, there will be found 
verv' few true artist.s ; but still there are some and these can very w^ell be 
considered as Yogis, For like a Yogi an artist goes into deep contempla- 
tion to aw’ait and receive his inspiration. To create something truly, he 
has first to see within ; only when so found, seen, held within, can he 
execute it outwardly ; he creates according to this greater inner vision. 
This too is a kind of communion with the inner wwlds. A man like 
Leonardo da Vinci w-as a Yogi and nothing else. . . . 

“There is a domain far above the mind which we could call the world 
of Harmony and,, if you can reach there, you will find the root of all 
harmony that has been manifested in whatever form upon earth. . . , 
Those that may have gone there before, found it i)erhaps happier, mote 
pleasant or more full of a rapturous ease to remain and enjoy the Beauty 
and the Delight that are there, not manifesting, not embodying it vtpotk 
earth. But the abvStention is not all the truth nor the tn^ truth of 
Yoga ; it is rath^ a deformation, a diminution of the dynamic freedoin 
of Yoga by the mere s^jirit of Sannyasa. The will of the Divine is to 
raanifet, not to remain altogeUier withdrawn in inactivity and an absedute 
silence ; if th^ Divine Consciousness w ere really an inaction of unmimi- 
festing Mss there would never have any creation.’*^ 

^ Words of iho Mathor, xiv, . 

1-86 ' ■ ; / 
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Wie poeiTis in both these books are short, the longest being a little 
over two pages. But their brevity is essential, in the sense that Santayana 
speaks of the beautiful as the contemplation of the es.sentiaJ. 

^ The Bird of Fire (**is the living vehicle of the gold fire of the Divino 
Xiight and the white fire of the Divine Tapas and the crimson fire of 
Divine Love — and evervihing el.se of the Divine Consciousness*’) might 
appear obscure for our unillmnined sensibility. 

Gold-\yhite wings a throb in the vastness, the bird of ilame Avent 
gliniinering over a siinfire curve to the haze of the west, 

Skimming, a messenger sail, the sapphire-summer waste of a soundless 
\ Avayless burning sea. . . . 

Gold-white wings of the miraculous bird of fire, late and slow have 
you come from the Timeless. Angel, here unto me 

Bringest thou for travailing earth a spirit silent and free or 
His crimson passion of love divine,— 

White-ray-jar of the spinning rose-reel wine drawn from tlie vats 
brimming with light-blaze, the vats of ecstasy, 

Pressed by the sudden and violent feet of the Dancer in Time 
from his sun-grape fruit of a deathless vine? .... 

Rich and red is thy breast, O bird, like blood of a soul climbing 
the hard crag- teeth world, w'ounded and nude, 

A ruby of flarne-petalled love in the silver-gold altar-vase 
of moon-edged night and rising day. 

O Flame ivho art Time’s last boon of the sacrifice, offering-flower 
held by the finite’s gods to the Infinite, 

0 marvel bird with the burning wings of light and the unbarred lids 
that look beyond all space, 

One sU'ange leap of thy mystic stress breaking the barriers of mind 
and life, arrives at its luniinous term thy flight ; 

Invading the secret clasji of the Silence and crimson Fire 
thou frontest eyes in a timeless Face. 

A superficial reaction would probaljly condemn these lines, this 
‘’miracle of rare device”, as ornate and Swiuburncan word-.spilling. But 
a deeper saturation or a capacity for opening alone can hold that delight 
and that vision, not without its own logic, from which the symbol and 
the images arc born, a delight which has been ajdly communicated in the 
tenuous, quivering yet firmly held and radiant texture of the verse. It 
is a vibration of many-hued .silence. Its esoteric imagery, the “brimming 
with light-blaze” colouration ; the skimming of the gold-white wings of 
the miraculous bird of fire ending in ‘’one strange Icraj) of thy mystic 
stress”, the tremor of its winged movement ; its acthereal flight, above 
all, its unity of atmosi>herc and impression reveals a creator w ho secs and 
holds it steadily and whole. It is clear that it is “by an extension and 
intensification, by a finer and superior organisation of consciousness”, 
that the poem has been achieved. As Roniain Rolland said, in a wider 
and different context, “the last of the great Rishis holds in his hand, in 
firm unreleased grip, the bow of creative energy.” It is necessary to add 
that, metrically, the poem is “a kind of compromise between the stress 
system andl the foot mf^asure. The stanza is of four lines alternately of 
twelve an^ten stresses. The second and fourth lines in each stanza can 
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be read as a ten-foot line of tnixed iambs and anapaests, the first and 
third , arc still mainly readable by stresses.'' 

Trance conveys a briefer evocation: 

My mind ia awake in stirless trance, 

Hushed my heart, a burden of delight ; 

Dispelled is the senses* flicker-dance, 

Mute the body aureate with light. 

O star of creation, pure and free, 

Halo-moon of ecstasy unknown, 

Storm-breath of the soul-change yet to be, 

Ocean self-enraptured and alone ! 

It is in these trance states, in ‘‘domains far above the mind,” that 
sights and sounds denied to the commonalty are revealed. 

An irised multitude of hills and seas. 

And glint of brooks in the green wilderness, 

And trackless stars, and iniracled symphonies 
Of hues that float in ethers shadowlcss, 

A dance of fire-flies in the fretted gloom, 

In a pale midnight the moon's silver flare, 
Fire-irnportunities of scarlet bloom 

And bright suddenness of wings in a golden air, 

Strange bird and animal forms like memories cast 
On the rapt silence of unearthly woods. 

Calm faces of the gods on backgrounds vast 
Bringing the marvels of the infinitudes, 

Through glimmering veils of wonder and delight 
World after world burst.s on the awakened .sight. 

(The OtJici Earths). 

^‘Bringiiigj the marvels of the infinitudes” it is yet siifiirfeiilly sclf- 
exj>lanatory, and the poetry does not suffer because of the explanation. 
The recondite language draws attention : ‘green wilderness*, ‘symphonies 
of hues*, ‘ethers shadouless*, the contradictions with which mystical 
literature is (perforce?) strewn. Another point about the i)oem is the 
quality of assent which it, on the whole, evokes. There is not so much 
a willing suspension of disbelief as that disbelief never enters into our 
reaction. Away from the average and the quotidian it certainly is. But 
it is real for all that, and it is not vague. Truly .speaking the poet is 
merely giving form to what most of us have felt and known in certain 
moods and moments. The poet has fulfilled his function, in M. Valery's 
phrase, of les preposh aux choscs values — ^mediators between men and 
the surrounding mystery. A line like 

Calm faces of the gods on backgrounds vast 
ha.s a haunting reality and carries with it its seal of autlienticity. It is 
not of the type of fancy that builds Xanadu nor the Miltonic rhetoric. 
Sri Aurobindo can show because he has seen.* If these poems are to he 
dismissed as merely subjective, as fumes of oriental fantasy, let us remind 

•C/. Bliot's remark, “that Hell, though a state, is a stete which can only be 
thought of, and |>arhap8 onlv experibneed, by the projection of sensory images; 
and that the resurrection of the body has perhaps a deeper ’meaning than we .under** 
stand.** What is true ol Hell as a state would be eqnaily true of .Aurol^ndfan 
“heavenly states**, sun*>reahns of supernal seeing**. Supernal and feeing, 
vAoBt else is the ideal of the ArashtA, the 
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ourselves of Ouspensky^s verdict on swbjecti\’e art and knowledge : 
"Obioctive knowledge does not study facts but only ihc perception of 
facts. Subjective knowledge studies the farts — the facts of consciousness 
— ^the only real facts. Thus objective knowledge has to do with the 
unreal, with the reflected, the imaginary world ; subjective knowledge 
has to do with the real world.** 

Shiva is given a theoretical tinge, in the Notes and in the sub-heading, 
'*Tlie Inconscient Creator*’. But apart from the theory, the poem i.s 
massively real and has "the deep authentic mountain thrill”. It is not 
a tnantra, nor even a photograph, it is a re-creation of Shiva through the 
iiledium of English words and rhythm. 

A face on the cold dire mountain peaks 

Cirand and still ; its lines white and austere 
Match with the unmeasured snowy streaks 
Cutting heaven, implacable and sheer. 

Above it a mountain of matted hair, 

Aeon-coiled on that deathless and lone head 
Tn its solitude huge of lifeless air 
Round, above ilhniitablv spread 

A moon-ray on the forehead blue and pale, 
vStrctched afar its finger of still light 
Illumining emptiness. Stern and male 
Ma.sk of t>cacc indifferent in might !'* 

Eliot has suggested somewhere tiial peo]>le in the mediaeval ages ha<l the 
power of vision which later ag^ have lost. In the h'ast the tradition of 
the poet as a Rishi or drashta, the Seer, has never run dry. Sri Aurobind(»’s 
poetry is a vision, and not visionary. 

The Ijfc Heavens is considerably a poem of statement and contains 
an indirecT^exposition of one of his favourite ideas. 

”The idea is that the other worlds are not evolntionarv but lypal, 
and each jwesents in a limited perfection sonic aspect of the Infinite, but 
each complete, perfectly satisfied in itself, not asking or as]»iring for 
anything else, for self-exceeding of any kind, That a.sjhralion, on the 
contrary, is self-Tmi»o.sed on the ini perfection of Earth ; the very fact of 
the Divine being there, but .suppressed in its phenomenal opj>osites, compels 
an effort to arrive at the unveiled Divine — by ascent, but also bv a descent 
of the Divine Perfection for evohilionary manifestation liere. That is why 
the Earth declares itself a deeper iK)wer than Heaven, because it holds 
ill itself the jiossibility implied in the pieselice of the sijpt>ressed Divine 
here — which docs not exist in the jicrfcction of the vital (or even the 
mental) Heavens.** 

In Ahana tJie Hunters of Joy had sjKiken of : 

Two arc the ends of existence, two are the dreams of ilic Motliei : 
Heaven unchanging, earth with her time-beats yearn to each other,-- 
Earth-souls needing the touch of Heaven’s peace to recapture, 
Heaven needing earth’s passion to quiver its peace to rapture. 

The fJfe Heavens opens with a description of the immobile heavens, 
wfierc "all things 'are a harmony faultless, pure.” The jKiet's smil "lay 
at ease in a sweetness of heaven-sense, delivered from grief, with no need 

• Cf. The Mother, pp. 55-59 for a description of MahSkfrli. 
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left to aspire”. In that lulled and dtsijersed state suddenly soars a dateless 
cry, “Earth’s outcry to the limitless Sublime”. 

“I, Earth, have a deeper power than Heaven ; 

My lonely sorrow surt>asses its rose-joys, 

A red and bitter seed of the raptures seven ; — 

My dumbness fills with echoes of a far Voice. 

“By me the last finite, yearning, strives 
To reach the last infinity’s unknown, 

The Eternal is broken into fleeting lives 

And Godhead pent in the mire and the stone.” 

In this there is no self-dramatisation nor an excited longing and 
certainly no sentimentality. It is informed with a reserve of strength, a 
clear'-eyed realisation of the end to be achieved.^” 

Jivanmukta takes up ”the Vedantic ideal of the living liberated man”. 
Sri Aurobindo shows con.siderable sense of humour, if that is the correct 
expression, when he adds in the note to the poem, “although perhaiis I 
have given a pull towards my own ideal which the strict Vedantin would 
consider illegitimate”. 

Only to bring God’s forces to waiting Nature, 

To help with \\'idc- winged Peace her tormented labour 
And heal with joy her ancient sorrow, 

Casting down light on the inconscient darkness, 

He acts and lives. Vain things are mind’s smaller motives 
To one whose soul enjoys for its high possession 
Infinity and the sempiternal 

All is his guide and beloved and refuge. 

In Horis Acternum is a dream from “here or otherwhere”. “This 
poem on its technical side aims at finding a halfway house between free 
verse and regulat metrical poetry. It is an attempt to avoid that chaotic 
aniorphoiisness^ of free verse and keep to a regular fonn based on the fixed 
number of stresses in each line and part of a line while yel there shall 
be a great plasticity and variety in all the other elements of poetic rhythm. 

” The tet commentary on the poem will be found in one of the 

statements contained' Avithin it — “moment-mere, yet with all eternity 
packed”. 

A far sail on the unchangeable monotone of a slow slumbering sea, 

A world of power hushed into symbols of hue, silent unendingly ; 

Over its head like a gold ball the sun to.ssed by the gods in their play 

Follows its curve, — a blazing eye of Time watching the motionless day* 

Here or otherwhere,— poised on the unreachable abrupt snow-solitary 

ascent 

Earth aspiring lifts to the illimitable Light, then ceases broken and 

spent, 

“* HU ijtability of visioii becqmea clearer from a letter he had written to a 
reader who found easy optimism in this po«n. ‘'Where do yovi find in 'The Life 
Heavens' that the conditions on earth are glorious and suited to the Divine Life ? . , . 
The Barth is an evolutionary wrorld . . . most sorrowful, di^armonious, imperinct. 
Yet in that imperfection is die urge towards a higher and many-sided perfection. 
Ii contains the last finite which, yet yearns to be the supreme Infinite. God pent in 
mire (mire is not glorious, so there is no claim to glory or beauty here) but the 
very ^t impose u necessity to break through the prison to a consdousness which 
is ever rishig towards the heights. And so on. That is ‘deeper power*, thottgh sot 
a great actnkl gloty of ^erieetton/’ 
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Or in the glowing expanse, arid, iiery and austere, of the desert’s 

hungry soul,— 

A breath, a cry, a glimmer from Eternity’s face, in a fragment the 

mystic whole. 

In this obscure and mysterious poem, v\'ith its peculiar, discontinuous 
imager^' and Mord-suggcstions, its manipulation of the body as well as the 
tempo of the verse, its transitions which are not easy to follow', there 
one feels, more than what meets the eye. For there is, so well hinted 
at an otherwhere too, It.s architectonics is, we feel, subtler and different 
from the organisation of exi>encnce with which wc are familiar. The 
aspiring Earth need not, however, be broken and spent for all times. Is 
not tlie aspiration itself a chart to the unknown ? 

In Thought the Paradctc the sudden gust of Rcvelaiion is steadied 
and e]alx>rated w^ith a greater richness of close-packed phrasing, ^‘crossing 
power-swept silences rapture-stunned”. 

As some bright archangel in vision flies 
Plunged in dream-caught spirit imniensites, 

Past the long green crests of the seas of life, 

I'ast the orange skies of the mystic mind. 

Flew my thought self-lost in the vasts of ftod. . . . 
Hungering, large-sonled t6 surprise the iinconned 
Secr^s \\ hite-fire- veiled of the last Hcyond, 

Cros.sing power-swept silences ra|>ture-stnnned, 

Climbing high far ethers eternal-sunned, 

Thought the great-winged wanderer paraclete 
Disappeared slow -singing a flame- word rune. 

Self was left, lone, limitless, nude, immune. 

Such ”sun-realms of supernal seeing”, are, we repeat, not common. 
Hence the difficulty in our enjoyment of the.se admirable verses and the 
eagerness tp condemn them on textual pretexts. Once the still centre of 
these visions is reached there would be the need and the justification of 
the method of textual analysis so i)Oi)ular with a .section of modernist 
critics. It is only such an empathy that can give sense and sanity to our 
valuation. To begin with llie textual criticism of these, or an\' j)oenis, 
without contacting their origin, their laison d’etre, and to aiiproach Ihein 
with opposite bias and prejudices would be an external and suicidal tactics 
that has very little to commend itself. That will be about and about them 
but not of them. Such a criticism when it comes after an initial acceptance 
and entry into these moods and ”iuoment-inere visions” would be in place.” 
That would be the time, again, to examine his many verse experiments. 

In Sri Aurobindo’s poetry the moon-symbolism recurs. In Moon of 
the Two Hemispheres,^^ he not only hints at an explanation of the symbol 
but gives tw'o delicate and refined images. 

“ C/. Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar's excellent analyvsis of ihi.s poem in ihe 

Advertt, Feb. 1944, 

C/. A. B.*8 Stur Teachers, 

These myriad eyes tlmt look on me are mine, 

Wandering beneath them 1 have found again, 

Tlie ancient ample moment, the divine. 

The God-root within men. 

For this, for this, the lights innumerable 
As sym^ls shine that we true light win; 

For every star and every deep they fiU 
Aie stars and deeps witliin. 
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A gold moon-raft floats and swings slowrjjr 
And it casts a Are of pale holy bhte light 
On the dragon tail aglow of the faint night 

That glimmers far, — swdmming, 

The illumined shoals of stars skimming, 

Overspreading earth and drowning the heart in sight 
With ocean depths and breadths of the Infinite. 

A gold moon-ship sails or drifts ever 

In our spirit’s skies and halts never, blue-keeled, 

And it throws its while-blue fire on this grey field,. . 

Night’s dragon loop,— speeding, 

The illumined .star-thought sloops leading 

*To the Dawn, their harbour home, to the Light unsealed, 

To the sun-face Infinite, the T^ntiined revealed. 

A line like ’’the dragon tail aglow of the faint night that glimmers 
far” sets the tone and tempo of the poem and it has a strange feeling, 
colour and movement about it.^‘* The (»nly other poet who can freqilentL^ 
rouse such unnamed feelings of cosmicity is JUake, but in Blake the energy 
is disruptive and dzemonic, a little like storming heaven. Sri Aurobindo, 
on the other hand, is .serene. He is not merely possessed by the Infinite, 
he is in possc*.ssioii of il. Like the true ^adhaka he has “climbed the 
stairs and rested his feel firmly on each step in order to reach the summit”. 
Even when developing the otherwise most exciting ideas and similes, he 
maintains as well as conveys a peculiar inner poise v\hich cannot be 
mistaken and which is the concomitant of yogic vision and disciidine. 
This is also why and how the images grow bevond sensuousness and seem 
to have the purity of the suiiraphysical, free from “the bondage of brute 
things.” Something of the force, light and bliss of the supramental 
inf onus almost all his later ver^e. Even those who arc unacquainted w'ith 
his special point of view or intention cannot fail (if they are at all sensi- 
tive to the modulations of great poetry and to the “transcendental 
feeling”) to vuirate with the tone and ring of the later Aurobindeati verse. 
Apart from any theorising either about the ideas and symbols used in them 
or the explanations of the verse-technique employed in so many of them. 

The Rose of ('*od is the last poem in Transformation and Other PoentS. 
The finale of The Bird of Ftrc is the Rose oj God, another symbol which 
he has used with such balanced ecstasy and flaming energy. . 

Rose of God, vermilion stain on the sapphires of heaven. 

Rose of Bliss, fire-sweet, seven- tinged with the ecstasies seven \ 
Leap up in our heart of humanhood, O miracle, O flame, 
Passion-flower of the Nameless, bud of the mystical Name. 

Rose of God, great wnsdom-bloom on the summits ol being, 

Rose of Light, immaculate core of the ultimate seting! 

"One has a sense here", as Sri Aurobindo says of some lines from Alikon 
and Wordsworth, "of a rhythm which does not begin or end with the line, has for 
ever been sounding in the eternal planes and began even in Time ages ago and 
which returns into the Infinite to go sounding on for ages after. In fact the word- 
rhythm is only part of what we hear, a support for the rhythm we listen to behind 
in “^the ear of the ear*, irotrasya Srairam. To a certain extent this is what all 
great poetry tries to have, but it i$ only^ the Qvermind rhythm to which it is natural 
pd easy as breathing and in which it is not only behind the word-rhythm but gets 
into the word-movement itself and finds a kind of fully .supporting’ bodv there". 
Quoted in Anamt, p. 277. 
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in Ijie miacl ifoax eartfahood ; 0 'golden Myntwtyi flower, 

SUjB oix the head «f ilte Timeless* guest tk the marvellous Hour, 
ftose of Cod, force of Infinity, red icon of might* 

3Rose of Power with thy diamond halo piercing the night! 

AbkiK in the will of the mortal, design the w^onder of thy plan, 
Image of Immortality, outbreak of the Godhead in man. 

Rose of God, smitten purple with the incarnate divine Desire, 
Rose of l 4 fe, crowded with petals, colour’s lyre ! 

Transform Hhe body of the mortal like a sweet and magical rhyme ; 
Bridge our earthhood and heavenhood, make deathless the chpldren 

of Time. 

Bose of Cod, like a blush of rapture on Eternity’s face, 

Bose of Love, ruby depth of all being, fire-passion of Grace 1 
Arise from the heart of the yearning that sobs in Nature’s abyss : 
Make earth the home of the Wonderful and life Beaiititude’s kiss. 


^ The ^’outbreak of the Godhead in man”, then, is the term and end 
ctf^Aurobindean poetry as of his Yoga. To miss this would be to miss all. 
•But unlike most poetr)' of ideas it is quite free frotn that aridity and 
subjectivism which disfigure so much 6f potentially great iK)etr>’. Conflict, 
frustraton and melancholy are the stigma of most of q\ir poets. Sri 
Aurobindo transcends and integrates experiences to bring doW'n a renewed 
and puissant harmony, while Shelleys and Arnolds beat their wings in 
the void.^^ One explanation of this integration will he found in the 
indirect criticism of Aldous Huxley. Talking of Arnold’s poetry Huxley 
says : “Like so uiany poets and moralists before him, Arnold had stated 
a problem to which there is no practical solution except through some 

system of si)irihial exercises That Arnold sliould have failed to 

draw the unavoidable conclusion from the premises of his owm thoughts 
and feelings seems purjsling only when we consider him apart from liis 
environment. The mental climate in which he lived was utterly unpro- 
pitieus to the flowering of genuine mysticism. The nineteenth century 
could tolerate only false, ersatz mysticism”.’* 

We may note here, in passing, another incapacity of the modern 
mind, a further chance for misunderstanding Sri Aurobindo’s later poems 
as being weak and unreal. A superficial reaction which might traduce 
these poems as being mostly (or merely) verbal or even verbose, has only 
to extend its own inept logic to characterise their very poise and harmony 
as signs of feebleness rather than of a supreme power blended with grace. 
Sri Aurobindo’s poetry is the poetry of power than of weakness, but it is 
world of power (usually) hushed into symbols of hue, silent un- 
^dingly”. With the majority of poets their conflict (petty or profound 
gs the case may be), their very agitation and unbalance receive vital 
^ violent expressions. In this limited sense his poetry cannot be called 


** C/. know too well that in Bnrope all the great artists— like Michael Angelo, 
^tnbrnndt, Beethoven, etc.— had to be, like Christ Himself, 'Homines de Donleiir*. 
Wea of sorrow). It is almost a necessary condition of the real genius who must 
net pass the test of misery, solitude, doubt and misapprehension". Romain Rolland, 
IV a letter to Dilip Kumar Roy, Ananti, p, 323 

Vy^tulaUi or excited, passionate eagerness is more intense, but less widely 
ftewerfnl «ad it is disturbing and exciting, j^tying intense pleasure and pain in the 
miffllit, W not so vast a bhss in the acquisition". 

Ip the case of most poets the amount of pain far exceeds the pleasure. 

' poetry, wc may note, there is entions resistance as if he is holding 

aounpthing. Technically, he is so uninteresting too. 

Ctcy Eminence, p. 61. 
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dramatic. But Shivs and The Ros^ <4 Ged arc c^tdsitc of 

power ; in Shiva the evocatjon borders on the magical, in^aata^at^ ; 
while the fire-passion that infuses The Rose of God is edtogether of a 
hkher order than is to be met with in most poems of prayer, adbration 
and wish-fulfilment. Feebleness is nowhere near them. 

Perhaps if his poems had mote of a Shelleyan pandemonium or a < 
Browningesque muscularity the readers might have beeia, ^ 
and the charge of lack of energy more tenable. The stoicimnMXuctetius 
and his intellectual sublimity are more akin to us ; the ferwSr of the 
mystic, the aspiration pf^the idealist and his more frequent sob-stUfF is 
familiar to us ; this luminous poetry of yoga is yet beyond the ken 6f our 
normal imaginative reach and grasp. Ah, but a man^s reach should 
exceed his gra^, or what's Heaven for? Ourselves blind, how can we see 
its form and colour ; ourselves caught in the coils of Ignorance how can 
we taste and touch the pow'er and bliss of the supramental? By a sincere 
opening and receptivity we can, how’ever, feel something of its form and 
power, its peculiar melody. But to try to judge the emergent new by the 
prevailing or the discarded old measures is an attempt, though common, 
doomed to failure. Or, worse, to remain confined in a vicious self- 
complacency. 

Even a cursory glance reveal® the frequency of certain words in these 
poems— vast, ineffable, silence, power, bliss, vision, trance, splefidour, 
alone. Ideas like those of descent, opening, channels of the divine are 
repeated. Compound words like sapphire-summer, fire-sweet, $tar^dance, 
flame-trance, star-thought, dream-caught, crimson-w^hile, power-swept 
abound in plenty. On the basis of these alone a charge sheet can be drawm 
against the poet, as some have done with Shelley for instance. Words 
apart, among the movements suggested by ,the poems too are strildng, 
corresponding to two systems that, according to Sri Aurobindo, *‘are simul- 
taneously active in the organisation of the being and its parts : one is 
concentric, a series of rings or sheaths v?ith the psychic at the centre ? 
another is V^tical. an ascension and descent, Ike a flight of steps, a series 
of superimposed planes with the Supermind-Overmind as the crucial nodus 
of the transition beyond the human into the divine".^^ But these words, 
ideas and movements are germane to his inspiration. They have not been 
put down without an inner logic and appropriateness, not as mere padding. 
The impression they create is not vague nor vaporous, * ‘pinnacled djm 
in the intense inane". They are the counters, the inevitable counterSi 
of the experiences which they so consummately help to focus and cOjn« 
municate, and a prima facie evidence against them would not be valid. 
It is, however, true that, like "the iioets of the Veda", he has "another 
mentality than ours", that "his use of the images is of a peculiar kind 
and an antique cast of vision gives a stradge ouUine to his substan^lJ,*. 

It would not be out of pmnt, in this connection, to nota 
opinion on the subject, and Sri Aurobindo 'h commentaiy on 

"You like many Indians", A. E. wrote to Dilip Kumar Boy, "aie 
so familiar with your own great traditions that it is natural for yon 

ideas verging on the ^iritual more than European writers do.* Ttit 
danger of this when one is writing p^try is that there is a tendency to 
use or rather overuse great words like "iirammslty", "Omnipotence", 
"inexhaustible", "Kmitless", etc. By the vc?ry nature of the ideas 
which inspire you, you are led to use words of that nature because ol a 

" fhe md4h of rm$ WerK 
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with the infinity of the spirit. But in the art of verse if one uses 
tliese words overmuch tend to lose their i)ower just as a painting in 

winch only the primary colours ^^ere used would weary the e5'e 

E^isfa is a great language, but it has very few words relating to 
^iri^al ideas . . . there are few luminous words that can be used wlipn 
iBbet^is a spiritual emotion to be expressed**.^* 
m whichr Sri Aurobindo comments thus : 

about 'immensity* etc. arc ver>' interesting to me ; 
t!lwPPe‘^the very words, with others like them, that are constantly 
recurring at short intervals in my poetry when 1 express not spiritual 
tjiou^t but spiritual experience. I know perfectly well that this recur- 
tfence would be objected to as bad teclmique or as an inadmissible 
tehnique ; but this seems to me a reasoning from the convention of a 
past order which cannot apply to a new poetry dealing with spiritual 
things. A new art of words w^ritten from a new consciousness demands 
a new technique. A. E. himself admits that his rule makes a great 
difficulty because these 'high light* w^ords are few^ in the English 
'language. His solution may be well enough when the realisations w'hich 
tne^ represent are menial realisations or intuitions occurring on the 
summits of tlie consciousness, rare 'high lights' over the low tones of 
the ordinary natural and occult exi)erencc (ordinary, of course, to the 
poet, not to the average man) ; there his solution would not violate the 
truth of the vision, w^ould not misrepresent the balance or harmony of its 
actual tones. But what of one who lives in an atmosphere full of ihe.se 
high fights — in a consciousness in W'hich the finite, not only the occult 
but the earthly finite, is bathed in the sense of the eternal, the illimitable 
and infinite, the immensities or intimacies of the timeless? To follow' 
A. E.*s rule might w'ell mean to falsify the atmosphere, to substitute a 
merely aesthetic fabrication for a true seeing and experience. Truth first 
— a technique elfpressive of, the truth in the forms of l>eauty has to be 
found, if it does not exist. It is no use arguing from the spiritual in- 
adequacy of the English language ; it has to be made adequate. It has 
been plastic enough in the past to succeed in expressing all that it w as 
a^ed to express however new ; it must now be urged to a farther new’ 
progress**.^* 

Appendix B contains sixteen poems, in quantitative metres. Most 
of these are short. In tone and treatment these are a continuation of 
Six Poems and Transformaiion and Other Poems, A sense of silence and 
egoless impersonality*® laps these poems round. Tlicy arc at the same 
time simpler. Certainly they are not overwhelmed with ideas and ideation 
as In The Moonlight, or inarked out by the obvious but enjoyable 
rhythmics of, say, Ahana. In these poems, “the passion of a bliss yet to 
be sweeps from Infinity's sea". And if, as Middleton tells us, "we 
44i^d the high thoughts of poetry should not merely thrill, but also 
hearts,'^ what heaven of bliss and silence than Sri Aurobindo’s 
poetry ? The names of many of the poems are typical : Ocean Stillness, 
^rgnee in Waiting, Soul in ignorance, Decent, Soules Scene, Ascent. 

Quoted in Anaml, pp. 272*73. 

Rishi was not on individual composer of the hymn bat the seer of 
an eternal tmttt and an impersonal knowledge. The language of Veda itself is stuti 

—A ibytiUU not composed by the intellect but a divine word tliat came vibmting 

out of the ^finite to the inner andience of the man who had previoasly made hhuirelt 
fit to the ^pettoAl knowledge.” 
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Some (^ them have a peculiarly soft and gold-wite shtnOi a strange 
lyricism, ‘'the bright suddenness of wings In a golden See 

The Dream Boat. Its poise and grace are remarl^ble^ ritnpk and 
Quivering, the “sueet secret*' delicacy of a Chinese painting. The 
opening stanza is a liquid whisper : 

Who was it that came to me in a boat made of dream-fire 
With his flame brow and his sun-gold l^y? 

Melted was the silence into a sweet secret murmur, 

“Do you come now? is the heart’s flre ready?” 

Hidden in the recesses of the heart something shuddered, 

It recalled all that the life’s joy cherished, 

Imaged the felicity that it must leave lost for ever, 

And the boat passed and the gold god vanished. 

Now within the hollowness of the world’s breast inhabits 
For the love died and the old joy ended — 

Void of a felicity that has fled, gone for ever, 

And the gold god and the dream boat come not. 

The style and the symbolism arc not obscure in any way. That the 
poet is not a dealer only in softness but is equally at ease in presenting 
the passionate and “fearful symmetry” of the wild and terrible in 
Nature, comes out in The Tiger and the Deer. Though the poem as a 
w^hole modifies, characteristically, the implications of its opening and 
brings it round to the essential Aurobindean outlook and Gestalt. The 
Tiger and the Deer explains the idea of how “the slain survive the slayer”, 
but with a power of evocation which combines the physical with the 
prophetic. The lines are in free quantitative verse : 

Brilliant, crouching, slouching, wrliat crept through the green 
^art of the forest, 

Gleaming eyes and mighty chest and soft soundless paws of 
grandeur and murder? 

The wind slipped through the leaves as if afraid lest its voice and 
the noise of its steps perturb the pitiless Splendour, 

Hardly daring to breathe. But the great beast crouched and 
crept, and crept and crouched a last time, noiseless, fatal, 

Then suddenly death leaped on the beautiful wild de^ 
as it drank 

Unsuspecting from the great pool in the fc^-est’s coolness, 
and shadow, 

And it fell and, tom, died rem®*^hering 'its mate left sole th 
the deep woodland,--^ 

Destroyed, the mild harmless beauty by the strong cruel* 
beauty in Nature. 

But a day may yet come when the tiger crouches and leaps 
no more in the dangerous heart of the forest. 

As the mammoth shakes no more the plmns of Asia ; 

Still then shall the beautiful wild dear drink from the coolness 
of great pools in the leaves' shadow ; 

The nughly pmsJx in their ndght ; 

*1^ slahi imrvive tile dayer. 
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■ IHie inodalati(»ts in rhytbni as well as the three tnmsidoiis in the 
pci«ni di!e striking and need to be noted. First, the awe and grandeur, 
the phyincality of the terror and silence of the tiger’s creeping advance 
towards the unsuspecting prey ; secondly, the dying fall of the rhythnn 
the sheer pathos and psychology of the deer’s memory of its mate ‘‘left 
sole in the deep woodland’*; finally, the last movement of generalisation, 
ending in a far-reaching prophecy. All the three movements arc intensely 
^rfcal and passionate in their oum ways and combine to produce that 
Composite effect whidi the last sentence sums up with precision, almost 
D-E.D. The poem has the truth of fact no less than the truth of 
vision. The poem may be compared with Emerson’s Brahma and D. H. 
Lawrence’s Snake from the points of view of idea and technique 
n^spectively. 

All Illy cells thrill swept by a surge of splendour, 

Soul and body stir with a mighty rapture, 

Light and still more light like an ocean billows 
Over me, round me. 

^ tk 

Dire the large <!esccnt of the Godhead enters 
Limbs that arc mortal. 

^ « « iii lit 

Swiftly, swiftly crossing the golden spaces 
Knowledge leaps, a torrent of rapid lightnings ; 

Thoughts that left the Ineffable’s flaming mansions, 

Blaze in my .spirit. 

Hi 4* * * H« H* 

All the world is changed to a single oneness ; 

Souls undying, infinite forces, meeting, 

Joint in God-dance w^eaving a seamless Nature, 

• Rhythm of the Deathless. 

Mind and heart and body, one harp of being, 

Cry that anthem, finding the notes eternal,— 

Light and might and tdiss and immortal wisdom 
Clasping for ever. 

Ilion, the last, only long and narrative poem is “an allempt to 
illustrate to some extent the theory of hexameter” put forward in another 
Appendix. 

These poems in the Appendices, like 5/v Poems and Transformation 
af|d Other Poems arc remarkable by reason of the strange and difficult 
regions of experience which they explore with such ineffable grace, 
sUreness and without getting repetitive or abstract. “They burn W'ith 
aura of beatitude”. He “writes as though he were standing among 
the stars, with the constellations for his companies”. Blank negation 
or asceticisin are nowhere near this gospeller of the Life Divine, and 
though he has translated Bhartrihari’s NitUhataka he has not written any 
Moha^Mudgara. The immense ^isciplinef textual and spiritual, does not 
hinder the reader’s absorption into the modes of consciousness revealed in 
tbe^ poems, mostly— obsessively so! — of the trance of waiting for the 
transf(^ati(m of humanity into godhead, for “the soul-change yet to be”. 
Like the Vedic poets Sri Aurobindo is the “master of a consummate 
te^niqu^ rhythms are carved like the chariots of the gods and 
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bome on divine and ampl^ iviaQt[s of ^pnuid, and arc at once C!t!sii^iitirated 
and wideway cd, groat in diovement and subtle ia inoduteticm^ Ids speecb 
lyric by intensity and epic by elevation, an utterance of great power, 
pure, bold and grand in outline, a, speech symbdie and brief in ktipaict, 
full to outflowenng in -^ense and suiffees)tions’'^ Reading this poetry of 
gnosis ne also become 

One with the Eternal, live in liis infinity, 

Drowned in the Absolute, found in the Godhead, 

S^an of the supreme and spaceless ether winged wandering 
through the universe, 

Spirit immortal. 



Questions and Answers 
about 
Mayavada 

By a. B. Purani 


“Questions and Answers^ is a form as old perhaps as human awakenin^f 
tO^ knowledge and even today it has not outgrown its utili^. 

[It is immaterial to ask who is the questioner, for even though the 
iipm^iate person might be a certain individual, ultimately it is the nn- 
ettlightened, eternal seeker in man, the ignorant human mind, that 
questions. And it is the illumined Teacher that answers. Questions arc 
Conditioned by the questioner, his mentality and his need, and the answers 
are relative to him and the condition, i.c.,,they cannot be absolute and final.] 

Q, I believe Mayavada, the theory of Illusion, is the result of a spiritual 
outlook peculiar to India, and we are indebted to Shankar for a clear 
and rational statement of that standpoint. 

A, The theory of Illusion, Mayavada, is not peculiarly an Indian product. 
Some other countries even in Europe had it. Even Christian religion 
took up a similar i)osition before Shankar formulated the theory of 
Illusion in the 8th century. They consider the world, if not actually 
an Illusion, at least something unreal for various and perhaps diffeient 
reasons. 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of Spirit*’ affirms a 
position not far from Mayavada. 

Q. There the stre.ss seems to be on the transitory nature of the world, 
on the futility of human endeavour, and the fKjIgnant fact of human 
suffering, 

A. Christianity makes a distinction between Soul and Spirit. According 
to it, our material world is a mistranslation of the world of the Si>irit 
w^hidi is the alxxle of perfection. It goes further and maintains that 
this imperfect material world with its universal badge of suffering is 
necessary for the Soul and it is for ever lK)und to remain subject to 
suffering, in spite of all efforts to remove it. 

Plotinus, a Greek philosopher, maintains that the True world — 

' the world of perfection — is not here but al>pve. 

' Schopenhauer, a more modern thinker, believes this world a kind 
of delirium. All these almost come to the .same position as Mayavada. 
But is4iot Mayavada of Shankar the only theory of existence supported 
by the ancient Indian Scriptttre.s — ^I mean, by the Vedas, the Upa- 
uish^as and the Gita ? 

A, But for Shankar we woitld not have an exposition of our Scriptures 
that woul^ api)eal to the rational mind of to-day. Is that what yf)U 
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Q. Yota may put it that 'way. ^ Biat ^Oia*t you tlfiUk if is cwectT' 

A, You seein to takse it tl^St Shankat"*^ hut ouly po^Jble 

and rational intetpretatioUt-whidb not true. 
interpretations. * 


e. 

A. 


c. 


A. 


Do you mean to say that they all derive equal ;)|ui^ity the 
ancient texts, or that all of thenvare equally^ ratknia^^^ 

That depends. For, it is the •interpreting mind to 

texts and it is generally inclined to stress those parts 
its own preference and ignore what is against it,— exactly like 
advocate who sifts and marshals evidence to support his own Conti 



But why did not the ancient Seers make their meaning dear, 'pwfcise" 
and unambiguous, so as not to support mutually opposed viewOT^ 

The aim of the Rishis w»as to convey their spiritual experiences or 
vision of the Higher Reality through inspired speech, or intuitive o%m 
revelatory utterance, not to make intellectually correct statunwpl^ 
nor to work out a consistent system of philosophy. * ' ' 

The very word ‘Upanisfiad* inq^lies mystical disdpline or a padi 
of inner culture quite independent of intellectual understanding. 


0. I will be more precise : tell me if the Upaniskads do not speak of the 
Brahman as wordles.s,^withoUt expression, formless, sBettt, inactive, 
immutable, Impersonal without qualities? 

A. Brahman certainly is all that according to the Upanishads, but it ia 
not that only, *'Neii, Nett*\ ’ < 

It is also W ‘‘The one controller, the inmost self 

of all beings**. Brahman is 1?^ ^ Uj«ir ^ “He who makes 

his single form manifold**; Brahman is this Self and 

“This Self is the I<ord,— the presiding deity** HflWfH 

TO, “The King of all the creatures**; TOW 5(rfi| US*dll “From 
fear of him the fire burns**, ,Lest you think that Brahman can have 
no form, the text says, “It has Its hands and feet 

on all sides** which echoes the famous Purusha-Sukta of the Rig*Veda 
beginning with “The Purusha with a thousand 

heads**. 

It is said that these texts confine Brahman to an Impersonality, 
a colourless universality, there are passages which hpeak of It as Im 
—“the Rtder’—and 9WT 'O^WT— "The refuge of all’’. BrehntUk 
—the Supreme Reality is spoken of in the Gita as "T4» 

One devoid of qualities {and yet)— He whom qualities belong**.. 

So }*ou the tJpanishads lend support to Shankar*5 inoikh^^ 
view of the Absolute as well as to those of others who diffa: fewn 
fundamentally. 


0. What about the Gita? 

A, The Oita presents even greater (hfficulty to Shankar's exduriye 
monism than the Upanishads, for, by no subtlety of interifuetation can 
We shift the stress on actiem Karma Voga« to Knbwkdge. 
nan ^ aw»ay the Vibhuri-Yoga, the Avatar,— the INVhie 
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descent in linmanity as an incarnation, the Purushottania—thc 
Ttanacei^dent Wvinc Person, and the "Stress on devotion and self- 
Sri Krishna, in the Gita, speaks in no uncertain terms as 
thn'^Wnne Incarnate. 



E.dDn*t think i^ankar has not been^eoircctly interpreted ; for 
in a way, supports Phakti— devotion. 

arc two difficulties under which Sliankar’s Vedanta 
rs, ^he first is the historical, or if you like the cultural, ncccs- 
, ^ ^ / iralwsing: on every Acharva the almost sui)crhuinan task of writing 
;^R^"tonsistent coniinentary on the Brahma Sutra, the Ui>anisliads and 
“the Gita (the famous Prasthan Traya.). Thus instead of writing his 
own philasophy he is compelled to coniincnl on ancient authoritative 
texts. 


But there he comes out as the most rati(»nal. 

if May be so for the orthodox Hindus but for the rational mind of to-dav 
f nnd that Shankar’s mould presents many difificulties. 

The second difficulty is created by the commentators on Shankar. 
There are at least a dozen of them and each adds oi modifies, or claims 
explain, elaborate or interpret Shankar. vSoine eminent modern 
scholars like Prof. Radliakrishnan and Pt. Kokileshwar Shastri have 
begun to say that what is popularly known as Mayiivacla is not 
Shankar’s - > 

Even if this were true, the main burden of Shankar’s philosophy 
that **the world is an illusion” and “Brahman is Real” cannot be 
missed. 


Q. I would rather put iny gucstion differently. Don’t you think that 
Shankar formulates his philosophy on the basis of some si)iritual reali- 
sation? And if so, would you not admit that his realisation is the 
.same as that of the ancient seers? 

A. That is a more pertinent gucstion though difficult to answer with 
certainty ; for, w'e have no outer RiWns of ascertaining the si»iriliial 
realisations of the ancient sages except their inspired utterances. As 
already pointed out, their words lend sujiiiort to a many-sided realisa- 
tion of Reality. Efforts have been made to arrange these idiilosophies 
/ in a graded series based on some spiritual experience but there can 
hardly be unanimity about the gradation. For instance, in Shankar’s 
view and experience the individual is unreal (if not non-existent), 
whereas in Niinbarka’s Bhedabhcda there is the diyision and vet 
unity, or if you wdll, diver^^ity based on unity. He would say that 
Brahman is BlfipTW’ fiPTOS “the undivided in the mid.st of things 
f divided” and add frTO* ^ fWWL “the undivided slays as if 
divided (in things)”. To one, !aya of the individual is the crowning 
realisation, to the other the reaching of the True individual self, 
independent of the ego, moved by identity with the Divine will is the 
goal. 

Q. But if you arrange spiritual realisations in an ascending scale don’t 
you think that Shankar’s “K^ladawaita” would be the crown and 
glory of Uiem all? 

A* The difficulty already spoken of will recur : who is to arrange the 
ascending scale of various experiences? Mind’s preference, is it not? 

* 
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But from this please do not conclude that I consider the reiaMs$!tion 
of Brahman— which is the basis of Shankar's philosophy fl»d of the 
classical Jnana Yoga— as not a valid and important realisation. 

Q. Could it not be said that the realisation of the Brahman as the 
ultimate Reality w as so intense to Shankar that the world automatically 
became unreal to his experience? And the same would happen to 
everyone who w’ould realise Brahman. 

A. Let us accept the position that Brahman was so much more real and 
concrete to his consciousness that this world perceived hy the senses 
and the mind became in comparison, if not entirely unreal, ait least 
a reality of the second order — Vydvaharik satta. 

But ancient seers — and some oi the modern ones also — do not. 
say so. The highest among the knowers of Brahman they spoke .of 
as *‘Oiic whose delight is in the Self, whose 

play is vxith (his own) Self, the one who acts”; also Wffc 

^ TO:. “Doing action alone, should one desire to live a 

hundred years” — There is no implication that the world becomes 
illusion to him. 

Q. Yon admit that realisation of Brahman is not only a valid but an 
important realisation. What follow'S then? 

A. Wliat I mean is that the realisation of Brahman is a fundamental 
spiritual experience— but it is not all. The intense light of Brahman 
may for a time,— only for a time, seem to reduce the world to an 
unreality. But if the light is held and allow^ed to work, the world 
will stand explained and' even justified as a mode of his manifestation. 
There arc other realisations equally valid, which cannot be shut out 
if your ideal is the attainment of integral and all-comprehensive per- 
fection. Every realisation has a truth and each has its place in the 
scheme of the highest integral status. Tt) confine oneself to an exclu- 
sive experience would be to be satisfied with partial attainment. 

Q. But then Iiovn docs it happen that so many mystics and spiritual 
]jersons si)eak vso differently about their experience of the ultimatit 
Reality ? 

A, There is no difficulty so far as the experience itself is concerned, 
for one can have the experience of the Reality on any plane of con- 
sciousness but one cannot define the Brahman by the mind. The 
difficulty arises when the mind tries to understand these things w'hich 
are not mental. Mind takes up a realisation and then divides it and 
makes unreal distinctions. For. instance, when some Vedantins speak 
of the Impersonal— rtir^ttna— as the more fundamental and the Personal 
— sagui^a — as the derivative, they cut across with their minds 
thing w^hich is beyond both. In other words, Personality and Imper- 
sonality are aspects of One Reality which is indivisible. And so the 
Kevaladwaita of vShankar is right as well as Bhedabheda of Nitnbarka. 

Q. Would you say that the Realisation of which Shankar speaks is partial ? 

A . I would put it in this way : the experience or realisation of Adwaita 
is one side of Truth, i.e., it is “the knowledge of .the Supreme as 
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realised by the spiritualise»i mind through the static silence of the 
Pure Existence*\* But there are other realisatons of the Truth. 

0* Why did not Shankar come to those other experiences? 

A. It is dfficult to answer such questions but the general rule is that 
one is limited in one's realisation by one’s own choice. 

Q, But then, how is it that with the partial experience, according: to 
you, Shankar is able to solve the i>roblejn of lixistence. 

A, That is the queston : Does he solve the problem? As \vc ju.'tt now 
mentioned perhaps he had the vivid exi>erience of the static aspect of 
the Supreme on one hand and on the other he saw the i>ersistent 
Hvorld-phenonicnon. When he wantetl to find the connecton between 
^the two he could see none and so he posited the one as real and the 
other as less real, and in the ultimate experience according to him, 
non-existent. 

.p. But he explained the connection betv\een the Static Brahman and the 

! world by Maya. 

A. What is ^layu but a word? And he himself seems to be fully aware 
of the difficulty, for, when fronted with the question “what is this 
Maya?” he says, “indescribable”, in other v\ords, “1 can- 

not explain it to my mind”. 

Q, He also says that Maya or illusion “is” and at the same time “is-not”. 

A, If you grant his experience the difficulty Ls inherent in the expe- 
rience itself. “Unless one realises the Supreme in the dynamic as 
well as in the Static aspect one cannot know the true (origin of tlie 
cosmos. Whatever verbal or ideativc logic one may bring to 8Up))orl it, 
in reality Mayavada explains nothing ; it only creates a mental formula 
of the inexplicable. The power of the Kternal becomes to him ii 
powej of Illusion only and the world remains incf)niprehensihle, a 
mystery of cosmic madness, an eternal delirium of the Kternal. 

Q. I think we are again forced hack to inetajibysics. Let us leave the 
realm of ancient !:i'ripturcs which i>erhaps would not appeal to modern 
nind and also that of the intellectually uncertain realm of sjiiritiial 
realisations wherein each great man formulates his experience in a 
different rational fonn. Let us try to resort to j)iire logical reasoning 
and see if Shankar’s Adwaita is not the inevitable conclii.sion if yon 
grant his premises. 

A. Every system of philosophy is rational and may even .seem inevitable, 
if you grant its iircmises. The question really is whether Mayavada 
is the only rational explanation of the cosmos possible or, in otlicr 
W'ords, is there anything in the nature of the world — cosmos— to comjiel 
one to accept the theory of illusion as intellectually inevitable? I 
believe it is not so. 

fi. If the Absolute is the ultmate Reality, then does it not follow that 
all relativities arc false and illusive? 

A. On the contrary, it may only show that your conception of the 
Absolute is limited. The Absolute can become all relativities and yei 

!• S Benteoces in quotation marks are from Sri Anrotundo. 
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remaiii Absolute. The Absolute neither means a reality void of all 
content of Being, nor a status of impotance ; Force is inseparable 
from Being. 

And what is this Maya — the power that creates this world — 
illusion? Is it real? 

Q. It is ‘‘real and unreal* ’—“indescribable* \ 

A. Why take that roundaboutway to explain the world? Is it not 
possible to conceive that the Omnipresent Reality can be one and 
many at the same time witliout losing (like man) his inherent freedom 
and divinity in the process? 

Q. The famous sloka which is regarded as the quintessence of Shankar’s 
Vedanta, runs:— “The Brahman is true, the world is unreal, jiva — 
the individual soul, — is no other than the Brahman** — 

im Wf W ^ You have already admitted Brahman as 

the Omnipresent Reality, you seem to accept the identification of jiva 
with the Brahman only — 

A. If Jiva is no other than the Brahman, why should the world be any- 
thing else than Brahman ? Two powers — Avarana and Vikshepa 
Shaktis— are attributed to the Brahman. It is by Vikshepa . Shakti— 
the rK>vver of self-projection— that the Brahman creates the world. 
If the power of Brahman is real why should that which it creates— 
the world— be unreal or illusory? 

Q. The illusoiy' nature of the world is explained by the famous analogy 
of a man mistaking a roi)e for a serpent in darkness. 

A. There is an error in it ; the serpent though not actually present is a 
reality, otherwise even the imposition of it— -Adhyaropa— on the rope 
w’ould have been impossible. 

But granting even that the world as perceived by the senses and 
the ego is not entirely real, yet we have to accept that there is a Reality 
which corresponds to it. 

Q. The Ether — Akasha— encompassed by the pot— R2— is really not, 
separate from the universal ether— akasha— so, the Brahman sur- 
rounded by names and forms is really one. 

A. I have already admitted that, is it not? 

0. Then it logically follows that ndmes and forms are unreal. 

A, How? You may at the most say that they are temporal but not 
unreal. The limitation of ether is due to a reality — in this case, earth 
— outside the Ether. Beside.s, the seemingly limited ether — Akasha — 
of the pot fulfils certain punioscs which the infinite ether cannot serve. 

The answering analogy of the Vaishnavite Vedanta deserves con- 
sideration; it says that the gold of which various ornaments — ^^vith 
different names and forms— are made is gold after all and therefore real. 

Q. In comparison Avith the reality of the Brahman the world is called a 
“dream^*— an unreality which seems to be, but really is not. 

A, Even dreams are not, after all, so eutirefly unreal as we have been 
accustomed to think.* Its material or physical non-existence does not 
entitle one to say they have no reality at all. They belong to another 
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order of reality. In fact, now there is a growing science of dream- 
interpretation which supplies va-y reliable data about |nan*s psychology. 

Your “World as a dream*’ reminds me of a friend who used to 
compare tlie world to tlie cinema show — false, and unreal, while the 
Brahman was the white-screen, the back-ground, the only reality, 
The world is a puppet-show*. But he forgets altogether that actually 
a whole living world is necessary in order to make even the empty 
show of the cinema at all possible. 

Q. There is even a school of Vedantins who mantain- that the world docs 
not at all exist, is not bom (Ajatav|ida) . (■ 

A. I have heard that kind of talk. It reminds me of a story of a man 
who instead of saying like the common man, “I am living*’, used to 
be philosophically correct by stating — ‘T think I am living” — (not 
being sure whether he was living or not). The unphilosophical 
listener who probably got annoyed began to beat *hinK "When the 
philosopher comidained “why do you beat me?” the man gently 
corrected him by saying “It seems I am beating you” ! 

’ Q. But joke apart, don’t you think that there is something in that stand ? 

A, There may be a historical justification for this school which iKThaj^s 
marked the first reaction against the Shunya-Vada of Buddhist meta- 
physicians. We are all agreed that Shankar’s stress on the reality of 
the Brahman— in spite of his theory of Illusion — was a very great 
advance towards the ultimate Reality, from Shunya-Vada of the 
Buddhists. 

But if today one says that the world is non-existent I believe 
we have to face him with the Buddhistic logic which affirms that the 
very self —the cognising consciousness — is unreal : it is only a name 
which you give to a continuity of movement of consciousness or ego ! 
This line of argument, if pursued further, would lead one legitimately 
to ask whether your waking up to the Brahman may not be a dream, 
or a play of Maya, the cheat playing at your expense ! 

Q. I still don’t understand if Brahman is the oinnii)resent Reality how- 
can the world be real, the w'orld which apparently is not Brahman ? 

/a. You will have to go behind appearances if you want to attain Truth. 
If, as you admit, Brahman is the Reality omnipresent then it naturally 
follows that All is Brahman. So, in spite of contrary appearances wc 
have to realise that all objects,' persons, events are That. For 
instance, wffien you see a tree you' do not see an illusion — l)iit the 
Brahman. In this sense one may say that a tree is something other 
or more than, a mere tree. In the state of knowledge it should be 
iini>ossible to think of it as anything else than Brahman first. To 
feel and know* that one is the Brahman and not “so and so”, is a 
relief. To remain in or retain that state is freedom — Mukti. 

Q. But you speak exactly like the monist belonging to Shankar’s schor)l ! 
I don’t understand how you differ from him? 

A. Realisation of that fundamental unity, as I have already said, is the 
basis of spiritual life. One has to allow this realisation of the static 
omnipresent Reality to develop further, leaving one’s consciousness 
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open to new experiences, and realise the d 3 mamic Divine power 
working in the world. This cannot be done if one limits his aspira- 
tion to the realisation of static unity. The Supreme has to be realised 
not only as the all-pervading Static Reality but also as the djmamic 
Divine, fulfilling His own punjose in the cosmos. 

Q. Our seers have put Mukti — Liberation~as the highest goal of human 
life. For Moksha — liberation — we have to realise our unit>' with the 
Spirit and reject or get rid of, our ignorant nature. 

A, We are in agreement so far as the attainment of liberation is con- 
cerned. But I want you to consider the further possibility of building 
ui) a divine life on the basis of that spiritual freedom. That cannot 
be done by mere rejection or even transcendence of nature and an 
ascent to the pure Spirit. One has in that case to realise the 
Supreme in His dynamic aspect also and then bring down His Light, 
power and bliSvS into this ignorant nature so as to purify and triai^ 
from it. In short, our spiritual aim should not be ascent and escape' 
hut integration of being, transformation of nature, and Divine fulfil- 
ment in life. And how can there be Divine fulfilment in human life 
if we look upon the world as an illusion ? f 

Q). The Mayfivadin’s position is: i. The individual — Jiva, 2 . Jagat — the 
world — and 3 - Ishwar — G'od — these three are, if not quite unr^l, at 
least temporal and phenomenal and therefore cannot have ultimate 
Reality. They last so long as the Brahman is not realised, — though 
really speaking Brahman is not to be, and even cannot be, reali^S? 
being the only Reality, When the Brahman is realised all the three 
vanish or cease to be. There is no place for Divine fulfilment of life. 

.1. Shanker has to admit God to account for the cosmos, in spite of the^ 
great Maya which according to him is the root-cause of the world* 
But if Ishwar — or God — is the creator he canH be in ignorance, in 
Maya. So, He has been placed in the Higher Maya, as distinguished 

from the lower one and is even called “The Brahman 

with attributes”. Thus according to him Ishwar is real only so long 
as the world lasts. When the world goes Ishwar also goes with it. 

Q. That is what I understand as the correct explanation. 

A. Yes, but there are lots of difficulties in it. First of all the conception 
of Ishwar will need omnipotence as its indispensable attribute ; and* 
you know, like the dictators, once you give Him omnipotence He 
\von?t easily abdicate. Then you may find that your powder of realising 
Brahman depends on His sweet will ! 

But jokes apart, I find that Shankar’s metaphysics robs Ishwar of’’ 
much of his reality and reduces Him to a mere figurehead. 

The second difficulty is the phenomenon of avatarhood, the 
accepted doctrine of Divine Incarnation in Hindu religion and 
philosophy. The avatar remains, and becomes even more of a puzzle 
if w^e accept the theory of illusion. To expect the Divine to incarnate 
in a world which is an illusion is, to say the least, something which' 
is not understandable. 

Q. How can the ignorant world be accepted as the work of the Divine? 

A. The issue you raise is too vast to be answ^ered here. What we are 
concerned w4th primarily is the theory of illusion which does not at 
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all explain this ignorant world. If there was no purpose— divine or 
other— why should there be a gradation in the cosmic order and a 
movement from the Inconscient to a greater and greater consciousness, 
in fact, to the Divine consciousness? Instead of believing this whole 
cosmic labour to be a meaningless and purposeless illusion, is it not 
more rational to see in it the working of that Omnipresent Reality 
which is in fact leading the movement of upward e^'oltttion in man 
by awakening in his heart the flame of the undying fire of aspiration 
for the Supreme whose .ver>' expression are the copios and the indi- 
vidual? Was it not the Veda that spoke of the Divine Fire that had 
entered the earth and was moving upwards towards Its own home? 
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